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rilHTS Second Series of Lectures on the Science of 
l- Language was delivered last year at the Royal 
Institution in London. Most of the topics treated 
in them had for many years formed the subject of 
niy public courses at Oxford. In casting my notes 
into the shape of lectures to be addressed'to a more 
advanced audience, I left out many things that were 
merely elementary, and I made several additions in 
order to show the bearing of the Science of Lan¬ 
guage on some of the more important problems of 
philosophy and religion. 

Whilst expressing my gratitude to the readers and 
reviewers of the first series of my Lectures, to those 
who differed from me even more than to those who 
agreed with me, I venture to hope that this second 
volume may meet with as many indulgent friends 
and intelligent critics as the first. 



Oxfokd : June 11, 1864. 


M. M. 
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LECTURE I. 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

I N a course of lectures whicli I had the honour 
to deliver in this Institution two years ago, I 
endeavoured to show that the language which we 
speak, and the languages that are and that have been 
spoken in every part of our globe since the first dawn 
of human life and human thought, supply materials 
capable of scientific treatment. We can collect them, 
we can classify them, we can reduce them to their 
constituent elements, and deduce from them some of 
the laws that determine their origin, govern their 
growth, necessitate their decay ; we can treat them 
in fact, in exactly the same spirit in which the geolo¬ 
gist treats his stones and petrifactions, — nay, in some 
respects, in the same spirit in which the astronomer 
treats the stars of heaven, or the botanist the flowers 
of the field. There is a Science of Language as there 
is a science of the earth, its flowers and its stars ; and 
though, as a young science, it is very far as yet from 
that perfection which—thanks to the efforts of the 
intellectual giants of so many ages and many countries 
II. b 


J|j| VmSAT?EEIALS POE, THE SCIENCE OP LANGUAGE. 

been readied in astronomy, botany, and even 
^’gemogy, it is, perhaps for that very reason, all the 
more fascinating. It is a young and a growing science, 
that puts forth new strength with every year, that 
opens new prospects, new fields of enterprise on every 
side, and rewards its students with richer harvests 
than could be expected from the exhausted soil of the 
older sciences. The whole world is open, as it were, 
to the student of language. There is virgin soil close 
to our door, and there are whole continents still to 
conquer, if we step beyond the frontiers of the ancient- 
seats of civilisation. We may select a small village 
in our neighbourhood to pick up dialectic varieties, 
and to collect phrases, proverbs, and stories which will 
disclose fragments, almost ground to dust, it is true, 
yet undeniable fragments of the earliest formations of 
Saxon speech and Saxon thought. 1 Or we may pro¬ 
ceed to our very antipodes, and study the idiom of 
the Hawaian islanders, and watch in the laws and 
edicts of Kamehameha the working of the same human 
faculty of speech which, even in its most primitive 
efforts, never seems to miss the high end at which it 
aims. The dialects of ancient Greece, ransacked as 
they have been by classical scholars, such as Maittaire, 
Giese, and AJirens, will amply reward a fresh battue 
of the comparative philologist. Their forms, which 



1 A valuable essay 1 On some loading Characteristics of the Dialects 
spoken in the Six Northern Counties of England, or Ancient Northumbria, 
and on the Variations in their Grammar from that of Standard English,’ 
has lately been published by Mr. E. P. Pec ock, Berlin, 1863. It is 
chiefly based on the vorsions of the Song of Solomon into many of the 
spoken dialects of England, which have of late years been executed and 
published under the auspices of H.I.H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 
It is to be hoped that the writer will continue his researches in a field of 
scholarship so full of promise. 
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classical scholar were mere anomalies and cnr 
I, will thus a ssume a different aspect. They will 
range themselves under more general laws, and after 



receiving light by a comparison with other dialects, 
they will, in turn, reflect that light with increased 
power on the phonetic peculiarities of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, Zend and Persian,. Latin and French. But 
even were the old mines exhausted, the Science of 
Language would create its own materials, and as with 
the rod of the prophet smite the rocks of the desert 
to call forth from them new streams of living speech. 
The rock inscriptions of Persia show- what can be 
achieved by our science. I do not wonder that the 
discoveries due to the genius and the persevering in¬ 
dustry of Grotefend, Burnouf, Lassen, and last, not 
least, of Bawlinson, should seem incredible to those 
who only glance at them from a distance. Their in¬ 
credulity w ill hereafter prove the greatest compliment 
that could have been paid to these eminent scholars. 2 
What we at present call the cuneiform inscriptions 


2 A thoroughly scholar-like answer to the late Sir G. C. Lewis's 
attacks onChampollion and other decipherers of ancient inscriptions may 
be seen in an article by Professor Le Page Ronouf, ‘ Sir G. C. Lewis on 
the Decipherment and Interpretation of Dead Languages,’ in the Atlantis , 
Nos. vii. and viii. p. 23. Though it cannot be known now whether the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis ever modified his opinions as to the souiidne.-:, of 
the method through which the inscriptions of Egypt, Persia, India, ami 
ancient Italy have been deciphered, such was the uprightness of his 
character that ho would certainly have been the first to acknowledge his 
mistake, had he been spared to continue his studies. Though his sev >ii- 
cism was occasionally uncritical and unfair, his loss is a severe loss to 
our studies, which, morethan any others, require to bo kept in order by the 
watchful eye and uncompromising criticism of close reasoned and sound 
scholars. An essay just published by Professor F. W. Newman, ‘ On the 
Umbrian Language,’ following after a short interval on an article in 
Fraser s Magazine , Jan. 1863, does equal credit to the acumen and to the 
candour of its author. 
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MATERIALS FOE THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, 

e&^Cjrus, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes I., Darius 
rtaxerxes Mnernon, Artaxerxes Oclius (of which we 
now have several editions, translations, grammars, 
.and dictionaries)—what were they originally ? A mere 
conglomerate of wedges, engraved or impressed on 
the solitary monument of Cyrus in the Murghab, on 
the ruins of Persepolis, on the rocks of Behistiin near 
the frontiers of Media, and the precipice of Van in 
Armenia. When Grotefend attempted to decipher 
them, he had first to prove that these scrolls were 
really inscriptions, and not mere arabesques or fan¬ 
ciful ornaments. 3 He had then to find out whether 
these magical characters were to be read horizontally 
or perpendicularly, from right to left, or from left to 
right. Lichtenberg maintained that they must be 
read in the same direction as Hebrew. Grotefend, 
in 1802, proved that the letters followed each other, 
as in Greek, from left to right. Even before Grote¬ 
fend, Hunter and Tychsen had observed that there 
was a sign to separate the words. Such a sign is of 
course an immense help in all attempts at deciphering 
inscriptions, for it lays bare at once the terminations 
of hundreds of words, and, in an Aryan language, 
supplies us with the skeleton of its grammar. Yet 
consider the difficulties that had still to be overcome 
before a single line could be read. It was unknown 
in what language these inscriptions were composed ; 
it might have been a Semitic, a Turanian, or an 
Aryan language. It was unknown to what period 
they belonged, and whether they commemorated the 


8 Mbmoire de M. le comic de Caylus, sur les mines dc Persepolis, dans 
Ic tome XXIX des Memoires de V Acadkmie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, 
Histoire de UAcadhmic, p. 118. 
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aests of Cyrus, Darius, Alexander, or Sapor, 
unknown whether tlie alphabet used was pho¬ 
netic, syllabic, or ideographic. It would detain us 
too long were I to relate how all these difficulties 
were removed one after the other; how the proper 
names of Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes, and of their 
god Ormusd, were traced; how from them the values 
of certain letters were determined; how with an im¬ 
perfect alphabet other words were deciphered which 
clearly established the fact that the language of 
these inscriptions was ancient Persian; how then, 
with the help of the Zend, which represents the 
Persian language previous to Darius, and with the 
help of the later Persian, a most effective cross-fire 
was opened ; how even more powerful ordnance was 
brought up from the arsenal of the ancient Sanskrit; 
how outpost after outpost was driven in, a practical 
breach effected, till at last the fortress had to surrender 
and submit to the terms dictated by the Science of 
Language. 


I should gladly on some future occasion give you 
a more detailed account of this glorious siege and 
victory. At present I only refer to it to show how, 
in all quarters of the globe, and from sources where 
it would least be expected, new materials are forth¬ 
coming that would give employment to a much 
larger class of labourers than the Science of Lan¬ 
guage can as yet boast of. The inscriptions of 
Babylon and Nineveh, the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
the records in the caves of India, on the monuments 
of Lvcia, on the tombs of Etruria, and on the broken 
tablets of Umbria and Satnnium, all wait to have their 
spell broken or their riddle more satisfactorily read 



CONTROVERSIES. 


student 


of language. 


some generations to come that there will 


If, then, we turn c 

again to the yet unnumbered dialects now 
spoken by the nomad tribes of Asia, Africa, America, 
and the islands of the Pacific, no scholar need be 
afraid for 

be no language left for him to conquer 

There is another charm peculiar to the Science of 
Language, or one, at least, which it shares only with 
its younger sisters : I mean the vigorous contest that 
is still carried on between great opposing principles. 
In Astronomy, the fundamental laws of the universe 
are no longer contested, and the Ptolemeean system is 
not likely to find new suj^porters. In Geology, the 
feuds between the Vulcanists and the Neptunists have 
come to an end, and no unprejudiced person doubts at 
the present moment whether an ammonite be a work 
of nature and a flinthead a work of art. It is different 
in the Science of Language. There, the controversies 
about the great problems have not yet subsided. The 
questions whether language is a work of nature or 
a work of art, whether languages had one or many 
beginnings whether they can be classified in families, 
or no, are constantly starting up; and scholars, even 
while engaged in the most minute inquiries—while 
carrying brick and mortar to build the walls of their 
new science—must have their sword girded by their 
side, always ready to meet the enemy. This, no 
doubt, may sometimes be tedious, but it has one good 
effect—it leads us to examine carefully the ground on 
which we take our stand, and keeps us alive, even 
while analysing mere prefixes and suffixes, to the 
grandeur and the sacredness of the issues that depend 
on these minutice. The foundations of our science 
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SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE A PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


t suffer from such attacks; on the contra] 
he coral cells built up quietly and patiently from 
e bottom of the sea, they become more strongly 
cemented by these whiffs of spray that are dashed 
across them. 

Emboldened by the indulgent reception I met with 
in this place, when first claiming some share of public 
sympathy in behalf of the Science of Language, I 
venture to-day to come again before you with a 
course of lectures on the same subject— c on mere 
words, on nouns, and verbs, and particles 5 —and I 
trust you will again, as you did then, make allowance 
for the inevitable shortcomings of one who has to 
address you with a foreign accent, and on a subject 
foreign to the pursuits of many of the supporters of 
this Institution. One thing I feel more strongly than 
ever—namely, that, without the Science of Language, 
the circle of the physical sciences, to which this In¬ 
stitution is more specially dedicated, would be incom¬ 
plete. The whole natural creation tends towards 
man: without man' nature would be incomplete and 
purposeless. The Science of Man, therefore, or, as 
it is sometimes called, Anthropology, must form the 
crown of all the natural sciences. And if it is lan¬ 
guage by which man differs from all other created 
things, the Science of Language has a right to hold 


§L 


that place w T hich I claimed for it when addressing 
for the first time tbe members and supporters of 
this Institution. Allow me to quote the words of one 
whose memory becomes more dear and sacred to me 
with every year, and to wdiose friendship I owe 
more than I here could say. Bunsen, when address¬ 
ing, iu 1847, the newly-formed section of Ethnology, 
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S POSITION AMONG THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES.] 

e meeting of the British Association at Oxfoi^ 



If man is the apex of the creation, it seems right, on the 
one side, that an historical inquiry into his origin and de¬ 
velopment should never be allowed to sever itself from the 
general body of natural science, and in particular from 
physiology. But, on the other hand, if man is the apex of 
the creation; if he is the end to which all organic formations 
tend from the very beginning; if man is at once the mystery 
and the key of natural science; if that is the only view of 
natural science worthy of our age, then ethnological philology, 
once established on principles as clear as the physiological are, 
33 the highest branch of that science for the advancement of 
which this Association is instituted. It is not an appendix to 
physiology or to anything else; but its object is, on the con¬ 
trary, capable of becoming the end and goal of the labours 
and transactions of a scientific association . 4 


In my former course all that I could attempt to clo 
was to point out the principal objects of the Science 
of Language, to determine its limits, and to lay before 
you a general map of the ground that had been ex¬ 
plored, with more or less success, during the last fifty 
years. That map was necessarily incomplete. It com¬ 
prehended not much more than what in an atlas of 
the ancient world is called ‘Orbis Veteribus Notus,’ 
where you distinguish names and boundaries only in 
those parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa which formed 
the primeval stage of the great drama of history; 
but where beyond the Hyperboreans in the North, 
the Anthropophagi in the West, and the Ethiopians 5 

1847^*257^ ^ ' British Associaiion f or ihc Advancement of Science , 

The Hyperboreans, known to Homer and Herodotus as a people 
living in the extreme north, beloved by Apollo, and distinguished for 



SUBJECT OF SECOND SERIES. 

South, you see but vaguely shadowed outline 1 
he New World beyond the Atlantic existing as 
yet merely as the dream of philosophers. 

It was at first my intention, in the present course 
of lectures, to fill in greater detail the outlines of that 
map. Materials for this are abundant and steadily 
increasing. The works of Hervas, Adelung, Klaproth, 
Balbi, Prichard, and Latham, will show you how 
much more minutely the map of languages might be 
coloured at present than the ancient geographical 
maps of Strabo and Ptolemy. But I very soon per¬ 
ceived that this would hardly have been a fit subject 
for a course of lectures. I could only have given you 
an account of the work done by others : of explorations 
made by travellers or missionaries among the black 
races of Africa,, the yellow tribes of Polynesia, and the 
red-skins of America. I should have had simply to copy 
their descriptions of the manners, customs, laws, and 
religions of these savage tribes, to make abstracts of 
their grammars and extracts from their vocabularies. 
This would necessarily have been work at second¬ 
hand, and all I could have added of my own would 
have been a criticism of their attempts at classifying 



piety and happiness, were to the Greeks a mythical people, like the 
Uttarakurus of the Brahmans. Their name signifies ‘living beyond 
the mountains,’ and Boreas too, the nortli wind, meant originally the 
wind from the mountains, and more particularly from the Rhipscan 
mountains. (See Preller, Gricchische Mythologie , i. 157.) Boros, from 
which Boreas, is another form of oros, mountain, both derived from the 
same root which in Sanskrit yields giri, mountain, and in ancient Sla¬ 
vonic gora. (See Curtius, Grundzuge der Griechischen Etymologie , 
i. 314; ii. G7.) 

The Ethiopians, equally known to Homer and Herodotus, were origi¬ 
nally intended for dark-looking people in general. Aithiops , like aXthops , 
meant fiery-looking, from aithein , to light up, to burn, Sanskrit idh, to 
kindle. (See Curtius, l. c. i. 215.) 
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:e of the clusters of languages in those disk 
Aigions, to point out similai-ities which they might 
have overlooked, or to protest against some of the 
theories which they had propounded without sufficient 
evidence. All who have had to examine the accounts 
of new languages, or families of languages, published 
by missionaries or travellers, are aware how not only 
their theories, but their facts, have to be sifted, before 
they can be allowed to occupy even a temporary place 
in our handbooks, or before we should feel justified 
in rectifying accordingly the frontiers on the great 
map of the languages of mankind. I received but 
the other day some papers, printed at Honolulu, 6 
propounding the theory ‘ that all those tongues which 
we designate as the Indo-European languages have 
their true root and origin in the Polynesian language.’ 
< I am certain,’ the author writes, ‘ that this is the 
case as regards the Greek and Sanskrit: I find reason 
to believe it to be so as to the Latin and other more 
modern tongues—in short, as to all European lan- 


And he proceeds : ‘ The 
second discovery which I believe I have made, and 


guages, old and younc 


with which the former is connected, is that the study 
of the Polynesian language gives us the key to the 
original function of language itself, and to its whole 
mechanism.’ 

Strange as it may sound to hear the language of 
Homer and Ennius spoken of as an offshoot of the 
Sandwich Islands, mere ridicule would be a very in¬ 
appropriate and very inefficient answer to such a 
theory. It is not very long ago that all the Greek 


6 The Polynesian : Honolulu, Sept. 27, Oct. 4, Oct. 11, 1862—contain¬ 
ing an essay by Dr. J. Rac. 
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in scholars of Europe shook their heads at the I 


.ssical languages 


tracing the roots of the cl 
back to Sanskrit; and even at the present moment 
there are still many persons who cannot realise the 
fact that, at a very remote, but a very real period in 
the history of the world, the ancestors of the Home¬ 
ric poets and of the poets of the Ye da must have 
lived together as members of one and the same race, 
as speakers of one and the same idiom. 

There are other theories not less startling than 
this which would make the Polynesian the "primi¬ 
tive language of mankind. I received lately a 
Comparative Grammar of the South-African Lan¬ 
guages, printed at the Cape, written by a most 
learned and ingenious scholar, Dr. Bleek. 7 In it 
he pioves that, with the exception of the Bushman 
tongue, which has not yet been sufficiently studied, 
the great mass of African languages mny be reduced 
to two families. He tries to show that the Hottentot 
is a branch of the North African class of languages, g 


7 A Comparative Grammar of the South African Lanquams, by W 
H. J. Bleck, Ph.D. 1862. ‘ . y J ' 

9 When the Rev. R. Moffat was in England, a few years since, he 
met with a Syrian who had. recently arrived from Egypt, and in re¬ 
ference to whom Mr. Moffat has the following note‘ On my giving 
him a specimen and a description of the Hottentot language, he 
remarked that ho had seen slaves in the market of Cairo, brought a 
great distance from the interior, who spoke a similar language, and 
were not near so dark-colmired as slaves in general. This corroborates 
the statement of ancient authors, whoso description of a people inhabit¬ 
ing the interior regions of Northern Africa answers to that of the Hot¬ 
tentot and Bushman.’ —‘ It may be conceived as possible, therefore, that 
the people here alluded to form a portion of the Hottentot race, whose 
progenitors remained behind in the interior country, to the south or 
south-west of Egypt, whilst the general emigration continued its on¬ 
ward course. Should this prove not incorrect, it might be reasonably 
conjectured that Egypt is the country from which the Hottentot tribes 
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that it was separated from its relatives bj 
intrusion of the second great family, the Kafir, or, as 
Appleyard calls them, Alliteral languages, which 
occupy (as far as our knowledge goes) the whole 
remaining portion of the South African continent, 
extending on the eastern side from the Keiskamma 
to the equator, and on the western side from 32° 
southern to about 8° northern latitude. But the same 
author claims likewise a very prominent place for 
the African idioms, in the general history of human 
speech. ‘ It is perhaps not too much to say,’ he 
writes (preface, page viii.), ‘that similar results may 
at present he expected from a deeper study of such 
primitive forms of language as the Kafir and the 
Hottentot exhibit, as followed at the beginning of the 
century, the discovery of Sanskrit, and the compara¬ 
tive researches of Oriental scholars. The origin of 
the grammatical forms, of gender and number, the 
etymology of pronouns, and many other questions of 
the highest interest to the philologist, find their true 
solution in Southern Africa.’ 

But, while we are thus told by some scholars that 
w r e must look to Polynesia and South Africa if we 
would find the clue to the mysteries of Aryan speech. 


originally came. This supposition, indeed, is strengthened by the 
resemblance which appears to subsist between the Copts and Hotten¬ 
tots in general appearance.* (Appleyard, The Kafir Language. 3 850.) 
* Since the Hottentot race is known only as a receding one, and traces 
of its existence extend into the interior of South Africa, it maybe looked 
upon ; s a fragment of the old and properly Ethiopic population, 
stretched along the mountain-spine of Africa, through the regions now 
occupied by the Galla ; but cut through and now enveloped by tribes of 
a different stock. (J. C. Adamson, \n Journal of the American Oriental 
Society , vol. iv. p. 449. 1854.) 
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e warned by others that there is no such thin~ 
Aryan or Indo-European family of languages! 
Sanskrit has no relationship with Greek, and that 
Comparative Philology, as hitherto treated by Bonn 
am o ers, is but a dream of continental professors. 9 
flow are theories and counter-theories of this kind 
to be treated? However startling and paradoxical 
m appearance, they must be examined before we can 
either accept or reject them. ‘ Science,’ as Bunsen >» 
said, ‘ excludes no suppositions, however strange they 
may appear, which are not in themselves absurd— 
viz. demonstrably contradictory to its own princi 
pies.’ But by what tests and rules are they to be 
examined? They can only be examined by those 
tests and rules which the Science of Language has 
established in its more limited areas of research. 

‘ We must begin,’ as Leibniz said, ‘with studying the 
modern languages which are within our reach, hi 
order to compare them with one another, to discover 
then differences and affinities, and then to proceed 
to tbose wbicb have preceded them in former ao-es • 
in order to show their filiation and their origin,“and 
then to ascend step by step to the most ancient of 
tongues, the analysis of which must lead us to the 
only trustworthy conclusions.’ The principles of 
comparative philology must rest on the 'evidence of 
the best known and the best analysed dialects, and it 



See Mr. John Crawford's essay On the Aryan or Indo- Germanic 

a “ To 1 ® by ProlW T - Hewitt Key in the Transaction* 

t the Philological Society, ‘ The Sanskrit Language, as the Basis of Lin¬ 
guistic Science and the Labours of the German School in that field u v 
they not overvalued ?’ 

10 L. c. p. 266. 




SUBJECT OF SECOND SERIES. 

them that we must look, if we wish for a co: 
5&s to guide us through the most violent storms and 
hurricanes of philological speculation. 11 

I thought it best, therefore, to devote the present 
course of lectures to the examination of a very limited 
area of speech—to English, French, German, Latin, 
and Greek, and, of course, to Sanskrit—in order to 
discover or to establish more firmly some of the fun¬ 
damental principles of the Science of Language. I 
believe there is no science from which we, the students 
of language, may learn more than from Geology. 
Now, in Geology, if we have once acquired a general 
knowledge of the successive strata that form the 
crust of the earth, and of the faunas and floras pre¬ 
sent or absent in each, nothing is so instructive as 
the minute exploration of a quarry close at hand, of 
a cave or a mine, in order to see things with our own 
eyes, to handle them, and to learn how every pebble 
that we pick up points a lesson of the widest range. 
I believe it is the same in the science of 1-mo-ua^e. 
One word, however common, of our own dialect, if 
well examined and analysed, will teach us more than 
the most ingenious speculations on the nature of 
speech and the origin of roots. We may accept it, I 
believe, as a general principle, that what is real in 
modern formations is possible in more ancient 
formations; that what has been found to be true on 
a small scale may be true on a larger scale. Prin¬ 
ciples like these, which underlie the study of Geology, 
are equally applicable to the study of Philology, 
though in their application they require, no doubt. 


11 Lectures on the Science of Language , First Series, p. 145. 
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SMALL FACTS AND GREAT PRINCIPLES. 


ae circumspectness which is the great charm] 
^o^g^hlogical reasoning. 

A few instances will make my meaning clearer. 
They will show liow the solution of some of the 


Sl 


most difficult problems of Comparative Grammar may 
be found at our very door, and how theories that 
would seem fanciful and incredible, if applied to the 
analysis of ancient languages, stand before us as real 
and undeniable facts in the very words which we use 
in our every-day conversation. They will at the same 
time serve as a warning against too rapid generalisa¬ 
tions, both on the part of those who have no &ye for 
distinctive features and see nothing but similarity in 
all the languages of the world, and on the part of those 
who can perceive but one kind of likeness, and who 
would fain confine the whole ocean of living speech 
within the narrow bars of Aryan or Semitic grammar. 

We have not very far to go in order to hear such 
phrases as ‘ he is a-going, I am a-coming, &c.,’ instead 
of the more usual ‘ he is going, I am coming.’ Now- 
the fact is, that the vulgar or dialectic expression, ‘ he 
is a-going,’ is far more correct than ‘he is going.’ 12 
Ing,in our modern grammars, is called the termination 
of the participle present, but it does not exist as such 
in Anglo-Saxon. In Anglo-Saxon the termination of 
that participle is ande or inde (Gothic, and-s; Old 
High-German ant-er, ent-er ; Middle High-German, 
end-e; Modern High-German, end). This was pre¬ 
served as late as Gower's and Chaucer’s time, 13 though 


12 Archdeacon Hare, Words corrupted by False Analogy or False Deri¬ 
vation, p. 65. 

13 Pointis and sieves bewel sitt&nde 
Full right and straight upon the liande. 

Rom. of the Rose, 22G1. 
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st cases it had then already been supplanted 
le termination ing. u Now what is that termination 
ing? 15 It is clearly used in two different senses, even 
in modern English. If we say c a loving child, 5 loving 
is a verbal adjective. If we say ‘ loving our neighbour 
is our highest duty, 5 loving is a verbal substantive. 
Again, there are many substantives in ing , such as 
building , • luedding, meeting , where the verbal cha¬ 
racter of the substantive is almost, if not entirely, 
lost. 

Now, if we look to Anglo-Saxon, we find the termi¬ 
nation ing used— 

(1) To form patronymics—for instance, Godvulf- 
ing , the son of Godvulf. In the A.S. translation of 
the Bible, the son of Elislia is called Elising . In the 
plural these patronymics frequently become the names 
of families, clans, villages, towns, and nations, e.g. 
Thyringas , the Thuringians. Even if names in ing are 
derived from names of rivers or hills or trees, they may 
still be called patronymics, because in ancient times 
the ideas of relationship and descent were not confined 
to living beings. 16 People living near the Elbe might 
well be called the sons of the Elbe or Albings, as, for 
instance, the Nordalbingi in Holstein. Many of the 
geographical names in England and Germany were 
originally such patronymics. Thus we have the vil¬ 
lages 17 of Mailing, of Billing , &c., or in compounds, 
Mailing ton, Billingborougli . In Walsingharn, the home 



14 Grimm, Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, p. e66. 

15 Grimm, Deutsche GrammatiJc , ii. 348-365. 

16 Seo Forsteuiaun, Die Deuischcn Ortsnamen, p. 244; and Zeitschrift 
fur Vergleichcndc Sprachforsckung, i. 109. 

17 Latham, History of the English Language , i. p. 223; Kemble, 
Haxons in England, i. p. 59, and Appendix, p. 449. 
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Yalsings, the memory of the famous race of tin 
may have been preserved, to which Siegfried 
belonged, the hero of the Nibelunge. 18 In German 
names, such as Gottingen in Hanover, Harlingen in 
Holland, we have old genitives plural, in the sense 
of c the home of the Gottings, the home of the Har- 


3§L 


lings, 5 &c. 19 

(2) Ing is used to form more general attributive 
words, such as, afyeling, a man of rank; lyteling , an 
infant; nffiing, a bad man. This ing being frequently 
preceded by another suffix, the Z, we arrive at the very 
common derivative ling , in such words as darling , hire¬ 
ling, yearling, foundling, nestling, worldling , changeling . 
It is doubtful, in fact, whether even in such words 
as afyeling, lyteling , which end in Z, the suffix is not 
rather ling than ing , and whether the original spelling 
was not abetting and lytelling. Farthing , too, is a 
corruption of feorSling, German vierl/ing. 

It has been supposed that the modem English 
participle was formed by the same derivative, but in 
A.S. the suffix ing is (as a rule) 20 attached to nouns 
and adjectives, not to verbs. There was, however, 


18 Grimm, Deutsche Hddensagc, p. 14. 

18 Harlings, in A.S. Horolingas (TVav. Song, i. 224), Harlungc (W. 
Grimm, Dcut. Heldcnsage , p. 280, &c.), are found at Hurling in Norfolk 
and Kent, and at Harlington (Herelingatun) in Bedfordshire and Mid¬ 
dlesex. The Washings, in Old Norse Vdlsungar, the family of Sigurd 
or Siegfried, reappear at Wulsingham. in Norfolk, Wolsinghara >n 
Northumberland, and Woolsingham in Durham. The Billings at Bil- 
lingo, Billingham, Billingho*-. Billinghurst, Billingden, Billington, and 
many other places. The Thyringas, in Thorington or Thorrington, are 
likely to bo offshoots of the great Hermuuduric race, the Thyringi or 
Thoringi, now Thuringians, always neighbours of the Saxons.—Kemble, 
Saxons in England, i. pp. 59 and 63. 

20 See Koch, Uisiorischc Grammatik dcr Englischen Sprachc, vol. iii. 
§ 103. 

II. 
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ither derivative in A.S., which. was attacbeffrto 
^rbs in order to form verbal substantives. This 
was ung, the German ung. For instance, clconsung, 
cleansing; bedenung, beaconing, beckoning, &c. In 
early A.S. these abstract nouns in ung are far more 
numerous than those in mgr. 21 Ing, however, began 
soon co encroach on ung, and at, present no trace is 
left in English of substantives derived from verbs by 
means of ung. 

Although, as I said, it might seem more plausible 
to look on the modern participle in English as origin¬ 
ally an adjective in ing, such popular phrases as 
a-going, a-thinlcing, point rather to the verbal substan¬ 
tives in ing as the source from which the modern 
English participle was derived. ‘ I am going ’ is in 
reality a corruption of £ I am a-going,’ i.e. £ I am on 
going,’ and the participle present would thus, by 
a very simple process, be traced back to a locative 
case of a verbal noun. 22 


See Koch, Historischc GTcniiviai ilc dev Enqlischen Snrache vol. iii 
§ 106. 

23 Cf. Garnett’s paper * On the Formation of Words from Inflected 
Cases,’ Philological Society, vol. iii. No. 54, 1847. Garnett compares the 
Welsh yn sefyll, in standing, Ir. ag teaaamh, on standing, the Gaelic ag 
scalgadk Tho same ingenious and accurate scholar was the first to 
propose the theory of the participle being formed from tho locative of a 
verbal noun. 

It would, no doubt, bo far simpler if iny, the modern termination 
of the participle present in English, could be taken, as it used to be, 
as a mere phonetic corruption of tho Anglo-Saxon termination ende. 
A change from mde to ing, however, is without any analogy in English 
and scholars who wished to maintain it at all hazards,' could bring 
nothin,- bettor in support of it than the spoken dialect of Hennebern, in 
Which we have been told, over and over again, a similar consonuntal 
change has taken place. 

Now, first of all, changes from Anglo-Saxon to English can no longer 
he treated in this manner. They must be explained according to 
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us lay it down, therefore, as a fact, that tt 
of the participle present may, in the progress 


phonetic laws peculiar to tho language of England, or to other Low- 
German dialects, but not according to those of one out of many High- 
German dialects which are supposed to contain some admixture of Low- 
Gennan elements. 

Secondly, what has to be explained is not only tho consonantal change 
from aide to ing, which is said to have taken place in Henneberg, but 
the co-existence of participles in endc and ing. The two texts of 
Layamon vary between singings and singende , sechinge and scchende; 
and while in v. 20,946, te xt A has ing , and 33 endc, the case is reversed in 
v. 1,383, whero A has aide, and 33 inge. Wo even meet in text B with 
such phrases as ne goindc nc ridinge. (Koch, Grammatik der Englischcn 
Sprachc , i. p. 342. See also the extract from Hector Boece in the I2th 
Lecture.) Is this the case in the dialect of Henneberg? I)o we really 
find thoro tho two forms used by the same speaker, or do we witness a 
consonantal change from the old Ilenuoborgian participle in endc to 
the modern Hennobergian participle in ing ? All that can bo gathered 
from Beinwald ( Henncbergischcs Idiotikon) is that ‘ ing is not scarce, 
but on the contrary tho regular active participle of our people.’ Sup¬ 
posing, therefore, that all was right in Henneberg, we should only 
have before us another problem — another form that requires explanation 
—but by no means should we have witnessed a consonantal change from 
aide to ing. To explain the English ing by the Hennebergian ing would 
be to explain ignotum per ignotius. 

But, lastly, are there really any participles in wtobe found in Hon- 
neberg? Grimm said so, and, with their usual sequacity, others have 
repeated it after him. Now Grimm for ouce has made a mistake. The 
termination of the participle in English is ing , and this ing is attached 
to the verbal base, like the termination ung which it has supplanted. 
The same applies to the participial termination ndc. It is always 
attached to tho base, not to the infinitive. Hence in Anglo-.Suxon, b'er-an, 
to bear, and ber-e-ndc , bearing; iu German, lieb-cn , to love, licb-cn gloving. 
What do wo find in Henneberg? Beinwald gives such instances as 
scMaffe-ning, schlaf-cnd , sleep-ing; blinzcr-nrng, blind-nd, blink-ing; 
lache-ning, lacli-cnd, laugh-ing; forchte-ning , fiircht-end, fear-ing. And 
ho adds distinctly: ‘ ing is not attached to the root, but to the complete 
High-German infinitive ; or, if we cannot admit that the people of Hon- 
neberg recognised such an infinitive, ai or n is inserted between their 
popular infinitive and the termination ing . 1 

Thus vanishes this much talked-of Hennebergian participle in ing / 
We never find thoro the suffix ing replacing end in tho participle of the 
present, but we find a suffix ning. ( Tormding , taumdnd , Beinwald, 
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dialectic regeneration, be supplied by the local 
or some other case of a verbal noun. 



vol. ii. p. 13, is a misprint for tormdning , see vol. i. p. 169, and pref. 
p. ix.) Wo never find the consonantal change from nde to ing ; but if 
nine/ in Hcnneberg represented an original ndc, we should really have tho 
curious consonantal change from dc to ing. 

It has also been objected with much plausibility, that tho preposition 
a in a-going cannot be arbitrarily dropt before a case dependent on 
it, least of all in languages deprived of the powor of their original in¬ 
flections. This assertion is bold, but it is not true. If we confino 
ourselves to a comparison of Anglo-Saxon with English, and to the 
very preposition on, we find in Anglo-Saxon on bcec, at the back; in 
later English, a bach; and at last bach. Go bach stands for go abach. 

Again, we read in Shakespeare:— 


The spring is near when green geese are a breeding. 

{Louds Labour Lost , i. 1.) 

There are worthies a coming. 

{Ibid. v. 2.) 

Like a German clock, still a repairing, ever out of frame. 

{Ibid. iii. 1.) 


In all these cases a modem English poet would drop the preposition a, 
which stands for Anglo-Saxon on. (See Matzner, Englischc Grammatih 
i. p. 400.) 

Lastly it is objected, and not without ingenuity, that if I am beating 
were an abbreviation of 1 am a heating , it could not govern the accusa¬ 
tive, becauso no substantive in ing can govern tho accusative. This 
assertion is again bold, but it is not true. In such phrases as ‘ after 
flogging him, by flogging liim, by means of flogging him/ flogging is 
surely a verbal substantive in ing, whatever theory wo adopt about such 
phrases as * he was flogging him.’ Substantives in ing, therefore, cer¬ 
tainly can govern the accusative. And if we can say * he was repairing/ 
instead of * ho was a repairing/ wo can likewise sav ‘ he was repairing 
the clock/ instead of ‘ he was a repairing the clock.’ 

Bopp’s theory of the English participle in mg is this:—‘ In English/ 
he writes, ‘ and frequently in Anglo-Saxon too, ing takes the place of the 
German ung in the formation of abstract substantives. As adjectives, 
tho forms in ing have entirely supplanted in modem English the old 
participle in aid, while in Middle English forms in end and ing exist 
still together. I do not believe, therefore, as Grimm supposes in the 1 
second part of his Grammar (p. 306), that ing in the English participles 
is a corruption of end, because e does not easily change to i, i being 
more frequently a corruption of <?/ 
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let us look to French. On June 3, 1679, tl 
ch Academy decreed that the participles present 
should no longer be declined. 23 

What was the meaning of this decree ? Simply 
what may now be found in every French grammar, 
namely, that commengant , finissant , are indeclinable 
when they have the meaning of the participle present, 
active or neuter; but that they take the terminations 
of the masculine and feminine, in the singular and 
plural, if they are used as adjectives. 24 But what is 
the reason of this rule ? Simply this, that chantant , 
if used as a participle, is not the Latin participle 
present cantans , but the so-called gerund; that is to 
say, the oblique case of a verbal noun, the Latin 



If verbal adjectives in ing existed in Anglo-Saxon, Bopp’s theory 
would certainly remove all difficulties. Wo should then liavo to admit 
two forms, substantives in ung and adjectives in ing , converging into 
the modern English participle in ing. But no such adjectives exist in 
Anglo-Saxon, and I do not see how to explain their sudden appearance 
except by adopting the theory of the late Mr. Garnett. 

By means of such phrases as ‘ ho was flogging instead of * he was a 
flogging,' forms in ing without a preposition entered into a new gram¬ 
matical category. They were felt as participles, and were allowed to 
enjoy all the privileges of the forms ending in ernde., which they gradu¬ 
ally supplanted. The same thing lias happened in French. To a 
Frenchman aimant is much the same as what a mans was to a Boman ; 
and it is only by analysing such constructions as ‘ une femme aimant 
scs amants’ that wo discover aimant as the representative of the Latin 
Gerund amando , and not of the Latin participle amans. 

One more word about Henneherg! In the dialect of Henneberg the 
substanlivo termination ung is pronounced ing. We find Vbing , Ver- 
wasseling, Verwonncring , instead of Ubung, Yerwechselung, Yerwunder¬ 
ung. This is the ouly light which the Thuringian dialect throws on the 
change of Anglo-Saxon vng into English ing, though, as Grimm re¬ 
marked, thc^ suffix ing extends far beyond Thuringia. 

- 3 Cf. Eggfcjv Notions iUmcntairry dc Gramm airc comparer: Paris, 
1856, p. 197. regie est faite. On ne deelinera plus les participes 

presents.’—B. Jullien v .(7<?Mrf sup* rieur, i. p. 186. 

24 Diez, Vergleichende (frammatik dor Romanischen Sprachcn, ii. p. 111. 
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,ndo corresponding to the Englisli a-singing, w" 
real Latin participle present* cantans * is used in 
the Romance languages as an adjective* and takes 
the feminine termination—for instance* ‘une femme 
souffrantej &c. 

Here* then* we see again that in analytical lan¬ 
guages the idea conveyed by the participle present 
can be expressed by the oblique case of a verbal noun. 

Let us now proceed to a more distant, yet to a 
cognate language* the Bengali. We there 25 find that 
the so-called infinitive is formed by te* which te is 
at the same time the termination of the locative sin¬ 
gular. Hence the present* Karite/ei, I am doing* 
and the imperfect, Karite7dlam* I was doing* are 
mere compounds of a&i* I am* aZfilam* I was, with 
what may be called a participle present* but what is 
in reality a verbal noun in the locative. Karitefti* 
I do* means ‘ I am on doing* 5 or ‘ I am a-doing. 5 

How the question arises* Does this perfectly in¬ 
telligible method of forming the participle from the 
oblique case of a verbal noun* and of forming the 
present indicative-by compounding this verbal noun 
with the auxiliary verb ‘ to be* 5 supply us with a test 
that may be safely applied to the analysis of lan¬ 
guages which decidedly belong to a different family 
of speech ? Let us take the Bask, which is certainly 
neither Aryan nor Semitic* and which has thrown 
out a greater abundance of verbal forms than almost 
any known language. 26 Here the present is formed 



24 M. M.’s Essay on the Relation of the Bengali to tho Aryan and Ab¬ 
original Languages of India. Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1847, pp. 344-45. Cf. Garnett, l. c. p. 29. 

26 See Inchauspe’s Le Verhe basque, published by Prince Louis-Lucieh 
Bonaparte. Bay urine, 1858. 
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is called a participle, followed by an auxiliary 
This participle, however, is formed by the 
suffix an, and the same suffix is used to form the 
locative case of nouns. For instance, mendia, the 
mountain; mendiazy from the mountain ; mendian, in 
the mountain; mendicOy for the sake of the moun¬ 
tain. In like manner, etchedny in the house : oheariy 
in the bed. If, then, we examine the verb, 


erorten niz, I fall; 

„ hiz, thou fallest; 

„ da, he falls; 


we see again in erorten a locative, or, as it is called, a 
positive case of the verbal substantive erorta , the root 
of which would be eror, falling; 27 so that the indica¬ 
tive present of the Bask verb does not mean either 1 
fall, or I am failing , but was intended originally for 
£ I (am) in the act of falling, 5 or, to return to the point 
from whence we started, I am af ailing. The a in 
a-failing stands for an original on. Thus asleep is on 
sleep y aright is onriMe, away is onwegy aback is onbcecy 
again is ongen (Ger. entgegen ), among is ongemang , &c. 

This must suffice as an illustration of the principles 
on which the Science of Language rests, viz. that 
what is real in modern formations must be admitted 
as probable, or at least as possible, in more ancient 
formations, and that what has been found to be true 
on a small scale may be true on a larger scale. 

But the same illustration may also serve as a 
warning. There is much in the science of language 
to tempt us to overstep the legitimate limits of induc¬ 
tive reasoning. We may infer from the known to the 

27 Of. Dissertation critique et apologitique sur la Longue basque (par 
l’abb& Darrigol). Bayonne, p. 102. 
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town in language tentatively, but not positive 
oes not follow, even within so small a sphere as 
the Aryan family of speech, that what is possible in 
French is possible in Latin, that what explains Ben¬ 
gali will explain Sanskrit; nay, the similarity be¬ 
tween some of the Aryan languages and the Bask in 
the formation of their participles should be consi¬ 
dered as an entirely exceptional case. Mr. Garnett, 
however, after establishing the principle that the 
participle present may be expressed by the locative 
of a verbal noun, endeavours in his excellent paper 
to show that the original Indo-European participle, 
the Latin amans, the Greek typton, the Sanskrit 
bodhat, were formed on the same princij>le :—that 
they are all inflected cases of a verbal noun. In 
this, I believe, he has failed, 28 as many have failed 
before and after him, by imagining that what has 
been found to be true in one portion of the vast 
kingdom of speech must be equally true in all. This 
is not so, and cannot be so. Language, though its 
growth is governed by intelligible principles through¬ 
out, was not so uniform in its progress as to repeat 
exactly the same phenomena at every stage of its 
life. As the geologist looks for different character¬ 
istics when he has to deal with London clay, with 
Oxford clay, or with old red sandstone, the student 
ot language, too, must be prepared for different for¬ 
mations, even though he confines himself to one 
stage in the history of language, the inflectional. 
And if he steps beyond this, the most modern stage, 

- 8 Tie takes the Sanskrit dray at as a possible ablative, likewise 
sas-at, and tan-vat (sic). It would be impossible to form ablatives 
■n at (as) from verbal bases raised by the vikararcas of the special 
tenses, nor would the ablative be so appropriate a case as the locative, 
i*>r taking the place of a verbal adj^tive. 
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rnj apply indiscriminately to tlie lower stages o 
speech, to tlie agglutinative and radical, tlie 
tests wliicli have proved successful in the in¬ 
flectional, would he like ignoring the difference be¬ 
tween aqueous, igneous, and met amorphic rocks. 
There are scholars who, as it would seem, are inculp¬ 
able of appreciating more than one kind of evidence. 
No doubt the evidence on which the relationship of 
French and Italian, of Greek and Latin, of, Lithuanian 
and Sanskrit, of Hebrew and Arabic, has been esta¬ 
blished, is the most satisfactory; but such evidence 
is possible only in inflectional languages that have 
passed their period of growth, and have entered into 
the stage of phonetic decay. To call for the same 
evidence in support of the homogeneousness of the 
Turanian languages, is to call for evidence which, 
from the nature of the case, it is impossible to supply. 
As well might the geologist look for fossils in granite ! 
The Turanian languages allow of no grammatical 
petrifactions like those on which the relationship of 
the Aryan and Semitic families is chiefly founded. If 
they did, they would cease to be what they are; they 
would be inflectional, not agglutinative. 

If languages were all of one and the same texture, 
they might be unravelled, no doubt, with the same 
tools. But as they are not—and this is admitted by 
all—it is surely mere waste of valuable time to test 
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the relationship of Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, 


J 


Samoyedic, and Finnic dialects by the same criteria 
on which the common descent of Greek and Latin 
is established; or to try to discover Sanskrit in the 
Malay dialects, or Greek in the idioms^of the Can- 'Sj*. 
casian mountaineers. The whole cruCt of fyO 

is not made ot lias, swarming with Aihmonites and ^ 

* if 

.►j 
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uosauri, nor is all language made of Sam 
ing with Supines and Paulo-pluperfects. U; 
certain point the method by which so great results 



have been achieved in classifying the Aryan languages 
may be applicable to other clusters of speech. Pho¬ 
netic laws are always useful, but they are not the 
only tools which the student of language must learn 
to handle. If we compare the , extreme members of 
the Polynesian dialects, we find but little agreement 
in what may be called their grammar, and many of 
their words seem totally distinct. But if we compare 
their numerals we clearly see that these are common 
property; we perceive similarity, though at the same 


time great diversity: 29 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fakaafoan 

tasi 

lua, na 

tolu 

fa 

lima 

Samoan 

tasi 

lua 

tolu 

fa 

lima 

Tongan 

taha 

ua 

tolu 

fa 

nima 

New Zealand 

* tahi 

rua 

toru 

wa 

rima 

Rarotongan 

tai 

rua 

toru 

a 

rirna 

Manga re van 

tai 

rua 

toru 

£L 

rima 

Panmotuan 

rari 

ite 

neti 

ope 

peka 

Tahitian 

tahi 

rua, piti 

toru 

ha, mail a 

rima, pae 

Hawaiian 

tahi 

lua 

tolu 

ha, tauna lima 

Nukuhivan 

tahi 

na 

tou 

ha or fa 

ima 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Fakaafoan 

ono 

fitu 

valu 

iva 

fulu, pafuln 

Samoan 

ono 

fitu 

valu 

iva 

eefulu, pafulu 

Tongan 

ono 

fitu 

valu 

liiva 

liopofulu 

Now Zealand 

ono 

witu 

warn 

iwa 

pahuru 

Rarotongan 

ono 

itu 

varu 

iva 

nauru 

Manga re van 

ono 

itu 

varu 

iva 

yauru 

Panmotuan 

heno 

hi to 

hawa 

nipa 

horihori 

Tahitian 

ono, fene 

hitu 

varu vau 

iva 

ahum 

Hawaiian 

ono 

hitu 

valu 

iwa 

fimi 

Nukuliivan 

ono 

hitu, fitu 

vau 

iva 

onohuu 


29 Hale, United States Exploring Expedition, vol. vii. p. 246. 
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27 



begin to note the phonetic changes that have 
place in one and the same numeral, as pro¬ 
nounced by different islanders: we thus arrive at 
phonetic laws, and these, in their turn, remove the 
apparent dissimilarity in other words which at first 
seemed totally irreconcilable. Let those who are 
inclined to speak disparagingly of the strict obser¬ 
vance of phonetic rules in tracing the history of 
Aryan words, and who consider it mere pedantry to 
be restrained by Grimm's Law from identifying such 
words as Latin extra and care , Greek Tcalein and to 
call , Latin j veto and to bid , Latin corvus and crow, look 
to the progress that has been made by African and 
Polynesian philologists in checking the wild spirit of 
etymology even where they have to deal with dialects 
never reduced as yet to a fixed standard by the in¬ 
fluence of a national literature, never written down at 
all, and never analysed before by grammatical science. 
The whole of the first volume of Dr. Bleek’s ‘ Com¬ 
parative Grammar of the South African Languages * 
treats of Phonology, of the vowels and consonants 
peculiar to each dialect, and of the changes to which 
each letter is liable in its passage from one dialect 
into another (see page 82, seq.). And Mr. Hale, in 
the seventh volume of the ‘ United States Exploring 
Expedition ’ (p. 232), has not only given a table of the 
regular changes which words common to the nume¬ 
rous Polynesian languages undergo, but he has like¬ 
wise noted those permutations which take place occa¬ 
sionally only. On the strength of these phonetic 
laws once established, words which have hardly one 
single letter in common have been traced back with 
perfect certainty to one and the same source. 



DIALECTIC DEGENERATION'. 

ut mere plionetic decay will not account for the 
erences between the Polynesian dialects, and un¬ 
less we admit the process of dialectic regeneration to 
a much greater extent than we should be justified in 
doing in the Aryan and Semitic families, our task of 
reconciliation would become hopeless. Will it be be¬ 
lieved that since the time of Cook five of the ten 
simple numerals in the language of Tahiti have been 
thrown off and replaced by new ones ? This is, never¬ 
theless, the fact. 


Two was rua ; it is now piti. 

Four was ha ; it is now maha . 

Five was rima ; it is now pac. 

Six was ono: it is now fcne. 

Eight was vara,; it is now van. 30 

It is clear that if a radical or monosyllabic language, 
like Chinese, begins to change and to break out in 
independent dialects, the results must be very different 
from those which we observe in Latin as split up into 
the Romance dialects. In the Romance dialects, 
however violent the changes which made Portuguese 
words to differ from French, there always remain a 
few fibres by wdiich they hang together. It might 
be difficult to recognise the French plier, to fold, to 
turn, in the Portuguese chegar , to arrive, yet we trace 
plier back to plicare , and chcgar to the Spanish llegar , 
the old Spanish plegar, the Latin plicare ? 1 here used 
in the sense of plying or turning towards a place, 
arriving at a place. But when we have to deal with 
dialects of Chinese, everything that could possibly 
hold them together seems hopelessly gone. The 


?0 United States Exploring Expedition under the command of Charles 
Wilkes. ‘ Ethnography and Philology,’ by II. Halo, vol. vii. p. 289. 
ai Diez, Lexicon, s. v. llegar; Grammar > i. p. 379. 
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sfe now spoken in Coeliin-China is a dialect of 
£se, at least as much as Norman-French was a 
dialect of French, though spoken by Saxons at a 
Norman court. There was a native language of 
Cochin-China, the Annamitic , 32 which forms, as it 
were, the Saxon of that country on which the Chi¬ 
nese, like the Norman, was grafted. This engrafted 
Chinese, then, is a dialect of the Chinese •which is 
spoken in China, and it is most nearly related to the 
spoken dialect of Canton . 33 Yet few Chinese scholars 
would recognise Chinese in the language of Cochin- 
China. It is, for instance, one of the most charac¬ 
teristic features of the literary Chinese, the dialect of 
Nankin, or the idiom of the Mandarins, that every 
syllable ends in a vowel, either pure or nasal . 34 In 
Cochin-Chinese, on the contrary, we find words 
ending in h, t , p. Thus ten is thap, at Canton chap, 
instead of the Chinese chi.™ No wonder that the 


J§L 


32 On the native residuum in Cochin-Chi nose, see L6on de Rosny, 
Tableau de la Cochinchine , p. 138. 

33 In the island of Hai-nan there is a distinct approach to the form 
that Chinese words assume in the lauguage of Annam. Edkms, Man¬ 
darin Grammar , p. 87. 

31 Endlichor, Chinesische Grammatik , p. 53, 78, 96. 

zy Leon de Rosny, Tableau de la Cochinchine , p. 295. He gives as 


illustrations : — 

Annamiquo. 

Cantonuais. 

Peking. 

dix 

thftp 

chap 

chi 

pouvoir 

dak 

tak 

te 

sang 

houet 

hceet 

hiou5 

for£t 

lam 

lam 

lin. 


He likewise mentions doublo consonants in the Chinese as spoken in 
Cochin-China, namely, hi, dy, ml, ty, tr; also f, r, s. As final conso¬ 
nants he gives ch, k, m, n, ng, p, t (p. 296). The Rev. J. Edkius, in 
his Mandarin Grammar , shows that in Chinese ancient and modern 
sounds differ, just as the dialects in modern times of two places distant 
from each other: p. 268 283. 
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[j missionaries described the Annamitic as to* 
tistinct from Chinese. One of them says: c When I 
arrived in Cochin-China, and heard the natives speak, 


particularly the women, I thought I heard the twit¬ 


tering of birds, and I gave up all hope of ever 
learning it. All words are monosyllabic, and people 
distinguish their significations only by means of 
different accents in pronouncing them. The same 
syllable, for instance, dai, signifies twenty-three 
entirely different things, according to the difference 
of accent, so that people never speak without sing¬ 
ing.' 30 This description, though somewhat exag¬ 
gerated, is correct in the main, there being six or 
eight musical accents or modulations in this as in 
other monosyllabic tongues, by -which the different 
meanings of one and the same monosyllabic root are 
kept distinct. These accents form an element of lan¬ 
guage which vve have lost, but which was most impor¬ 
tant during the primitive stages of human speech. 37 
The Chinese language commands no more than 
about 450 distinct sounds, and with them it expresses 
between 40,000 and 50,000 words or meanings. 38 
These meanings are now kept distinct by means of 
composition, as in other languages 5 by derivation, but 
in the radical stage -words with more than twenty 
significations would have bewildered the hearer en- 
tirely, without some hints to indicate their actual 
intention. Such hints were given by different into¬ 
nations. We have something left of this faculty in 
the tone of our sentences. W e distinguish an interro- 


30 Loon de Rosny, l. c. p. 301. 

Sec Beaulieu, Memoir* sur V Originc de la Musique, 1863. 
38 Lectures on the Science of language, First Series, p. 307. 
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from a positive sentence by the raising of on: 
(Gone? Gone.) We pronounce Yes very 
differently when we mean perhaps (Yes, this may be 
true), or of course (Yes, I know it), or really (Yes? 
is it true?) or truly (Yes, I will). But in Chinese, in 
Annamitic (and likewise in Siamese and Burmese), 
these modulations have a much wider application. 
Thus in Annamitic, ba pronounced with the grave 
accent means a lady, an ancestor; pronounced with 
the sharp accent it means the favourite of a prince; 
pronounced with the semigrave accent, it means what 
has been thrown away ; pronounced with the grave 
circumflex, it means what is left of a fruit after it 
has been squeezed out; pronounced with no accent, 
it means three; pronounced with the ascending 
or interrogative accent, it means a box on the ear. 
Thus— 

Da, ba, b&, ba, 


§L 


is said to mean, if properly pronounced, £ Three 
ladies gave a box on the ear to the favourite of the 
prince.’ How much these accents must be exposed 
to fluctuations in different dialects is easy to per¬ 
ceive. Though they are fixed by grammatical rules, 
and though their neglect causes the most absurd 
mistakes, they were clearly in the beginning the 
mere expression of individual feeling, and therefore 
liable to much greater dialectic variation than gram¬ 
matical forms, properly so called. But let us take 
what we might call grammatical forms in Chinese, 
in order to see how differently they too fare in dia¬ 
lectic dispersion, as compared with the terminations 
of inflectional languages. Though the grammatical 
organisation of Latin is well-nigh used up in Frencn, 
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4tiU see in tlie 6* of the plural a remnant of 
itin paradigm., We can trace the one back to the 
other. But in Chinese, where the plural is formed 
by the addition of some word meaning ‘ multitude, 
heap, flock, class/ what trace of original relationship 
remains when one dialect uses one, another another 
word? The plural in Cochin-Chinese is formed by 
jflacing fo before the substantive. This fo means 
many, or a certain number. It may exist in Chinese, 
but it is certainly not used there to form the plural. 
Another word employed for forming plurals is nung , 
several, and this again is wanting in Chinese. It 
fortunately happens, however, that a few words ex¬ 
pressive of plurality have been preserved both in 
Chinese and Cochin-Chinese :_as, for instance, choung , 
clearly the Chinese tchoung , 39 meaning conflux, vul- 
gus, till, and used as an exponent of the plural; and 
hah, which has been identified with the Chinese ho. 
The last identification may seem doubtful; and if we 
suppose that choung , too, had been given up in 
Cochin-Chinese as a term of plurality, how would 
the tests which we apply for discovering the original 
identity of the Aryan languages have helped us in 
determining the real and close relationship between 
Chinese and Cochin-Chinese? 

The present indicative is formed in Cochin-Chinese 
by simply putting the personal pronoun before the 
root. Thus — 



Toy men, 
Mai men, 
No men, 


I love, 
thou lovest. 
he loves. 


30 Endlicher, Chineskche GrammatiJc , s. 152. 
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Mai da men, 
ho da men, 


I loved, 
thou lovedst. 
he loved. 


The future is formed by the addition of che. 
Thus — 

Toy chi men, I shall love 

Mai chi men, thou wilt love. 

No che men, he will love. 


Now, ha,ve we any right, however convinced we 
ma y the close relationship between Ohmese and 
Cochiii-Chinese, to expect the same forms in the lan¬ 
guage of the Mandarins ? Not at all. The pronoun 
of the first person in Cochiu-Chinese is not a pro¬ 
noun, but means ‘ servant.’ ‘ I love ’ is expressed in 
that civil language by ‘ servant loves .’ 40 In Chinese 
the same polite phraseology is constantly observed , 41 
but the words used are not the same, and do not 
include toy, servant. Instead of ngo, I, the Chinese 
would use hua § in, man of little virtue; tain, subject ; 
la, blockhead . 42 Nothing can be more polite; but 


M Lion de Rosny, l. o. 302. 11 Endlichor, § 206. 

42 I owe the following note to the kindness of M. Stanislas Julien:— 

‘ La mnniire dont le mot f go s’expriine dans les diflerentes conditions 
est fort curieuse. 

c Un homnie ordinaire dira par humilite: yu, le stupide; H t lo frere 
cadet; siao-ti , le petit; nou-thsdi> l’esclave. 

‘ L empereiu? dit : tiao-tieu, parvus filius ; siao- t ul, parvus infans. Un 
prince dit: koua-jin, exiguse virtutis homo; kou y 1’orphelin; pou-kov non 
bonus. 

‘ Un magistrat supdrieur (un prdfet) dit: pen-foit, ma ville dii premier 
II. D 
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e* cannot expect tliat different nations should hi 
v .^^xactly the same polite speeches, though they may 
agree in the common sense of grammar. The past 
tense is indicated in Chinese by particles meaning 
‘ already ’ or ‘ formerly/ but we do not find among 
them the Annamitic da. The same applies to the 
future. The system is throughout the same, but the 
materials are different. Shall we say, therefore, that 
these languages cannot be proved to be related, 
because they do not display the same criteria of re¬ 
lationship as French and English, Latin and Greek, 
Celtic and Sanskrit ? 

I tried in one of my former lectures to explain 
some of the causes which in nomadic dialects pro¬ 
duce a much more rapid shedding of words than in 
literary languages, and I have since received ample 
evidence to confirm the views which I then ex¬ 
pressed. I was not aware at that time how clearly 
Schelling, in his Einleitung in die Philosophie der 
Mythologie (vol. i. p. 114), had perceived the necessity 


ordre. Un magistrat inferieur (sous-pr6fet): hia-Jcouan, le magistrat 
infime. Pen-Men, ma sous-prefecture; pi-tcM, la basse charge. 

* Un Tartare parlant a l’empereur: nou-thsai , l’esclave. 

* Un religieux bouddhiste : pin-seng , lo pauvre religieux; siao-seng, le 
petit religienx. 

«Une femme parlant a son mari: nou-nou , escluve-esclave: nou-Jcia , 
esclave-maison ; tsien-tsie, la m^prisable concubine. 

‘ Un domestique: do, le domestique. 

‘ Un fils parlant a son pere: pou-siao , pas scmblable (c’est-a-dire, 
d6g£ner6). 

* Un vieillard dit: lao-fon, le vieil hommo; lao-han, lo vieux Chinois ; 
lao-ichue (vieux-stupide) ; lao-hieou, vieux-pourri. 

* Un religieux: tao-sse ; pin-tao, le pauvre tao; siao-tao, le petit tao. 

‘Une religieuse bouddhiste: pin-ni . la pauvre religieuse; siao-ni, la 

petite religieuse. 

* Une vieiile femme: lao-cMn, le vieux corps ; lao-niang, la vicille 
dame, etc.’ 
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ge and dialectic variety in all nomadic Ian- 
Speaking of the languages of Southern 


§L 


A ig erica, as described by Azara in his voyages 
(vol. ii.), he says :— 


Among that population the Guarani is the only language 
which is understood over a large area, and even this point 
requires more careful examination. Apart from this, as Azara 
remarks (and he has not only passed through these countries, 
but lived in them for years), the language changes from clan 
to clan, from cottage to cottage, so that often the members of 
one and the same family only understand each other. Nay, 
the very power of speech seems sometimes to become extinct! 
Their voice is never strong or sonorous ; they .only speak low 
never loud, even when they are being killed. They hardly 
move their lips while speaking, and there is no expression in 
their face to invite attention. They evidently dislike speaking, 
and if they see a friend a hundred steps off, they rather run 
after him than call him. Language, therefore, hero hovers on 
the very edge, and one step more would entirely put an end 
to it. 


My excellent friend, the Bishop of Melanesia, of 
whom'it is difficult to say whether we should admire 
him most as a missionary, or as a scholar, or as a 
bold mariner, meets in every small island with a new 
language, which none but a scholar could trace back 
to the Melanesian type. ‘ What an indication,* he 
writes, ‘ of the jealousy and suspicion of their lives, 
the extraordinary multiplicity of these languages 
affords ! In each generation, for aught I know, they 
diverge more and more ; provincialisms and local 
words, &c., perpetually introduce new causes for 
perplexity/ 

The northern peninsula of Celebes, of which the 

i> 2 
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if town is Menado, is inhabited by a race q 
istinct from the other people of the island. They 
are Malays, but have something of the Tartar and 
something of the European in their physiognomy. 
They agree best with some of the inhabitants of the 
Philippines; and Mr. Wallace, a most accurate ob¬ 
server, supposes that they have come from those 
islands originally by way of the Siaou and Sanguir 
islands, which are inhabited by an allied race. Their 
languages show this affinity, differing very much 
from all those of the rest of Celebes. A proof, how- 
of the antiquity of this immigration, and of 


ever. 


the low state of civilisation in which they must have 
existed for long periods, is to be seen in the variety 
of their languages. In a district about one hundred 
miles long by thirty miles wide, not less than ten 
distinct languages are spoken. Some of them are 
confined to single villages, others to groups of three 
or four; and though of course they have a certain 
family resemblance, they are yet so "distinct as to be 
mutually unintelligible. 43 

I shall mention to-day but one new, though insig¬ 
nificant cause of change in the Polynesian languages, 
in order to show that it is difficult to over-estimate 


the multifarious influences which are at work in 
nomadic dialects, constantly changing their aspect 
and multiplying their number; and in order to con¬ 
vince even the most incredulous how little we know 
ot all the secret springs of language if we confine our 
researches to a comparison of the classical tongues 
ol India, Greece, Italy, and Germany. 

\ . v. L . Wallace, ‘ Man in the Malay Archipelago/ Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society , iii. p. 206 . 
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Tahitians,' 14 besides their metaphorical eL 
^^ions, have another and a more singular mode of 
Splaying their reverence towards their king, by a 
custom which they term Te pi. They cease to em¬ 
ploy, m the common language, those words which 
form a part or the whole of the sovereign’s name, or 
that of one of his near relatives, and invent new 
terms to supply their place. As all names in Polv- 
nesian are significant, and as a chief usually has 
several, it will be seen that this custom must produce 
ei able chan 0 e in the language. It is true 
that this change is only temporary, as at the death 
of the king or chief the new word is dropt, and 
the original term resumed. But it is hardly to be 
supposed that after one or two generations the old 
words should still be remembered and be reinstated. 
Anyhow, it is a fact, that the missionaries, by em¬ 
ploying many of the new terms, give them a per¬ 
manency which will defy the ceremonial loyalty of 
the natives. Vancouver observes ( Voyage, vol. i. 
p. 135) that at the accession of Otu, which took place 
between the visit of Cook and his own, no less than 
forty or fifty of the most common words, which occur 
in conversation, had been entirely changed. It is 
not necessary that all the simple words which go to 
make up a compound name should be changed. ° The 
alteration of one is esteemed sufficient. Thus in 
Po-mare, signifying ‘the night (po) of coughing 
(ware),’ only the first word, po, has been dropped, mi 
being used in its place. So in Ai-mnta (eye-eater), 
the name of the present queen, the ai (eat) has been 
altered to anm, and the mata (eye) retained. In 

41 Halo, l. c. p. 283. 
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„ j/armna-vdha-roa (the chief with the large mou 
^ alone has been changed to maoro. It is the 

same as if, with the accession of Queen Victoria, 
either the word victory had been tabooed altogether, 
or only part of it, for instance tori, so as to make it 
high treason to speak during her reign of Tories, 
this word being always supplied by another; such, 
for instance, as Liberal-Conservative. The object 
was clearly to guard against the name of the sove¬ 
reign being ever used, even by accident, in ordinary 
conversation, and this object is attained by tabooing 
even one portion of liis name. 


But this alteration (as Mr. Hale continues) affects not 
only the words themselves, but syllables of similar sound in 
other words. Thus the name of one of the kings being Tu, 
not only was this word, which means ‘ to stand,’ changed to 
tia, but in the word fetu, star, the last syllable, though having 
no connection except in sound, with the word tu, underwent 
the same alteration— star being now fetid; tux, to strike, 
became tiai; and tu pa pan, a corpse, tia pa pau. So ha , 
four, having been changed to maha, the word aha , split, has 
been altered to amaha , and murilid, the name of a month, to 
muridha . When the word ai was changed to amu, mar an i, 
the name of a certain wind (in Rarotongan, maranai), became 
marctamu . 

The mode of alteration, or the manner of forming new 
terms, seems to be arbitrary. In many cases, the substitutes 
are made by changing or dropping some letter or letters of 
the original word, as hopoi for hapai , to carry in the arms; 
ene for hono , to mend ; an for tau , fit; hio for tio, to look ; 
ea for ara , path ; vau for varu , eight; vea for vera , not, & c. 
In other cases, the word substituted is one which had before 
a meaning nearly related to that of the term disused—as tia, 
straight, upright, is used instead of tu, to stand; pae , part, 
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, instead of rima, five ; piti y together, has replacad rua^ 
&c. In some cases, the meaning or origin of the new 
word is unknown, and it may be a mere invention — as ofai 
for ohatu , stone ; pape } for vcii , water; poke for mate , dead, 
&c. Some have been adopted from the neighbouring Pau- 
motuan, as rui, night, from rulci , dark; fene, six, from hene; 
avae, moon, from kawake. 

It is evident that but for the rule by which the old terms 
are revived on the death of the person in whose name they 
entered, the language might, in a few centuries, have been 
completely changed, not, indeed, in its grammar, but in its 
vocabulary. 


It might, no doubt, be said that the Te pi is a mere 
accident, a fancy peculiar to a fanciful race, but far 
too unimportant to claim any consideration from the 
philosophical student of language. I confess that at 
first it appeared to myself in the same light, but my 
attention was lately drawn to the fact, that the same 
peculiarity, or at least something very like it, exists 
in the Kafir languages. ‘The Kafir women,’ as we 
are told by the Rev.*J. W. Appleyard, in his excellent 
work on the Kafir language, 45 ‘have many words 
peculiar to themselves. This arises from a national 


45 The Kafir Txinguagc, comprising a sketch of its history, which in¬ 
cludes a general classification'of South African dialects, ethnographical 
and geographical; remarks upon its nature; and a grammar. By the 
Rev. J. W. Apple-yard, Wesleyan missionary in British Kaffraria. King 
William’s Town: printed for the Wesleyan Missionary Society; sold by 
Godlonton and White, Graham’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, and bv 
John Mason, 66, Paternoster Row, London. 1850. Appleyard’s remarks 
on Ukuhlonipa were pointed out to me by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, the 
author of an excellent work on the Origin of Language. 

See also Tylor, Early History of Mankind, p. 147, and the Rev. J. 
L. Bi'hne, Zulu-Kafr Dictionary , Cape Town, 1857, s.v. hlonipa, to be 
basliiul, to keep at a distance through timidity, to shun approach, to 
avoid mentioning one’s name, to be respectful. 
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om, called Ukuldorivpa , which forbids their 
uncing any word which may happen to contain a 
sound similar to one in the names of their nearest 
male relations. 5 It is perfectly true that the words 
substituted are at first no more than family idioms— 
nay, that they would be confined to the gossip of 
women, and not enter into the conversation of men. 
But the influence of women on the language of each 
generation is much greater than that of men. We 
very properly call our language in Germany our 
mother-tongue, Unsere Mutter spr ache, for it is from 
our mothers that we learn it, with all its peculiarities, 
faults, idioms, accents. Cicero, in his ‘ Brutus 5 (c. 
58), said:—‘It makes a great difference whom we 
hear at home every day, and with whom we speak as 
boys, and how our fathers, our tutors, and our 
mothers speak. We read the letters of Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, and it is clear from them that 
her sons were brought up not in the lap, but, so to 
say, in the very breath and speech of their mother/ 
And again (Rhet. iii. 12), when speaking of his 
mother-in-law, Crassus said, ‘When I hear Lrnlia 
(for women keep old fashions more readily, because, 
as they do not hear the conversation of many people, 
they will always retain what they learned at first); 
but when I hear her, it is as if I were listening to 
Plautus and Nsevius/ 

But this is not all. Dante ascribed the first at- 
i empts at using the vu lgar tongue in Italy for literary 
compositions to the silent influence of ladies who did 
not understand the Latin language. Now this vulgar 
Italian, before it became the literary language of 
Italy, held very much the same position there as the 
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ed Prakrit dialects in India; and tliese Praia' 
fects first assumed a literary; p osit ion in the San¬ 
skrit plays where female characters, both high and 
low, are introduced as speaking Prakrit, instead of 
the Sanskrit employed by kings, noblemen, and 
priests. Here, then, we have the language of women, 
or, if not of women exclusively, at all events of women 
and domestic servants, gradually entering into the 
literary idiom, and in later times even supplanting it 
altogether; for it is from the Prakrit, and not from 
the literary Sanskrit, that the modern vernaculars 
of India branched off in course of time. Nor is the 
simultaneous existence of two such representatives of 
one and the same language as Sanskrit and Prakrit 
confined to India. On the contrary, it has been re¬ 
marked that several languages divide themselves from 
the first into two great branches; one showing a 
more manly, the other a more feminine character; 
one richer in consonants, the other richer in vowels; 
one more tenacious of the original grammatical ter¬ 
minations, the other more inclined to slur over these 
terminations, and to simplify grammar by the use of 
circumlocutions. Tlius we have Greek in its two 
dialects, the ^Eolic and the Ionic, with their sub¬ 
divisions, the Doric and Attic. In German we find 
the High and the Low German; in Celtic, the Gadlielic 
and Cymric, as in India the Sanskrit and Prakrit; 
and it is by no means an unlikely explanation, that, 
as Grimm suggested in the case of High and Low 
German, so likewise in the other Aryan languages, 
the stem and strict dialects, the Sanskrit, the^JEolici 
the Gadlielic, represent the idiom of the fathers and 
brothers, used at public assemblies ; while the soft 
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d simpler dialects, the Prakrit, the Ionic, and the 
Cymric, sprang originally from the domestic idiom of 
mothers, sisters, and servants at home. 

But whether the influence of the language of women 
be admitted on tliis large scale or not, certain it is, 
that through, a thousand smaller channels their idioms 
everywhere find admission into the domestic conver¬ 
sation of the whole family, andihto the public speeches 
of their assemblies. The greater the ascendancy of 
the female element in society, the greater the influence 
of their language on the language of a family or a 
clan, a village or a town. The cases, however, that 
are mentioned of women speaking a totally different 
language from the men, cannot be used in confirmation 
of this view. The Caribe women, for instance, in the 
Antille Islands, 46 spoke a language different from that 
of their husbands, because the Caribes had killed the 
whole male population of the Arawakes and married 
their women; and something similar seems to have 
taken place among some of the tribes of Greenland. 47 
Yet even these isolated cases show how, amone: savage 
races, in a primitive state of society, language may be 
influenced by what we should call purely accidental 
causes. 

But to return to the Kafir language, we find in it 
clear traces that what may have been originally a mere 
feminine peculiarity—the result, if you like, of the 
bashfulness of the Kafir ladies— extended its influence. 
For, in the same way as the women eschew words 
which contain a sound similar to the names of their 
nearest male relatives, the men also of certain Kafir 


40 Horvas, Catahgo, i. p. 212. 


47 Ibid. i. p. 3G9. 
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feel a prejudice against employing a word that 
similar in sound to the name of one of their former 
chiefs. Thus, the Amambaiu do not use ilanga, the' 
general word for sun, because their first chief’s name 
was TJlanga, but employ isota instead. For a similar 
reason, the Amagqunukwebi substitute immela for 
isitshetshe, the general term for knife.' 18 

Here, then, we may perceive two things : first, the 
influence which a mere whim, if it once becomes 
stereotyped, may exercise on the whole character of 
a language (for we must remember that as every 
woman had her own male relations, and every tribe 
its own ancestors, a large number of words must 
constantly have been tabooed and supplanted in these 
African and Polynesian dialects) ; secondly, the cu¬ 
rious coincidence that two great branches of speech, 
the Kafir and the Polynesian, should share in common 
what at first sight would seem a merely accidental 
idiosyncrasy, a thing that might have been thought 
of once, but never again. It is perfectly true that 
such principles as the Te pi and the Ukuhlonipa could 
never become powerful agents in the literary languages 
of civilised nations, and that we must not look for 
traces of their influence either in Sanskrit, Greek, or 
Latin, as known to us. 49 But it is for that very reason 
that the study of what I call Nomad languages, as 
distinguished from State languages, becomes so in¬ 
structive. We see in them what we can no longer 
expect to see even in the most ancient Sanskrit or 
Hebrew. We watch the childhood of language with 
all its childish freaks, and we learn at least this one 

45 Appleyard, l. c. p. 70. 

43 beo Loredan Larchey, Les Exccntricitls du Langage: Paris, 18Gj. 
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tasson, that there often is more in real language 
is dreamt of in our philosophy. 

One more testimony in support of these views. 
Mr. H. W. Bates, in his latest work, c The Naturalist 
on the Amazons/ writes :— 


But language is not a sure guide in the filiation of Brazi¬ 
lian tribes, seven or eight languages - being sometimes spoken 
on the same river within a distance of 200 or 300 miles. 
There are certain peculiarities in Indian habits which lead to 
a quick corruption of language and segregation of dialects. 
Vvhen Indians, men or women, are conversing amongst them¬ 
selves, they seem to take pleasure in inventing new modes of 
pronunciation, or in distorting words. It is amusing to notice 
how the whole party will laugh when the wit of the circle 
perpetrates a new slang term, and these new words are very 
often retained. I have noticed this during long voyages made 
with Indian crews. When such alterations occur amongst a 
family or horde, which often live many years without com¬ 
munication with the rest of their tribe, the local corruption 
of language becomes perpetuated. Single hordes belonging 
to the same tribe, and inhabiting the banks of the same river, 
thm become, in the course of many years’ isolation, unin¬ 
telligible to other hordes, as happens with the Coll mas on the 
Jurua. I think it, therefore, very probable that the dispo¬ 
sition to invent new words and new modes of pronunciation, 
added to the small population and habits of isolation of hordes 
and tribes, are the causes of the wonderful diversity of lan¬ 
guages in South America.—(Yol. i. pp. 329-30.) 

As I intend to limit tlie present course of lectures 
chiefly to Greek and Latin, with its Romance offshoots ; 
English, with its Continental kith and kin; and 
the much-abused, though indispensable, Sanskrit, I 
thought it necessary thus from the beginning to 
guard against the misapprehension that the study of 
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*it and its cognate dialects could supply us witl. 
'that is necessary for the Science of Language. It 
can do so as little as an exploration of the tertiary 
epoch could tell us all about the stratification of the 
earth. But, nevertheless, it can tell us a great deal. 



By displaying the minute laws that regulate the 
changes of each consonant, each vowel, each accent, 
it disciplines the student, and teaches him respect for 
every jot and tittle in any, even the most barbarous, 
dialect he may hereafter have to analyse. By help¬ 
ing us to an understanding of that language in which 
we think, and of others most near and dear to us, it 
makes us perceive the great importance which the 
Science of Language has for the Science of the Mind. 
Nay, it shows that the two are inseparable, and that 
without a proper analysis of human language we shall 
never arrive at a true knowledge of the human mind. 
I quote from Leibniz: c I believe truly/ he says, c that 
languages are the best mirror of the human mind, and 
that an exact analysis of the signification of words 
would make us better acquainted than anything else 
with the operations of the understanding.’ 

I propose to divide my lectures into two parts. I 
shall first treat of what may be called the body or the 
outside of language, the sounds in which language is 
clothed, whether we call them letters, syllables, or 
words ; describing their origin, their formation, and 
the laws which determine their growth and decay. 


In this part we shall have to deal with some of the 
more important principles of Etymology. 

In the second part I mean to investigate what may 
be called the soul or the inside of language; examin¬ 
ing the first conceptions that claimed utterance, their 
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binations and ramifications, tlieir growth, th 
ecay, and their resuscitation. In that part we shall 
have to inquire into some of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of Mythology, both ancient and modem, and to 
determine the sway, if any, which language as such 
exercises over our thoughts. 


( 
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LECTURE II. 

LANGUAGE AND REASON. 

T HE division of my subject which I sketched out 
at the end of my last lecture is liable, I am aware, 
to some grave objections. To treat of sound as in¬ 
dependent of meaning, of thought as independent of 
words, seems to defy one of the best established prin¬ 
ciples of the science of language. Where do we ever 
meet in reality, I mean in the world such as it is, with 
articulate sounds—sounds like those that form the 
body of language, existing by themselves, and inde¬ 
pendent of language ? No human being utters arti¬ 
culate sounds without an object, a purpose, a mean¬ 
ing . 1 The endless configurations of sound which are 
collected in our dictionaries would have no existence 
at all, they would be the mere ghost of a language, 
unless they stood there as the embodiment of thought, 
as the realisation of ideas. Even the inteijections 
which we use, the cries and screams which are the 
precursors, or, according to others, the elements, of 
articulate speech, never exist without meaning. Arti¬ 
culate sound is always an utterance, a bringing out of 

1 Ait. Br. II. : ‘Manas A vA ishiitA vAg vadati, yAm hy any a* 
manA va/cam vadatya suryA ^Ai sA vAg adeva^ush^a.' ‘The 
voice speaks as impelled hy the nlind; if one utters speech with a 
diff rent mind or meaning, that is ciemoniaeal speech, not loved by the 
gods:’ 
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jetting that is within, a manifestation or rev* 
of something that wants to manifest and to reveal 
itself. It would be different if language had been in¬ 
vented by agreement; if certain wise kings, priests, 
and philosophers had put their heads together and 
decreed that certain conceptions should be labelled 
and ticketed with certain sounds. In that case we 
might speak of the sound as the outside, of the ideas 
as the inside of language ; and no objection could be 
raised to our treating each of them separately. 

"Why it is impossible to conceive of living human 
language as having originated in a conventional agree¬ 
ment, I endeavoured to explain in one of my former 
lectures. But I should by no means wish to be under¬ 
stood as denying the possibility of framing some lan¬ 
guage in this artificial manner, after men have once 
learnt to speak and to reason. It is the fashion to 
laugh at the idea of an artificial, still more of a uni¬ 
versal language. But if this problem were really so 
absurd, a man like Leibniz would hardly have taken 
so deep an interest in its solution. That such a 
language should ever come into practical use, or that 
the whole earth should in that manner ever be of one 
language and one speech again, is hard to conceive. 
But that the problem itself admits of a solution, and 
of a very perfect solution, cannot be doubted. 

As there prevails much misconception on this sub¬ 
ject, I shall devote part of this lecture to a statement 
of what has been achieved in framing a philosophical 
and universal language. 

L eibniz , in a letter to Uemond de Montmort , written 
two years before his death, expressed himself with the 
greatest confidence on the value of what he calls his 
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ie generate, and we can hardly doubt that hi 
.hen acquired a perfectly clear insight into his 
i a£2i of a universal language. 2 ‘ If he succeeded,’ 
he writes, ‘ in stirring up distinguished men to culti¬ 
vate the calculus with infinitesimals, it was because 
he could give palpable proofs of its use; but he had 
spoken to the Marquis de L’Hopital and others, of 
his Specieuse generate, without gaining from them 
more attention than if he had been telling them of a 
dream. He ought to be able, he adds, to°support his 
theory by some palpable use; but for that purpose he 
would have to carry out a part of his Characteristics— 
no easy matter, particularly circumstanced as he then 
was, deprived of the conversation of men who would 
encourage and help him in this work.’ 

A few months before this letter, Leibniz spoke 
with perfect assurance of his favourite theory. He 
admitted the difficulty of inventing and arranging 
this philosophical language; but he maintained that, 
if once carried out, it could be acquired by others 
without a dictionary, and with comparative ease. He 
should be able to carry it out, he said, if he were 
younger and less occupied, or if young men of talent 
were by his side. A few eminent men might complete 
the work in five years, and within two years they 
might bring out the systems of ethics and meta¬ 
physics in the form of an incontrovertible calculus. 

Leibniz died before he could lay before the world 
the outlines of his philosophical language, and many 
even among his admirers have expressed their doubts 
whether he ever had a clear conception of the nature 
of such a language. It seems hardly compatible, 

Guhraucr, 6. W. Freiherr von Leibnitz, 1846, vol. i. p. 3'>8 
II. e 
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However, with the character of Leibniz to sir 
that he should have spoken so confidently, that he 
should actually have placed this Specialise generate 
on a level with his differential calculus, if it had been 
a mere dream. It seems more likely that Leibniz 
was acquainted with a work which, in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, attracted much attention 
in England, ‘ The Essay towards a Eeal Character 
and a Philosophical Language/ 3 by Bishop Wilkins 
(London, 1GG8), and that he perceived at once that 
the scheme there traced out was capable of much 
greater perfection. This work had been published by 
the Royal Society, and the author’s name was so well 
known as one of its founders, that it could hardly 
have escaped the notice of the Hanoverian philoso¬ 
pher, who was in such frequent correspondence with 
members of that society. 4 

Now, though it has been the fashion to sneer at 
Bishop Wilkins and his Universal Language, his work 
seems to me, as far as I can judge, to offer the best 
solution that has yet been offered of a problem which, 
if of no practical importance, is of great interest from 
a merely scientific point of view; and though it is 
impossible to give an intelligible account of the 
Bishop’s scheme without entering into particulars 
which cannot be but tedious, it will help us, I believe, 
towards a better understanding of real language, 

3 The work of Bishop Wilkins is analysed and criticised by Lord 
Monboddo, in the second volume of his Origin and Progress of Langnage > 
Edinburgh, 1774. 

4 This supposition has been confirmed by a passage in which Leibniz 
actually quoted dshop Wilkins. See Bcnfey, Geschichte dcr Sprach- 
ioissenschaft , p. 240; Trendelenburg, in the Mount sbcrickte dcr Berliner 
AK ad emir, 1860, p. 37 f> . and a note in the French translation of my 
Lectures by Harris and Perrot, p. 57. 
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:an acquire a clear idea of what an artificial ^ 
tage would be, and how it would differ from 
living speech. 

The primary object of the Bishop was not to invent 
a new spoken language, though he arrives at that in 
the end, but to contrive a system of writing or repre¬ 
senting our thoughts that should be universally in¬ 
telligible. We have, for instance, our numerical 
figures, which are understood by people speaking 
different languages, and which, though differently 
pronounced in different parts of the world, convey 
everywhere the same idea. We have besides such 
signs as 4- plus, — minus, x to be multiplied, ~ to 
be divided, = equal, < greater, > smaller, © sun, 
O moon, ® earth, % Jupiter, b Saturn, z Mars, $ 
Venus, &c., which are intelligible to mathematicians 
and astronomers all over the world. 


Now if to every thing and notion,—I quote from Bishop 
Wilkins (p. 21)—there were assigned a distinct mark, to¬ 
gether with some provision to express grammatical derivations 
mid inflexions, this might suffice as to one great end of a real 
character, namely, the expression of our conceptions by marks, 
which shall signify things, and not words. And so, likewise, 
if several distinct words (sounds) were assigned to the names 
of such things, with certain invariable rules for all such 
grammatical derivations and inflexions, and such only as are 
natural and necessary, this would make a much more easy and 
convenient language thau is yet in being.. 

- This suggestion, which, as we shall see, is not the 
one which Bishop Wilkins carried out, has lately been 
taken up by Don Sinibaldo de Mas , in his Ideographic . ft 

4 Ideographic. M4moire snr la possibility et 'a facilite de former line 
eoriture gen£rale au moyen de luquelle tous les peuplos puissent sen- 
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DON SINIBALDO DE MAS. 

e gives a list of 2,600 figures, all formed aftte. 
pattern of musical notes, and lie assigns to eacli a 
certain meaning. According* to the interval in which 
the head of such a note is placed, the same sign is to 
be taken as a noun, an adjective, a verb, or an ad¬ 
verb. Thus the same sign might be used to express 
love, to love, loving, and lovingly, by simply moving 
its head on the lines and spaces fiom f to e, d, and 
c. Another system of signs is then added to express 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, and other 
grammatical categories, and a system of hieroglyphics 
is thus formed, by which the author succeeds in 
rendering the first 150 verses of the jEneid. It is 
perfectly true, as the author remarks, that the diffi¬ 
culty of learning his 2,000 signs is nothing in com¬ 
parison with learning several languages; it is perfectly 
true, also, that nothing can exceed the simplicity of 
his grammatical notation, which excludes by its very 
nature everything that is anomalous. The whole 
grammatical framework consists of thirty-nine signs, 
whereas, as Don Sinibaldo remarks, we have in 
French 310 different terminations for the simple 
tenses of the ten regular conjugations, 1,755 for the 
thirty-nine irregular conjugations, and 200 for the 
auxiliary verbs, a sum total of 2,2G5 terminations, 
which must be learnt by heart. 6 It is perfectly true, 
again, that few persons would ever use more than 
4,000 words, and that by having the same sign used 
throughout as noun, verb, adjective, and adverb, this 


ten-lro mutucllfment sans que k uns connaissent la Jangue des autres ; 
cent par Don Sinibaldo de Alas, Envoy6 extraordinaire et Alinislre 
plempctontiairo de S. Al. C. cn Chine. Paris: Ij. Dur rat, 1863 
• Page 09. 
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r might still be considerably reduced. There is, 
bwever, this fundamental difficulty, that the assign¬ 
ment of a certain sign to a certain idea is purely 
arbitrary in this system, a difficulty which, as we 
shall now proceed to show, Bishop Willdns endea¬ 
voured to overcome in a very ingenious and truly 
philosophical way. 



If these marks or notes (he writes) could be so contrived 
as to have such a dependence upon, and relation to, one 
another, as might be suitable to the nature of the things and 
notions which they represented ; and so, likewise, if the names 
of things could be so ordered as to contain such a kind of 
affinity or opposition in their letters and sounds, as might be 
some way answerable to the nature of the things which they 
signified ; this would yet be a farther advantage superadded, 
by which, besides the best way of helping the memory by 
natural method, the understanding likewise. would be highly 
improved; and we should, by learning the character and the 
names of things, be instructed likewise in their natures, the 
knowledge of both of which ought to be conjoined. 7 


The Bishop, then, undertakes neither more nor less 
than a classification of all that is or can be Imown, 
and he makes this dictionary of notions the basis of 
a corresponding dictionary of signs, both mitten and 
spoken. All this is done with great circumspection, 
and if we consider that it was undertaken nearly two 
hundred years ago, and carried out by one man single- 
handed, we shall be inclined to judge leniently of 
what may now seem to us antiquated and imperfect 
in his catalogue raisonne of human knowledge. A 
careful consideration of his work will show us why 
this language, which was meant to be permanent, 

7 Page 21. 
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changeable, and universal, would, on the contrary, 
by its very nature, be constantly shifting. As our 
knowledge advances, the classification of our notions 
is constantly remodelled; nay, in a certain sense, all 
advancement of learning may be called a corrected 
classification of our notions. If a plant, classified ac¬ 
cording to the system of Linnams, or according to that 
of Bishop Wilkins, has its own peculiar place in their 
synopsis of knowledge, and its- own peculiar sign in 
their summary of philosophical language, every change 
in the classification of plants would necessitate a 
change in the philosophical nomenclature. The whale, 
for instance, is classified by Bishop Wilkins as a fish, 
falling under the division of viviparous and oblong. 
Fishes, in general, are classed as substances , animate , 
sensitive , sanguineous , and the sign attached to the 
whale, by Bishop Wilkins, expresses every one of 
those differences which mark its place in his system 
of knowledge. As soon, therefore, as we treat the 
whale no longer as a fish, but as a mammal, its place 
is completely shifted, and its sign or name, if re¬ 
tained, would mislead us quite as much as the names 
of rainbow, thunderbolt, sunset, and others, expres¬ 
sive of ancient ideas which we know to be erroneous. 
This would happen even in strictly scientific subjects. 

Chemistry adopted acid as the technical name of 
a class of bodies of which those first recognised in 
science were distinguished by sourness of taste. But 
as chemical knowledge advanced, it was discovered 
that there were compounds precisely analogous in 
essential character, which were not sour, and Conse¬ 
quently acidity was but an accidental quality of some 
of these bodies, not a necessary or universal character 
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It was thought too late to change the name, 
ccordingly in all European languages the term 
acid , or its etymological equivalent, is now applied to 
rock-crystal, quartz, and flint. 

In like manner, from a similar misapplication of 
salt , in scientific use, chemists class the substance of 
which junk-bottles, French mirrors, windows, and 
opera glasses are made, among the salts , while ana¬ 
lysts have declared that the essential character, not 
only of other so-called salts, but of common kitchen 
salt, the salt of salts, has been mistaken; that salt is 
not salty and, accordingly, have excluded that sub¬ 
stance from the class of bodies upon which, as their 
truest representative, it had bestowed its name. 8 

The Bishop begins by dividing all things which 
may be the subjects of language into six classes or 
genera, which he again subdivides by their several 
differences. These six classes comprise 


(St 
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A. Transcendental Notions. 

B. Substances. 

C. Quantities. 

D. Qualities. 

E. Actions. 

F. Relations. 


In B to F we easily recognise the principal pre¬ 
dicaments or categories of logic, the pigeon-holes in 
which the ancient philosophers thought they could 
stow away all the ideas that ever entered the human 
mind. Under A we meet with a number of more 
abstract conceptions, such as kind, cause,condition, &c. 

8 Marsh, History of the English Laguayc, p. 211; Liebig, Chant sche 
Brtefe, 4th edit. i. p. 96. 
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1 By subdividing these six classes, the Bishop aij 
'in the end at forty classes, which, according to him, 
comprehend everything that can be known or ima¬ 
gined, and therefore everything that can possibly 
claim expression in a language, whether natural or 
artificial. To begin with the beginning, we find that 
his transcendental notions refer either to things or to 
words. Referring to things, we have 


I. Transcendentals General, su<Jh as the notions of hind, 
cause , differences , end , means , mode. Here, under hind , we 
should find such notions as being, thing, notion, name, sub¬ 
stance, accident, &c. Under notions of cause we meet with 
author, tool, aim, stuff, &c. 

II. Transcendental of Mixed Relation, such as the 
notions of general quantity, continued quantity , discontinued 
quantity , quality , whole and part. Under general quantity 
the notions of greatness and littleness, excess and defect; 
under continued quantity those of length, breadth, depth, &c., 
would find their places. 

III. Transcendental Relations of Actions, such as the 
notions of simple action (putting, taking), comparate action 
(joining, repeating, &cV), business (preparing, designing, be¬ 
ginning), commerce (delivering, paying, reckoning), event 
(gaining, keeping, refreshing), motion (going, leading, meet¬ 
ing)- 

IV. The Transcendental Motions of Discourse, compre¬ 
hending all that is commonly comprehended under grammar 
and logic: ideas such as noun, verb, particle, prose, verse, letter, 
syllogism, question, affirmative, negative, and many more. 

After these general notions, which constitute the first four 
classes, but before what we should call the categories, the 
Bishop admits two independent classes of transcendental notions, 
one for God, the other for the World , neither of which, as he 
says, can be treated as predicaments, because they are not 
capable of any subordinate species. 
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e fifth class, therefore, consists entirely of the idea < 


VI. The sixth class comprehends the World or universe, 
divided into spiritual and corporeal , and embracing such 
notions as spirit, angel, soul, heaven, planet, earth, land, &c. 

After this we arrive at the five categories, subdivided into 
thirty-four subaltern genera, which, together with the six 
classes of transcendental notions, complete, in the end, his 
forty genera. The Bishop begins with substance , the first 
difference of which he makes to be inanimate , and distin¬ 
guishes by the name of 


VII. Element, as his seventh genus. Of this there are 
several differences, fire, air , water , earth , each comprehending 
a number of minor species. 

Next comes substance inanimate, divided into vegetative 
and sensitive. The vegetative again he subdivides into imper¬ 
fect^ such as minerals , and perfect , such as plants . 

The imperfect vegetative he subdivides into 

VIII. Stone, and 


IX. Metal. 

Stone he subdivides by six differences, which, as he tells 
us, is the usual number of differences that he finds under 
every genus ; and under each of these differences he enume¬ 
rates several species, which seldom exceed the number of nine 
under any one. 

Having thus gone through the imperfect vegetative , he comes 
to the perfect , or plant , which he says is a tribe so numerous 
and various, that he confesses he found a great deal of trouble 
in dividing and arranging it. It is in fact a botanical classi¬ 
fication, not based on scientific distinctions like that adopted 
by Linnceus, but on the more tangible differences in the out¬ 
ward form of plants. It is interesting, if' for nothing else, at 
least for the rich native nomenclature of all kinds of herbs, 
shrubs, and trees, which it contains. 

The herb he defines to be a minute and tender plant, and 
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as arranged ifc according to its leaves, in which way c 
[fdered, it makes his 

X. Class, Leaf-herbs. 

Considered according to its dowers, it makes his 

XL Class, or Flower-herbs. 

Considered according to its seed-vessels, it makes his 

XII. Class, or Seed-herbs. 

Each of these classes is divided by a certain number of 
differences, and under each difference numerous species are 
enumerated and arranged. 

All other plants being woody, and being larger and firmer 
than the herb, are divided into 
, XIII. Shrubs, and 

XIV. Trees. 

Having thus exhausted the vegetable kingdom, the Bishop 
proceeds to the animal or sensitive , as he calls it, this being 
the second member of his division of animate substance. This 


kingdom he divides into 

XV. Exsanguineous. 

XVI. , XVII., XVIII. Sanguineous, namely Fish, Bird, 
and Beast. 

Having thus considered the general nature of vegetables 
and animals, he proceeds to consider the parts of both, some 
of which are peculiar to particular plants and animals, and 
constitute his 

XIX. Genus, Peculiar Parts ; 

while others are general , and constitute hi3 

XX. Genus, General Parts. 

Having thus exhausted the category of substances , he goes 
through the remaining categories of quantity, quality, action, 
and relation, which, together with the preceding classes, are 
represented in the following table, the skeleton, in fact, oi the 
whole body of human knowledge. 
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namely, those universal notions, whether belonging more properly to i 

{ General. I. I 

It elation Mixed. II. 

Relation of Action. HI. 

JVords; Discourse. IV. 

Special ; denoting either 
i Creator. Y. 

1 Creature ; namely, snch things as were either created or concreatcd by God, not 
excluding several of those notions which are framed by the minds of men, 
considered either 
f Collectively; World. VI. 

1 Distributive 1 y ; according to tho several kinds of beings, whether such as do 
lx?long to 
(‘Substance. 

f Inanimate; ELEMENT. VII. 

\ Animate; considered according to their several 
fSpecies ; whether 
f Vegetative ; 


Imperfect; as Minerals { 


Perfect; as Plant 


Sensitive 


Parts i PECULIAR. XIX. 
la,ts t General. XX. 


"Herb, considered (Leaf. X. 

according to \ Flower. XI. 

Siir uii. XIII. ( Seed-Vessel. XII. 

,Trek. XIV. 

( Exsangulneoub. XV. 

( Ftsh. XVI. 

{Sanguineous -I Bird. XVII. 

( Beast. XVIII. 


^Accident. 

" Quantity; 


Quality; 


Action; 


Relation; 


1 Magnitude. XXI. 

Space. XXII. 

Measure. XXIII. 

{ Natural Tower. XXIV. 
Habit. XXV. 

Manners. XXVI. 

Sensible Quality. XXVII. 
Sickness. XXVIH. 
^SPIRITUAL. XXIX. 

J Corporeal. XXX. 

1 Mo'noN. XXXI. 

I Opkraiion. XXXII. 


'PiHvate 


whether more 


.Public 


( (Economical. XXXIII. 
\ Possessions. XXXIV. 
1 Provisions. XXXV. 

Glvii.. XXXVI. 
Judicial. XXXVTI. 

■ Meat ary. XXXV III. 
Naval. XXXIX. 

, Ecclesiastical. XL. 


The Bishop is far from claiming any great merit 
for his survey of human knowledge, and he admits 
most fully its many defects. No single individual 
could have mastered such a subject, which would 
baffle even the united efforts of learned societies. Yet 
such as it is, and with all its imperfections, increased 
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tlie destruction of great part of his manuseril_ 

ie fire of London, it may give us some idea of what 
the genius of a Leibniz would have put in its place, 
if he had ever matured the idea which was from his 
earliest youth stirring in his brain. 


Having completed, in forty chapters, his philoso¬ 
phical dictionary of knowledge, Bishop Wilkins pro¬ 
ceeds to compose a philosophical grammar, according 
to which these ideas are to be formed into complex 
propositions and discourses. He then proceeds, in 
the fourth part of his work, to the framing of the 
language, which is to represent all possible notions, 
according as they have been previously arranged. 
He begins with the written language or Real Cha¬ 


racter, as he calls it, because it expresses things, and 
not sounds, as the common characters do. It is, 
therefore, to be intelligible to people who speak dif¬ 
ferent languages, and to be read without, as yet, being 
pronounced at all. It were to be wished, he says, 
that characters could be found bearing some resem¬ 
blance to the things expressed by them ; also, that the 
sounds of a language should have some resemblance 
to their objects. This, however, being impossible, he 
begins by contriving arbitrary marks for his forty 
genera. The next thing to be done is to mark the 
differences under each genus. This is done by affix¬ 
ing little lines at the left end of the character, 
forming with the character angles of different kinds, 
that is, right, obtuse, or acute, above or beiow; each 
of these affixes, according to its position, denoting the 
first, second, third, and following difference under the 
j enus, these diffei'enee3 being, as we saw, regularly 
numbered in his philosophical dictionary. 
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_ tliircl and last thing to be done is to expres; 
species under each difference. This is done by 
affixing the like marks to the other end of the cha¬ 
racter, denoting the species under each difference, as 
they are numbered in the dictionary. 

In this manner all the several notions of things 


§L 


which are the subject of language, can be represented 
by real characters. But besides a complete dic¬ 
tionary, a grammatical framework, too, is wanted 
before the problem of an artificial language can be 
considered as solved. In natural languages the gram¬ 
matical articulation consists either in separate par¬ 
ticles or in modifications in the body of a word, to 
whatever cause such modifications may be ascribed. 
Bishop Wilkins supplies the former by marks denoting 
particles, these marks being circular figures, dots, and 
little crooked lines, or virguke, disposed in a certain 
manner. The latter, the grammatical terminations, 
are expressed by hooks or loops, affixed to either end 
of the character above or below, from which we learn 
whether the thing intended is to be considered as a 
noun, or an adjective, or an adverb; whether it be 
taken in an active or passive sense, in the plural or 
singular number. In this manner, everything that 
can be expressed in ordinary grammars, the gender, 
number, and cases of nouns, the tenses and moods 
of verbs, pronouns, articles, prepositions, conjunc¬ 
tions, and interjections, are all rendered with a 
precision unsurpassed, nay unequalled, by any living 
language. 

Having thus shaped all his materials, the Bishop 
proceeds to give the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, 
written in what he calls his Real Character; and it 
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ist be confessed by every unprejudiced person 
vitli some attention and practice these specimens are 
perfectly intelligible. 

Hitherto, however, we have only arrived at a written 
language. In order to translate this written into a 
spoken language, the Bishop has expressed his forty 
genera or classes by such sounds as la, he, hi, da, de, 
di, ga, ge, gi, all compositions of vowels, with one or 
other of the best sounding consonants. The deferences 
under each of these genera he expresses by adding to 
the syllable denoting the genus one of the following 
consonants, b, d, g, p, t, c, z, s, n, according to the 
order in which the differences were ranked before in 
the tables under each genus, b expressing the first 
difference, d the second, and so on. 

The species is then expressed by putting after 
the consonant which stands for the difference one 
of the seven vowels, or, if more be wanted, the 
diphthongs. 

Thus we get the following radicals corresponding 
to the general table of notions, as given above : 


II.) 

Tran seen- 
dentals. 

( General 

Relation Mixed . 

Ba 

Ba 

III. J 

{^Relation of Action 

Be 

IV. 


Discourse 

Bi 

V. 


God . 

Da 

VI. 


World . 

Da 

VII. 


Element 

Be 

VIII. 


Stone . 

Di 

IX. 


Metal . 

Do 

X. 


Leaf I 

f Ga 

XI. 


Flower > Herbs ■ 

l Ga 

XII. 


Seed-vessel J 

1 Ge 

XIII. 


Shrub 

Gi 

XIV. 


Tree . 

Go 
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XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 
XXL 
XXII. 
XXIII, 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 
XXVII. 
XXVIII. 
XXIX. 
XXX. 
XXXI. 
XXXII. 
XXXIII. 

xxxrv. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 


J> Animals 

| Parts 
Quantity 

I 

V Quality 

J 

1 

^Action 

j 

1 

I 


Relation 


J 


Exsanguineous 
Fish . 

Bird . 

^ Beast . 
f Peculiar 
\ General 
f Magnitude 
< Space 
Measure 
f Natural Power 
| Habit . 

Manners 
| Quality, sensible 
. ^Sickness 
f Spiritual 
] Corporeal 
| Motion 
[_ Operation 
(Economical 
Possessions 
Provisions 
Civil 
Judicial 
Military 
Naval . 
(^Ecclesiastical 



Za 

Ze 

Zi 

Pa 

Pa 

Pe 

Pi 

Po 

Ta 

Ta 

Te 

Ti 

To 

Ca 

Ca 

Ce 

Ci 

Co 

Cy 

Sa 

Sa 

Se 

Si 

So 

Sy 


The differences of the first genus would be ex¬ 
pressed by, 

Bab, bad, bag, bap, bat, baC, baz, baS, ban. 


The species of the first difference of the first genus 
would be expressed by, 

Baba, baba, babe, babi, babo, babs, baby, babyi, baby*. 

Here baba would mean being, baba thing, babe 
notion, babi name, babo substance, baba quantity, baby 
action, babyi relation. 

For instance, if Dc signify element, he says, then 
Deb must signify the first difference, which, according 
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lie tables, is fire ; and Bebu will denote tbe I 
[pecies, wliicli is flame. Bet will be tbe fifth difference 
under that genus, which is appearing meteor; Beta. 
the first species, viz. rainbow 3 Beta the second, 
viz. halo. 

Thus if Ti signify the genus of Sensible Quality, 
then Tid must denote the second difference, which 
comprehends colours, and Tida must signify the 
second species under that difference, viz. redness, &c. 

The principal grammatical variations, laid down in 
the philosophical grammar, are likewise expressed by 
certain letters. If the word, he writes, is an adjec¬ 
tive, which, according to his method, is always de¬ 
rived from a substantive, the derivation is made by 
the change of the radical consonant into another 
consonant, or by adding a vowel to it. Thus, if Ba 
signifies God, dua must signify divine ; if Be signifies 
element, then due must signify elementary ; if Bo 
signifies stone, then duo must signify stony. In like 
manner voices and numbers and such-like accidents 
of words are formed, particles receive their phonetic 
representatives; and again, all his materials being 
shaped, a complete grammatical translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer is given by the Bishop in his own 
newl; -invented philosophical language. 

I hardly know whether the account here given of 
the artificial language invented by Bishop Wilkins 
will be intelligible, for, in spite of the length to 
which it has run, many points had to be omitted 
which would have placed the ingenious conceptions 
of its author in a much brighter light. My object 
was chiefly to show that to people acquainted with a 
real language, the invention of an artificial language 
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o means an impossibility, nay, that such ai] 
cial language might be much more perfect, 
more regular, more easy to learn, than any of the 
spoken tongues of man. The number of radicals in 
the Bishop’s language amounts to not quite 3,000, 
and these, by a judicious contrivance, are sufficient 
to express every possible idea. Thus the same 
radical, as we ‘saw, expresses with certain slight 
modifications, noun, adjective, and verb. Again, if 
Da is once known to signify God, then ida must 
signify that which is opposed to God, namely, idol . 
If dab be spirit, odab will be body ; if dad be heaven, 
odad will be hell. Again, if sabci is king, sava is 
royalty, salba is reigning, samba to be governed, &c. 

Let us now resume the thread of our argument. 
We saw that in an artificial language, the whole 
system of our notions, once established, may be 
matched to a system of phonetic exponents; but we 
maintain, until we are taught the contrary, that no 
real language was ever made in this manner. 9 

There never was an independent array of deter¬ 
minate conceptions waiting to be matched with an 
independent array of articulate sounds. As a matter 
of fact, we never meet with articulate sounds except 
as wedded to determinate ideas; nor do we ever, I be¬ 
lieve, meet with determinate ideas except as bodied 
forth in articulate sounds. This is a point of some im¬ 
portance on which there ought not to be any doubt or 
haze, and I therefore declare my eonviction, whether 
right or wrong, as explicitly as possible, that thought, 



n See an important letter of Descartes on the same subject in his 
CEuures completes , ed. Cousin, v. 61; quoted in the French translation 
of my Lectures. 
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REASON AND SPEECH. 

ne sense of the word, i.e. in the sense of reasS 
^i^impossible without language or without signs, 
what I stated in my former lectures, I shall not be 
understood as here denying the reality of thought or 
mental activity in animals. Animals and infants who 
are without language, are alike without reason; but 
the difference between animal and infant is, that the 
infant possesses the healthy germs of speech and 
reason, only not yet developed into actual speech and 
actual reason, whereas the animal has no such germs 
or faculties, capable of development in its present 
state of existence. We must concede to animals 
c sensation, perception, memory, will, and judgment , 5 
but we cannot allow to them a trace of what the 
Greek called logos, i. e. reason, literally, gathering, 
a word which most rightly and naturally expresses 
in Greek both speech and reason . 10 Animals were 
called by the Greek dloga , whether in the sense of 
without reason, or in the sense of speechless. L6gos 
is derived from Ugein , which, like Latin legere , means, 
originally, to gather. Hence, Katalogos , a catalogue, 
a gathering, a list; collcctio , a collection. In Homer , 11 
Ugein is hardly ever used in the same sense of saying, 
speaking, or meaning, but always in the sense of 
gathering, or, more properly, of telling, for to tell is 
the German zahlen, and means originally to count, 
to cast up. L6gos , used in the sense of reason, meant 
originally, like the English tale , or the German Zahl, 12 
gathering; for reason, ‘ though it penetrates into the 
depths of the sea and earth, elevates our thoughts as 


10 Cf. Farrar, p. 125; Heyse, p. 41. 

11 Od. xiv. 197 : otf n \4ycov icfitica OujuoD. Ulysses says 

he should never finish if he were to teU the sorrows of his heart, i.e. if 
he were to count or record them, not simply if he were to speak of them. 

12 Exod. v. 8, the tale, i.e. the number o;' tho bricks. 
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is the stars, and leads ns-through the vast spac 
large rooms of this miglity fabric/ 13 is nothing 
more or less than the gathering up of the single by 
means of the general. 14 To sum up, as Kant says, 
it is the office of the senses to perceive, and the office 
of the understanding to think; but to think is to 
unite different conceptions in one act of conscious¬ 
ness. 15 The Latin intelligo , i. e. inter-ligo , for inter- 
lego, exjDresses most graphically the interlacing of the 
general and the single, which is the peculiar province 
of the intellect. Expressions like cogitare , i. e. co- 
agitare , or to comprehend , rest on similar metaphors. 
But Logos used in the sense of word, means likewise 
a gathering, for every word, or, at least, eveiy name 
is based on the same process; it represents the 
gathering of single impressions under one general 
conception. As we cannot tell or count quantities 
without numbers, we cannot tell or recount things 
without words. There are tribes that have no nume¬ 
rals beyond four. Should we say that they do not 
know if they have five children instead of four ? 
They certainly do, as much as a cat knows that she 
has five kittens, and will look for the fifth if it has 
been taken away from her. But if they have no 
numerals beyond four, they cannot reason beyond 



13 Locke, On the Understanding ; iv. 17, 9. 

11 This, too, is well put by Locke (iii. 3, 20) in his terse and homely 
language: ‘I would say that all the great business of genera and species, 
and their essences, amounts to no more but this; that men making 
abstract ideas, and settling them in their minds, with names annexed to 
them, do thereby enable themselves to consider things, and discourse of 
them, as it wore, in bundles , for the easier and readier improvement and 
communication of (heir knowledge, which would advance but slowly 
were their words and thoughts confined only to particulars.’ 

15 Kant, Proleg. p. 60. 
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They would not know, as little as child 
low it, that two and three make five, but only that 
two and three make many. Though I dwelt on this 
point in the last lectures of my former course, a few 
illustrations may not be out of place here, to make 
my meaning quite clear. 

Man could not name a tree, or an animal, or a 
river, or any object whatever in which he took an 
interest, without discovering first some general 
quality that seemed at the time the most charac¬ 
teristic of the object to be named; 16 or, to borrow an 
expression of Thomas Aquinas (I. P. 9. 18, art. 9. 
ed. 2.), Nomina non sequuntur modum essmdi , qui est 
in rebus , sed modu/m essendi , secundum quod in cognitions 
nostra est. 17 In the lowest stage of language, an 
imitation of the neighing of the horse would have been 
sufficient to name the horse. Savage tribes are 
great mimics, and imitate the cries of animals with 
wonderful success. But this is not vet laneuaffe. 
There are cockatoos who, when they see cocks and 
hens, will begin to cackle as if to inform us of what 
they see. This is not the way in which the words 
of our languages were formed. There is no trace of 
neighing in the Aryan names for horse. In naming 
the horse, the quality that struck the mind of the 
Aryan man as the most prominent was its swiftness. 
Hence from the root as, 18 to be sharp or swift (which 
we have in Latin acus , needle, and in the French 


16 This point lias been well discussed by Dr. Otto Caspari, Die Sprachc 
als psychhrher Etitwickdung&grutod: Berlin, 1861. 

17 Ixl Science dc Langage , par Alfred Gilly: Paris, 1868. 

!R Cf. Sk. 6.3u, quick, wkvs, towf), point, and other derivatives given 
l*y Curtius, Grie^hische Etymologic, i. 101. The Latin catus, aliarp, hua 
been derived from Sk. so (syati), to whet. 
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fhutive aiguille, in acuo, I sharpen, in o.cer, quic_, 
uarp, shrewd, in acrimony and even in ’cute), was 
derived asva, the run nor, the horse. This asva 
appears in Lithuanian as aszva (mare), in Latin as 
cJtvus, i. e. equus, in Greek as ikkos , 19 or tWoy, in 
Old Saxon as ehu. Many a name might have been 
given to the horse besides the one here mentioned; 
but, whatever name was given, it could only be formed 
by laying hold of the horse by means of some general 
quality, and by thus arranging the horse, together 
■with other objects, under some general category. 
Many names might have been given to wheat . It 
might have been called eared, nutritious, graceful, 
waving, golden, the child of the earth, &c. & But it 
was called simply the white, the white colour of its 
grain seeming to distinguish it best from those plants 
with which otherwise it had the greatest similarity. 
For this is one of the secrets of onomatopoeeis, or 
name-poetry, that each name should express, not the 
most important or specific quality, but that which 
strikes our fancy , 20 and seems most useful for the 
purpose of making other people understand what we 
mean. If we adopted the language of Locke, we 
should say that men were guided by wit rather than 
by judgment, in the formation of names. Wit , he 
says, lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and put¬ 
ting those together with quickness and variety, 
wherein can be found any resemblance or congruitv, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures, and agreeable 
visions, in the fancy: judgment, on the contrary. 



ls Etym. Magn. p.474, 12, Ikkos ormalvm rbv'tmrop. Curtius G E 
u. 49. 

* Pott, Etym. F. u. 139. 
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s quite on the other side, in separating carefully, 
one from another, ideas wherein can be found the 
least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by 
similitude, and by affinity, to take one thing for an¬ 
other . 21 While the names given to things according 
to Bishop Wilkins’ philosophical method would all 
be founded on judgment, those given by the-early 
framers of language repose chiefly on wit or fancy. 
Thus wheat was called the white plant, hvaiteis in 
Gothic, in A. S. hvcete , in Lithuanian lcivetys , in Eng¬ 
lish wheat , and all these words point to the Sanskrit 
sveta, i. e. white, the Gothic Jiveits , the A. S. hvit. 
In Sanskrit, sveta, white, is not applied to wheat 
(which is called godhuma, the smoke or incense of 
the earth), but it is applied to many other herbs and 
weeds, and as a compound (sveta sung a, white- 
awned), it entered into the name of barley. In 
Sanskrit, silver is counted as white, and called sveta, 
and the feminine sveti, was once a name of the 
dawn, just as the French aule, dawn, which was 
originally alba. We arrive at the same result what¬ 
ever words we examine; they always express a 
general quality, supposed to be peculiar to the ob¬ 
ject to which they are attached. In some cases this 
is quite clear, in others it has to be brought out by 
minute etymological research. To those who ap¬ 
proach these etymological researches with any pre¬ 
conceived opinions, it must be a frequent source of 
disappointment, when they have traced a word 
through all its stages back to its first starting-point, 
to find in the end, or rather in the beginning, nothing 
but roots of the most general powers, meaning to 
21 Locke, On the Human Understanding , ii. 11, 2. 
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]/o move, to ran, to do. But on closer considi 
ion, tliis, instead of being disappointing, should 
rather increase our admiration for the wonderful 
powers of language, man being able out of these 



vague and pale conceptions to produce names expres¬ 
sive of the minutest shades o f thought and feeling. 
It was by a poetical fiat that the Greek prdbata , 
which originally meant no more than things walking 
forward, became in time the name of cattle, and par¬ 
ticularly of sheep). In Sanskrit, sarit, meaning goer , 
from sar, to go, became the name of river; sara, 
meaning the same, what runs or goes, was used for 
sap, but not for river. Thus dru, in Sanskrit, means 
to run, dr a vat, quick; but drape a is restricted to 
the sense of a drop, gutta. The Latin covum, mean- 
ing going, from i, to go, became the name of time, 
age; and its derivative cevitemus , or cvtemus , was 
made to express eternity. Thus in French, meubles 
means literally anything t 1 '* is moveable, but it be¬ 
came the name of chairs, ables, and wardrobes. 


In ancient Greek dloga , without reason, was used for 
brute animals in general. In modem Greek alogon 
has become the name for horse . 22 tiande , originally 
vivenda ^ 3 the English viands , that on which one 
lives, came to mean meat. Frumcntum , lit. what 
serves lor food, from frui, means in Latin corn in 
general; froment in French is wheat. Jumentum in 


22 dkoyov, horse, occurs as early as 1198 in the Syllabus Grcec . 
Membr. ed Trinchera, p. 334: Kal rb &\oy6v fxou rb nabpiou, rb St 6.\oy6v 
V-ov rb Qdbiov, et equum meum nigrum, badium vero. 

23 ‘ La viande estoit un pen do poir^e,’ dit l’auteur de la Vie cTl 6 della, 
sceur de Saint-Louis. ‘ On ne pouvoit raie assez trouver viandes aux 
homines et aux chcvaux, rapporte la chronique do Saint-Denis.’ Michel 
.Br6al, Dc la Melhode comparative, 1864, p. 16. 

0 # 
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means a beast of burden; jument in Frencliis 
a mare. A table, the Latin tabula , is originally 
what stands, or that on which things can be placed 
or stood; it now means what dictionaries define as 
c a horizontal surface raised above the ground, used 
for meals and other purposes.’ The French tableau , 
picture, again goes back to the Latin tabula , a thing 
stood up, exhibited, and at last to the root std of 
stare , to stand. A stable , the L&tin stabulum , comes 
from the same root, but it was applied to the stand¬ 
ing-place of animals, to stalls or sheds. That on 
which a thing stands or rests is called its base , and 
basis in Greek meant originally no more than going, 
the base being conceived as ground on which it is 
safe to walk. What can be more general than facies, 
originally the make or shape of a thing, then the 
face ? Yet the same expression is repeated in modern 
languages, feature being evidently a mere corruption 
of factura, the make. On the same principle the 
moon was called luna , i. e. lucna or lucina , the shin¬ 
ing; the lightning, fulmen from fulgere, the bright; 
the stars stelloe , i. e. sterulce, the Sanskrit star as, from 
stri, to strew, the strewers of light. All these ety¬ 
mologies may seem very unsatisfactory, vague, un¬ 
interesting, yet, if we reflect for a moment, we shall 
see that in no other way but this could the mind, or 
the gathering power of man, have comprehended the 
endless variety of nature 24 under a limited number of 
categories or names. What Bunsen called 6 the first 


24 Cf. -Sankara on Ved&nta-Sft tra, 1, 3, 28 (Muir, Sanskrit Texts , 
iii. 07), Akritibhis Jc& sabd&nArn sambandho na vyaktibhiA, 
vyaktinAra Anantyat sambandhagraha»£nupapatte£. ‘The 
r. lution of words is with the genera, not with individuals; for, as indi¬ 
viduals are endless, it would be impossible to lay hold of relations.’ 
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of mankind/ the creation of words; is no doub 
different from the sensation poetry of later days; 
yet its very poverty and simplicity render it all the 
more valuable in the eyes of historians and philoso¬ 
phers. For of this first poetry, simple as it is, or of 
this first philosophy in all its childishness, man only 
is capable. He is capable of it because he can gather 
the single under the general; he is capable of it be¬ 
cause he has the faculty of speech; he is capable of it 
—we need not fear the tautology—because he is man. 

Without speech no reason , ivithout reason no speech . 
It is curious to observe the unwillingness with which 
many philosophers admit this, and the attempts they 
make to escape from this conclusion, all owing to the 
very influence of language which, in most modem 
dialects, has produced two w^ords, one for language, 
the other for reason; thus leading the speaker to 
suppose that there is a substantial difference between 
the two, and not a mere formal difference . 25 Thus 
Brown says: ‘To be without language, spoken or 
written, is almost to be without thought. 526 ' But he 
qualifies this almost by what follows : ‘ That man can 



\ 


reason without language of any kind, and conse¬ 


quently without general terms—though the opposite 
opinion is maintained by many very eminent philoso¬ 
phers seems to me not to admit of any reasonable 
doubt, or, if it required any proof, to be sufficiently 
shown by the very invention of language which in- 


In Dutch there is no difference between rede, orcitio, and rede , ratio, 
though Siegenbeek, in his authorised grammar of the Dutch language! 
1804, tries to distinguish between rede, speech, and redoi, reason, cause. 
Redcloos is irrational, rcdelijk , rational, reasonable, the German redlich; 
redenaar , an orator. 

20 Works, i. p. 475. 
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these general terms, and still more sensibly 
e conduct of the uninstructed deaf and dumb 27 —to 
which also the evident marks of reasoning in the 
other animals — of reasoning which I cannot but 
think as unquestionable as the instincts that mingle 
with it—may be said to furnish a very striking addi¬ 
tional argument from analogy . 5 

The ^instructed deaf and dumb, I believe, have 
never given any signs of reason,! in the true sense of 
the word, though to a certain extent all the deaf and 
dumb people that live in the society of other men 
catch something of the rational behaviour of their 
neighbours . 23 When instructed, the deaf and dumb 
certainly acquire general ideas without being able in 
every case to utter distinctly the phonetic exponents 
or embodiments of these ideas which we call words. 
But this is no objection to our general argument. 
The deaf and dumb are taught by those who possess 
both these general ideas and their phonetic embodi¬ 
ments, elaborated by successive generations of rational 
men. They are taught to think the thoughts of 
others, and if they cannot pronounce their words, 
they lay hold of these thoughts by other signs, and 
particularly by signs that appeal to their sense of 
sight, in the same manner as words appeal to our 
sense of hearing. These signs, however, are not the 


27 Works, ii. p. 446. 

29 ‘ Un medecin c&l&bre de Institution des sourds-muets, Itart, nous 
a depeint l y 4tat intellectuel et moral des homines qu’uu mutisme con¬ 
genital laissait r^duits a leur propre experience. Non-sculement ils 
subi isent une veritable retrograde ion intellectuelle et morale qui les 
reports en quelque sorte aux premiers temps des soeietes; mais leur 
esprit, form6 en partie aux notions qui nous parvienncnt par les sens, 
ne saura«t se d^telopper.’ Claude Bernard, ‘Expos6 des Baits et du 
Principe de la Physiologio moderne,’ Revue eiknogrctphique, 1869, p. 253, 
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tilings or tlieir conceptions, as words ar v . 
x ^tBey are the signs of signs, just as written language 



is not an image of our thoughts, but an image of the 
phonetic embodiment of thought. Alphabetical writ- \ 
ing is the image of the sound of language, hieroglyphic 
writing the image of language or thought. 

The same supposition that it is possible to reason 
without signs, that we can form mental conceptions, 
nay, even mental propositions, without words, runs 
through the whole of Locke’s philosophy . 29 He 
maintains over and over again, that words are signs ' 
added to our conceptions, and added arbitrarily. He 


imagines a state 



In which man, though possessed of a great variety of*' 
thoughts, and such from which others, as well as himself, 
might receive profit and delight, was unable to make these 
thoughts appear. The comfort and advantage of society, how¬ 
ever, not being to be had without communication of thoughts, 
it was necessary that man should find out some external sen¬ 
sible signs, whereby those invisible ideas of which his thoughts 
are made up might be made known to others. For this purpose, 
nothing was so fit, either for plenty or quickness, as those 
articulate sounds, which, with so much ease and variety, he 
found himself able to make. Thus we may conceive how 
words, which were by nature so well adapted to that purpose, 
came to be made use of by men as the signs of their ideas ; 
not by any natural connexion there is between particular arti¬ 
culate sounds and certain ideas; for then there would be but 
one language amongst all men; but by a voluntary compo¬ 
sition, whereby such a word is made arbitrarily the mark of 
such an idea. 

Locke admits, indeed, that it is almost unavoidable, 
in treating of mental propositions, to make use of 

29 Locke, On the Unman Understanding , iii. 2, 1V 
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■Ss. ‘Most men, if not all,’ be says (and w'_ 

they that are here exempted?) ‘in then- thinking 
and reasoning within themselves, make use of words, 
instead of ideas, at least when the subject of their 
meditation contains in it complex ideas .’ 30 But this 
is in reality an altogether different question; it is the 
question whether, after our notions have once been 
realised in words, it is possible to use words without 
reasoning, and not whether it is possible to reason 
without words. This is clear from the instances given 
by Locke. 


Some confused or obscure notions (he says) have served 
their turns; and many who talk very much of religion and 
conscience, of church and faith, of power and right, of obstruc¬ 
tions and humours, melancholy and choler, would, perhaps, 
have little left in their thoughts and meditations, if one should 
desire them to think only of the things themselves, and lay by 
those words, with which they so often confound others, and 
not seldom themselves also . 31 


In all this there is, no doubt, great-truth; yet, 
| strictly speaking, it is as impossible to use words 
without thought, as to think without words. Even 
those who talk vaguely about religion, conscience, &e. 
have at least a vague notion of the meaning of the 
words they use; and if they ceased to connect any 
ideas, however incomplete and false, with the words 
they utter, they could no longer be said to speak, but 
only to make noises. The same holds good if we in¬ 
vert our proposition. It is possible, without language, 
to see, to perceive, to stare at, to dream about things ; 
but, without words, not even such simple ideas as 
white or black can for a moment be realised. 


30 Locke, L c . iv. 5, 4. 


31 Ibid. 
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cannot be careful enough in the use of our 
If reasoning is used synonymously with 
knowing or thinking, with mental activity in gene¬ 
ral, it is clear that we cannot deny it either to the 
uninstructed deaf and dumb, or to infants and ani¬ 
mals . 32 A child knows as certainly before it can 
speak the difference between sweet and bitter (i.e: 
that sweet is not bitter), as it knows afterwards 
(when it comes to speak) that wormwood and sugar¬ 
plums are not the same thing . 33 A child receives 
the sensation of sweetness; it enjoys it, it recollects 
it, it desires it again; but it does not know what 
sweet is; it is absorbed in its sensations, its plea¬ 
sures, its recollections; it cannot look at them from 
above, it cannot reason on them, it cannot tell of 
them . 34 This is well expressed by Schelling. 

ithout language (he says) it is impossible to conceive \ 
philosophical, nay, even any human consciousness; and hence ' 
the foundations of language could not have been laid con¬ 
sciously. Nevertheless, the more we analyse language, the 
more clearly we see that it transcends in depth the most con¬ 
scious productions of the mind. It is with language as with 
all organic beings; we imagine they spring into being blindly, 
and yet we cannot deny the intentional wisdom in the forma¬ 
tion of every one of them . 35 

Amusement philosophise sur le Langagc dcs Bestes, par le Pere 
Bougeant: Pans, 1739. 

83 Locke, 1. c. i. 2, 15. 

A child certainly knows that a stranger is not its mother; that its 
sue 'lng-liottle is not the rod, long before he knows that it is impossible 
tor the same thing to be and not to bo.’—Locke, On the Human Under¬ 
standing, iv. 7, 9. 

3j Einleitmg in dir Philosophy der Mglhologie, p. 52; Pott, Etvmol 
gische Forschungen, ii. 261. 







NO EEASON WITHOUT SPEECH. 

speaks more simply and more boldly, 
names/ lie says, ‘ that we think . 536 
It may be possible, however, by another kind of 
argument, less metaphysical perhaps, but more con¬ 
vincing, to show clearly that reason cannot become 


real without speech. Let us take any word, for 
instance, experiment . It is derived from experior . 
Perior , like Greek perdu ? 7 would mean to go through. 
Perltus is a man who has gone through many things ; 
periculum , something to go through, a danger. Ex¬ 
terior is to go through and come out (the Sanskrit, 
vyutpad) ; hence experience and experiment . The 
Gothic farcin, the English to fare , are the same words 
as per an; hence the German Erfahrung , experience, 
and Gefahr , periculum; Wohlfahrt, welfare, the Greek 
euporia . As long then as the word experiment ex¬ 
presses this more or less general idea, it has a real 
existence. But take the mere sound, and change 
only the accent, and we get experiment , and this is 
nothing. Change one vowel or one Consonant, ex¬ 
periment or esperimcnt , and we have mere noises, 
what Heraclitus would call a mere psophos, but no 
words. Character , with the accent on the first syllable, 
has a meaning in English, but none in German or 
French ; character , with the accent on the second 


sjdlable, has a meaning in German, but none in Eno*- 
lkh or French; charactere , with the accent on the 
last, has a meaning in French, but none in English 
or German. It matters not whether the sound is arti¬ 
culate or not; articulate sound without meaning is 


^Carriere, Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Culture/'twickelung, 
97 Curtius, G. E. i. 237. 
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Wre unreal than inarticulate sound. If, then, 
farticulate sounds, or what we may call the body 
of language, exist nowhere, have no independent 
reality, what follows ? I think it follows that this 
so-called body of language could never have been 
taken up anywhere by itself, and added to our con¬ 
ceptions from without; from which it would follow 
again that our conceptions, which are now always 
clothed in the garment of language, could never 
have existed in a naked state. This would be per¬ 
fectly correct reasoning, if applied to anything else; 
nor do I see that it can be objected to as bearing on 
thought and language. If we never find skins except 
as the teguments of animals, we may safely conclude 
that animals cannot exist without skins. If colour 
cannot exist by itself ( airav yap ^pcofia sv cra>/wm), 
it follows that neither can anything that is coloured 
exist without colour. A colouring substance may be 
added or removed; but colour without some substance, 
however ethereal, is, in rerurn nat-urd , as impossible 
as substance without colour, or as substance without 
form or weight. 

Granting, however, to the fullest extent, the one 
and indivisible character of language and thought, 


ra (ST 
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agreeing even with the Polynesians, who express 
thinking by speaking in the stomach , 3 " 1 we may yet, I 
think, for scientific purposes, claim the same liberty 
which is claimed in so many sciences, namely, the 
liberty of treating separately what in the nature of 
things cannot be separated. Though colour cannot 
be separated from some ethereal substance, yet the 


89 Farrar, p. 125. 
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•ience of optics ti’eats of light and colour as _ 
Existed by themselves. The geometrician reasons on 
lines without taking cognisance of their breadth, of 
plains without considering their depth, of bodies 
without thinking of their weight. It is the same in 
language, and though I consider the identity of lan¬ 
guage and reason as one of the fundamental principles 
of our science, I think it will be most useful to begin, 
as it were, by dissecting the dead, body of language, 
by anatomising its phonetic structure, without any 
reference to its function, and then to proceed to a 
consideration of language in the fulness of life, and to 
watch its energies, both in what we call its growth 
and its decay. 

I tried to show in my first course of lectures, that 
if we analyse language, that is to say, if we trace 
•words back to their most primitive elements, we arrive, 
not at letters, but at roots. This is a point which has 
not been sufficiently considered, and it may almost 
be taken as the general opinion, that the elements of 
language are vowels and consonants, but not roots. 
If, however, we call elements those primitive sub¬ 
stances the combination of which is sufficient to ac¬ 
count for things as they really are, it is clear that we 
cannot well call the letters the elements of language ; 
for we might shake the letters together ad infinitum, 
without ever producing a dictionary, much less a 
grammar. It was a favourite idea of ancient philo¬ 
sophers to compare the atoms the concurrence of 
which was to form all nature, with letters. Epicurus 
is reported to have said that —‘ The atoms come to¬ 
gether in different order and position, like the letters, 
which, though they are few, yet, by being placed 



in different ways, produce innumerable 
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Aristotle, also, in his c Metaphysics/ when speak¬ 
ing of Leucippus and Democritus, illustrates the 
different effects produced by the same elements by a 
reference to letters. c A/ he says, c differs from N by 
its shape ; AN from NA by the order of the letters ; 

Z from N by its position.’ 40 

It is true, no doubt, that by putting the twenty- 
three or twenty-four letters together in every possible 
variety, we might produce every word that has ever 
been used in any language of the world. The number 
of these words, taking twenty-tliree letters as the ^ 
basis, would be 25,852,016,738,884,976,640,000; or, \ 
if we take twenty-four letters, 620,448,401,733, 
239,439,360,000. 41 But even then these trillions, 

billions, and millions of sounds would not be words, 
for they would lack the most important ingredient, 
that which makes a word to be a word, namely, the • 
different ideas by which they were called into life, 
nnd which are expressed differently in different \ 
languages. 

Element (Aristotle says) we call that of which anything 
consists, as of its first substance, this being as to form indivi- 

Lactantius, Divin Inst. lib. 3, c. 19: ‘Vario, inquit (Epicurus), 
ordino ac positione conveniunt atomi sicut liter®, qu® cum sint paucae, 
v&no tamen collocat® innumorabilia verba conficiunt.’ 

40 Mciaph. i. 4, 11 : Aicupepei yelp rb pkv A rod N ax^pan, rb 8k AN 
rod NA rd^ei y rb 8k Z toD N bkaci. 

v Cf. Leibniz, LeArte co?nbinatoria, Opp. t. ii. pp. 387-8, ed. Dutens ; 
bott, Ftym. For sc h. ii. p. 9. Plutarch, Syrtiposiaca qucestioncs, viii. 9, 

Hei 'OKpdrr)s8k rbv roov crvWafi&v dpiOubu , bvrb ffroix^a piyvvpeva vpbi 
irdpexet, fivpidSew fac&epnvev flnoraKis Kal fivpidKis p.vp[<av. Xeuo- 
crates was the pupil of Plato, and for twenty-five years president of the 
Academy. Sec First Series, p. 307. 
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ble ; as, for instance, the elements of language (the letter^ 
which language is composed, and into which as its last com¬ 
ponent parts, it can be dissolved; while they, the letters, can 
no longer be dissolved into sounds different in form; but if 
they are dissolved, the parts are homogeneous, as a part of 
water is water; but not so the parts of a syllable . 42 


If here we take phone as voice, not as language, 
there would be nothing to object to in Aristotle’s rea¬ 
soning. The voice, as such, may be dissolved into 
vowels and consonants, as its primal elements. But 
not so speech. Speech is preeminently significant 
sound, and if we look for the elements of speech, we 
cannot on a sudden drop one of its two characteristic 
qualities, either its audibility or its significancy. 
Now letters as such are not significant; a, b, c, d, 
mean nothing, either by themselves or if put toge¬ 
ther. The only word that is formed of mere letters 
is ‘Alphabet 5 (o d\$dpr)To$), the English ABC; but 
even here it is not the sounds, but the names of the 
letters, that form the word. One. other word has 
been supposed to have the same merely alphabetical 
origin, namely, the Latin elementum. As elementa is 
used in Latin for the ABC, it has been supposed, 
though I doubt whether in real earnest, that it was 
formed from the tliree letters, 1, m, n. 

The etymological meaning of elementa is by no 
means clear, nor has the Crreek stoicheion , which in 
Latin is rendered by elementum ., as yet been satis¬ 
factorily explained. We are told that stoicheion is a 


42 Metapb. iv. 3 : (rroixeiop \eyerai ££ ov avyueirai Trpunov lv\mdp- 
Xoi' TO?, afiicupirov rtp [et? ercpov €?8os], oTov tpcopijs crroix^ct *£ wy 
oiry/ftircu 7] q>(cv)) KaX & Biaipc?rai e<rx ara > inuva. fit] k4t' eis &\\as 

rip cftJei alnup’ &AA& k&v Siaip^rcu, ra fxipia 6/xoctSf;, oTop 
^oarof rb fidpiop vdiap 9 aAA’ ovrijs <rvAAa/3f)s. 
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tive from stolchos, a small upright rod or post^ 
cially the gnomon of the sundial, or the shadow 
thrown by it; and under stolchos we find the meaning 
of a row, a line of poles with hunting nets, and are 
informed that the word is the same as stichos, line, 
and stdchos, aim. How the radical vowel can change 
from i to o and oi , is not explained. 

The question is, why were the elements, or the 
component primary parts of things, called stoichela 
by the Greeks ? It is a word which has had a long 
history, and has passed from Greece to almost every 
part of the civilised world, and deserves, therefore, 
some attention at the hand of the etymological genea¬ 
logist. Stolchos , from which stoicheion , means a row 
or file, like stix and sticlies in Homer. The suffix 
eios is the same as the Latis eius , and expresses what 
belongs to or has the quality of something. There¬ 
fore, as stolchos means a row, stoicheion would be 
what belongs to or constitutes a row. Is it possible 
to connect these words with stochos, aim, either in 
form or meaning ? Certainly not. Roots with i 
are liable to a regular change of i into oi or ei, 
but not into o. Thus the root lip , which appears 
in elipon, assumes the forms leipo and leloipa , and 
the same scale of vowel-changes may be observed in 

lipli, aleipho , eloipha , and 
pith, peitho, pepoitha. 

Hence stolchos presupposes a root stick, and this 
root would account in Greek for the following deriva¬ 
tions :— 

1, stix , gen. stichds , a row, a line of sold id's. 

2, stichos, a row, a line; distich, a couplet* 

* o 2 
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3, steicho, estichon, to march in order, step by s 
to mount. 

4, stoichos, a row, a file; stoichein, to march in a 
line. 


In German, the same root yields steigen , to step, to 
mount; in Gothic, steigan; and in Sanskrit we find 
stigh, to mount. 

Quite a different root is presupposed by stSchos. 
As tomos points to a root tam ( temno , etamon ), or 
bolos to a root bal ( belos , ebalon ), stdchos points to a 
root stack. This root does not exist in Greek in the 
form of a verb, and has left behind in the classical 
language this one formation only, st6chos , mark, point, 
aim, whence stochdzomai , I point, I aim, and similar 
derivatives. In Gothic, a similar root exists in the 
verb staggan or stiggan , 43 the English to sting. 

A third root, closely allied with, yet distinct from, 
stack , has been more prolific in the classical languages, 
namely, stig , to stick. 14 From it we have stizo, estig - 
mai, I prick; in Latin, in-stigare, stimulus, and stilus 
(for stiglus, like pains for paglus ); Gothic, stihan, 
intrans. to stick, and staJcjan , 45 trans. to stick; Ger¬ 
man, stecken , both intrans. and trans.; Goth, stik-s, a 
point, stak-s, AG a mark, aih/ixa. 

The result at which we thus arrive is that stoicheion 
has no connection with stSclios ; and hence that it can¬ 
not, as the dictionaries tell us, have the primary 

43 See Ulfilas, Matth. v. 29. 

u Grimm, Deutsche Sprache, p. 853; Goth, stiggan, stagg; O.H.G. 
sting an; A.S. stingan . stang, stung on. Goth, stihan, stak, stekum ; 
O.II.G. stechan, stah, st&chum ; A.S. stican. 

43 Goth, stikan and staJcjan appear by the side of stiggan . Grimm, 
Lex. s. v. Engen. 

45 See Leo Mayer, Die Gothischc Sprache, p. 159. 
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yg of a small upright rod or pole, or of the 
ion of the sundial. Where stoicheion (as in 
hsicaTTow aroi^scov i. e. noon) is used with reference 
to the sundial, it means the lines of the shadow fol¬ 
lowing each other in regular succession; the radii, in 
fact, which constitute the complete series of hours 
described by the sun’s daily course. And this gives 
us the key to stoicheion , in the sense of elements. 
Stoiclieia are the degrees or steps from one end to 
the other, the constituent parts of a whole, forming a 
complete series, whether as hours, or letters, or num¬ 
bers, or parts of speech, or physical elements, pro¬ 
vided always that such elements are held together by 
a systematic order. This is the only sense in which 
Aristotle and his predecessors could have used the 
word for ordinary and for technical purposes; and it 
corresponds with the explanation proposed by no less 
an authority than Dionysius Thrax. The first gram¬ 
marian of Greece gives the following etymology of 
stoiclieia in the sense of letters (§ 7): 47 — c The same 
are also called stoickeia , because they have a certain 
order and arrangement.’ 48 Why the Romans, who 
probably became for the iirst time acquainted with 
the idea of elements through their intercourse with 
Greek philosophers and grammarians, should have 
translated stoiclieia by elementa is less clear. In the 
sense of physical elements, the early Greek philo¬ 
sophers used rizSmata , roots, in preference to stoickeia. 


3 <ei 


47 Ta Se aura teal <rroix€?a k<z\€?tcu dih rb *X €IV GTOtxSy nva koX 
ra£t v. 

48 The explanation hero suggested of stoicheion is confirmed by some 
remarks of Professor Pott, in the second volume of his Etymologische 
Forschungcn , p. 191, 1861. The eamo author suggests a derivation of 
elementum from It, solvero, with tho preposition 6.— l. c. p. 193. 
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.aid whether elementa stands for alimenla, in the s< 
of feeders, or for olementci , in the sense of sources ot 
growth (cf. adolere, sub-oles, &c.), 49 it may have been 
intended originally as a rendering of rizomata. 

From an historical point of view, letters are not the 
stoicheia or rizomata of language. The simplest parts 
into which language can be resolved are the roots , and 
these themselves cannot be further reduced without 
destroying the nature of language, which is not mere 
sound, but always significant sound. There may be 
roots consisting of one vowel, such as i, to go, in 
Sanskrit, or % one, in Chinese; but this would onl) 
show that a root may be a letter, not that a letter 
may be a root. If we attempted to divide roots like 
the Sk. lei, to collect, or the Chinese tchi, many, into 
tch and i, we should find that we had left the pre¬ 
cincts of language, and entered upon the science of 


phonetics. 

Before we do this—before we proceed to dissect the 
phonetic skeleton of human speech, it may be well to 
say a few words about roots . In my former Lect-uies 
I said, intentionally, very little about roots; at least 
very little about the nature or the origin of roots, 
because I believed, and still believe, that in the science 
of language we must accept roots simply as ultimate 
facts, leaving to the physiologist and the psychologist 
the question as to the possible sympathetic or reflec¬ 
tive action of the five organs of sensuous perception 
upon the motory nerves of the organs of speech. It 
was for that reason that I gave a negative rather than 
a positive definition of roots, stating" 0 that, for my 
own immediate purposes, I called root or radical 


46 Corssen, Anssprachc , 2nd ed. i. p. 630. 50 Vol. i. p. 292. 
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:ever, in the words of any language or family of 
ages., cannot be reduced to a simpler or more 


original form. 

It has been pointed out, however, with great logical 
acuteness, that if this definition were true, roots 
would be mere abstractions, and as such unfit to 
explain the realities of language. Now, it is perfectly 
true that, from one point of view, a root may be 
considered as a mere abstraction. A root is a cause, 
and every cause, in the logical acceptation of the word, 
is an abstraction. As a cause it can claim no reality, 
no vulgar reality; if we call real that only which can 
become the object of sensuous perception. In real 
language, we never hear a root; we only meet with 
their effects, namely, with words, whether nouns, ad¬ 
jectives, verbs, or particles. This is the view which 
the native grammarians of India have taken of bans- 
krit roots; and they have taken the greatest pains to 
show that a root, as such, can never emerge to the 
surface of real speech; that there it is always a word, 
an effect, a substance clothed in the garment of gram¬ 
matical derivatives. The Hindus call a root dhatu, 
which is derived from the root dha, )l to support or 
nourish. They apply the same word to their five 
elements, which shows that, like the Greeks, they 
looked upon these elements (earth, water, fire, air, 


51 UwAdi Sfitras, i. 70: dudhAn dhAra'/?aposha?*ayo£. 
Hetu, the Sanskrit word for cause, cannot be referred to the samo root 
from which dhAtu is derived; for though dhd torms the participle 
hita, the i of hi-ta would not be liable to guua before tu. Hetu 
(UttAdi Sutras, i. 73) is derived from hi, which Bopp identifies with 
N Kiw (Bopp, Glossariurn, s. v. hi.) This icf» and kivfo aro referred, by 
Curtius to the Latin do, deo, citus, excito , not however to the Sanskrit 
hi, but to root si, to sharpen. Cf. Curtius, G. E. i. p. 118. 
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r), and upon the elements of language, as 
pporters and feeders of real things and real words. 
It is known that, in the fourth century b.c., the 
Hindus possessed complete lists, not only of their 
roots, but likewise of all the formative elements, 
which, by being attached to them, raise the roots 
into real words. 

Thus from a root vid, to know, they would form by 
means of the suffix ghah, Yecl a, i.e. knowledge ; by 
means of the suffix triifc, vet tar, a knower, Greek 
histor and hto?\ Again, by affixing to the root cer¬ 
tain verbal derivatives, they would arrive at vedmi, 

I know, viveda, I have known, or veda, I know. 
Besides these derivatives, however, we likewise find 
in Sanskrit the mere vid, used, particularly in com¬ 
pounds, in the sense of knowing; for instance, 
dharmavid, a knower of the law. Here then the 
root itself might seem to appear as a word. But 
such is the logical consistency of Sanskrit gramma- * 
rians, that they have actually imagined a class of 
derivative suffixes, the object of which is to be added 
to a root for the sole purpose of being rejected again. 
Thus only could the logical conscience of Paw ini 
be satisfied . 52 When we should say that a root is 
used as a noun without any change except those that 
are necessitated by phonetic laws (as, for instance, 
dharmavit, instead of dharmavid), Pawini says 


52 In earlier works the meaning of dh&tu is not yet so strictly de¬ 
fined. In tho Pr&tis&khya of the Itigveda, xii. 5, a noun is defined 
as that which signifies a being, a verb as that which signifies being, and 
as such the verb is identified with the root (Tan n&mayen&bhida- 
db&ti oattvam, tad &khy&tam yena bh&vam, sa dhAtuA). In 
theNirukta, too, verbs with different verbal terminations aro spoken 
of as dh&tus. Niglianifu, i, 20. 
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, 68), that a suffix (namely, \it) is added to the 
dot vid. But if we come to inquire what this suffix 
means, and why it is called vi£, we find (vi. 1, 67) 
that a lop a, i. e. a lopping off, is to carry away the 
v of \it ; that the final t is only meant to indicate 
certain phonetic changes that take place if a root 
ends in a nasal (vi. 4, 41); and that the vowel i 
serves merely to connect these two algebraic symbols. 
So that the suffix vit is in reality nought. This is 
certainly strict logic, but it is rather cumbersome 
grammar, and, from an historical point of view, we 
are justified in dropping these circumlocutions, and 
looking upon roots as real words. 

With us, speaking inflectional and highly refined 
languages, roots are primarily what remains as the 
last residuum after a complete analysis of our own 
dialects, or of all the dialects that form together the 
great Aryan mass of speech. But if our analysis is 
properly made, what is to us a mere residuum must 
originally, in the natural course of events, have been 
a real germ ; and these germinal forms would have 
answered every purpose in an early stage of language. 
We must not forget that there are languages which 
have remained in that germinal state, and in which 
there is to the present day no outward distinction be¬ 
tween a root and a word. In Chinese, 53 for instance, 
ly means to plough, a plough, and an ox, i. e. a 
plouglier; ta means to be great, greatness, greatly. 
Whether a word is intended as a noun, or a verb, or 
a particle, depends chiefly on the position which it 
occupies in a sentence. In the Polynesian 54 dialects, 

33 EncUiohor, Chimsisclie Grammatik, § 123. 

** Cf. Halo, p. 263. 
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ost every verb may, without any change of for: 
used as a noun or an adjective; whether it is 
meant for the one or the other must be learnt from 
certain particles, which are called particles of affirma¬ 
tion (kua), and the particles of the agent (ko). In 
Egyptian, as Buosen states, there is no formal dis¬ 
tinction between noun, verb, adjective, and particle, 
and a word like an h might mean life, to live, living, 
lively. 55 What does this show ? I think it shows 
that there was a stage in the growth of language, in 
which that sharp distinction which we make between 
the different parts of speech had not yet been fixed, 
and when even that fundamental distinction between 
subject and predicate, on which all the parts of 
speech are based, had not yet been realised in its 
fulness, and had not yet received a corresponding 
outward expression. 

A slightly different view is propounded by Professor 
Pott, when he says : ‘ Roots, it should be observed, 
as such, lack the stamp of words, and therefore their 
real value in the currency of speech: There is no 
inward necessity why they should first have entered 
into the reality of language, naked and formless ; it 
suffices, that, unpronounced, they fluttered before the 
soul like small images, continually clothed in the 
mouth, now with this, now with that form, and sur¬ 
rendered to the air to be drafted off in hundred-fold 
cases and combinations.’ 56 

It might be said, that as soon as a root is pro¬ 
nounced —as soon as it forms part of a sentence—it 
ceases to be a root, and is either a subject or a pre- 


§L 


55 iiunsen’b tlegt/pien , i. 324. 

40 Etymologise he t'orschungen, li. jo. 
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ite, or, to use grammatical language, a noun or"2 
irerb. Yet even this seems an artificial distinction. 
To a Chinese, the sound ta, even when pronounced, 
is a mere root; it is neither noun nor verb, distinctions 
which, in the form in which we conceive them, have 
no existence at all to a Chinese. If to ta we add fu, 
man, and when we put/w first and ta last, then, no 
doubt, fu is the subject, and ta the predicate, or, as 
our grammarians would say, fu is a noun, and ta a 
verb; fu ta would mean, c the man is great. 5 But if 
we said ta fu , ta would be an adjective, and the phrase 
would mean £ a great man. 5 I can here see no real 
distinction between ta , potentially a noun, an adjec¬ 
tive, a verb, an adverb, and ta in fu ta , used actually 
as an adjective or verb. 

As the growth of language and the growth of the 
mind are only two aspects of the same process, it is 
difficult for us to think in Chinese, or in any radical 
language, without transferring to it our categories of 
thought. But if we watch the language of a child, 
which is in reality Chinese spoken in English, we see 
that there is a form of thought, and of language, per¬ 
fectly rational and intelligible to those who have 
studied it, in which, nevertheless, the distinction be¬ 
tween noun and verb, nay, between subject and pre¬ 
dicate, is not yet realised. If a child says Up, that 
up is, to his mind, noun, verb, adjective, all in one. 
It means, c I want to get up on my mother's lap. 5 If 
an English child says ta, that ta is both a noun, 
thanks, and a verb, I thank you. Nay, even if a 
child learns to speak grammatically, it does not yet 
think grammatically; it seems, in speaking, to wear 
the garments of its parents, though it has not yet 
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n into them. A child says c 1 am hungry, 5 wi_ 

it an idea that I is different from hungry , and that 
both are united by an auxiliary verb, which auxiliary 
"verb again was a compound of a root as, and a per¬ 
sonal termination mi, giving us the Sanskrit as mi, 
I am. A Chinese child would express exactly the 
same idea by one word, shi, to eat, or food, &c. The 
only difference would be that a Chinese child speaks 
the language of a child, an English child the language 
of a man. If then it is admitted that every inflec¬ 
tional language passed through a radical and an ag¬ 
glutinative stage, it seems to follow that, at one time 
or other, the constituent elements of inflectional lan¬ 
guages, namely, the roots, were to all intents and 
purposes, real words, and used as such both in 
thought and speech. 

Roots, therefore, are not such mere abstractions as 
they are sometimes supposed to be, and unless we 
succeed in tracing each word in English, or in any 
inflectional language back to its root, we have not 
traced it back to its real origin. It is iu this analysis 
of language that comparative philology has achieved 
its greatest triumphs, and has curbed that wild spirit 
of etymology which would handle words as if they had 
no past, no history, no origin. In tracing words back 
to their roots we must obey certain phonetic laws. 
If the vowel of a root is i or u , its derivatives will be 
different, from Sanskrit down to English, from what 
they would have been if that radical vowel had been 
a ' ^ a root begins with a tenuis in Sanskrit, that 
tenuis will never be a tenuis in Gothic, but an aspi¬ 
rate ; if a root begins with an aspirate in Sanskrit, 
that aspirate will never be an aspirate in Gothic, but 
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edia; if a root begins with a media in Sanskri 
at media will not be a media in Gothic, but a tenuis. 

And this, better than anything else, will, I think, 
explain the strong objection which comparative phi¬ 
lologists feel to what I called the Bow-wow and the 
Pooh-pooh theories, names which I am sorry to see 
have given great offence, but in framing which, I 
can honestly say, I thought of Epicurus 57 rather 
than of living writers, and meant no offence to 
either. c Onomatopoeic 5 is neither an appropriate 
nor a pleasant word, and it was absolutely necessary 
to distinguish between two theories, the onomatopoeic , 
which derives words from the sounds of animals 
and nature in general, as imitated by the framers 
of language, and the interactional , which derives 
words not from the imitation of the inteijections of 
others, but from the inteijections themselves as wrung 
forth, almost against their will, from the framers of 
language. According to the former view the origin 
of language was the result of a conscious act, accord- 
to the latter, of an involuntary instinct. I did not 
think that the weapons of ridicule were necessary to 
combat theories which, since the days of Epicurus, 
had so often been combated, and so often been de¬ 
fended. I may have erred in choosing terms which, 
while they expressed exactly what I wished to ex¬ 
press, sounded rather homely and undignified; but I 
could not plead for the terms I had chosen a better 
excuse than the name now suggested by the sup¬ 
porters of the onomatopoeic theory, which, I am 
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uvKwpieyoi Kal facucrouvres Kal aT€vd(ovT€s. — Proclus, ad Plat. Oral. p. 9. 
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>ld, is to be Imsonic, from im instead of imito 
and son instead of sonus, sound . 58 

That there is some analogy between the faculty 
of speech and the sounds which we utter in singing, 
laughing, crying, sobbing, sighing, moaning, scream- 
ing, whistling, and clicking, was known to Epicurus 
oi old, and requires no proof. But does it require to 
be pointed out that even if the scream of a man who 
has his finger pinched should happen to be identically 
the same as the French helas , that scream would be 
an effect, an involuntary effect of outward pressure, 
whereas an inteijection like alas, helas, Italian lasso, 
to say nothing of such words as pain, suffering, 
agony, &c., is there by the free will of the speaker, 
meant for something, used with a purpose, chosen as 
a sign ? 


Again, that sounds can be rendered in language by 
sounds, and that each language possesses a large stock 
of words imitating the sounds given out by certain 
things, who would deny? And who would deny that 


“ Another name proposed in order to avoid the vague term onomaio- 
peek, is pathognomic. I subjoin an explanation of the term as given in 
Steinthal’s Zeitschrift fur Volkcrpsychologie, i. p. 420 : 1 We call it the 
pathognomic principle, in order to avoid the word onomatopoeic, with 
which, not only tlirough Plato and the Stoics, so many misunderstandings 
are connected. In order to understand the principle rightly, wo must 
remove not only every intention, every consciousness in the formation of 
words; but it should not be overlooked that the word is never an image, 
nor an imitation of the thing, nor of its representation. The likeness of 
word and meaning consists only in this—that the Gefuhhton (tone used 
metaphorically, as we speak of tone of colour), which the intuition.of a 
tiling calls forth in us, is about the same as that which is excited by the 
SpracJUaut (Lazarus, Lehcn dcr Secle, ii. p. 93; Zeitschrift fur Philos . u 
phU. Kritik , Bd. 32, p. 212); for this tone, this temper of the mind, as 
excited by sensation or perception, maybe what is alone effective in this 
reflex on the motor}' nerves.* 
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ords, originally expressive of sound only, mig 
ansferred to other things which have some ana¬ 



logy with sound ? 

But how are all things that do not appeal to the 
sense of hearing—how are the ideas of going, moving, 
standing, sinking, tasting, thinking, to be expressed? 

I give the following as a specimen of what may be 
achieved by the advocates of 6 painting in sound.’ 
Hooiaioai is said in Hawaian to mean to testify; and 


this, we are told, was the origin of the word: 5D — 


In uttering the i the breath is compressed into the smallest 
and seemingly swiftest current possible. It represents there¬ 
fore a swift, and what we may call a sharp movement. 

Of all the vowels o is that of which the sound goes farthest. 
We have it therefore in most words relating to distance, as in 
holo, lo, long, &c. 

In joining the two, the sense is modified by their position. 
If we write oi, it is an o going on with an i. This is exem¬ 
plified in oi, lame. Observe how a lame man advances. 
Standing on the sound limb, he puts the lame one leisurely 
out and sets it to the ground : this is the o. But no sooner 
does it get there, and the weight of the body begin to rest on 
it, than, hastening to relieve it of the burden, he moves the 
other leg rapidly forward, lessening the pressure at the same 
time by relaxing every joint he can bend, and thuslettinghisbody 
sink as far as possible; this rapid sinking movement is the t. 

Again, ot, a passing in advance, excellency. Bere o is the 
general advance, i is the going ahead of some particular one. 

If, again, we write ?'o, it is an i going on with an o. That 
is to say, it is a rapid and penetrating movement— t, and that 
movement long continued. Thus we have in Hawaian io } a 
chiefs forerunner. Pie would be a man rapid in his course— 
i * of good bottom— o. In Greek, ms, an arrow, and 7o, the 


“ The Polynesian, Honolulu, 1862. 
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jQcldess who went so fast and far. Hence io is anything ^ 
es quite through, that is thorough , complete, real, true, 
nke Burns, 1 facts are chiels that winna ding,’ that is, cannot 
he forced out of their course. Hence io, flesh, real food, in 
distinction to bone, &c., and reality or fact, or truth generally. 
. 18 tIie Pronoun that, analogous to Latin, is, ea, id. Put- 

tmg together these we have o, ia, io-— 1 oh that is fact.’ Prefix¬ 
ing the causative hoo, we have 4 make that to be fact;’ affix 
°i, completive of the action, and we have, 4 make that com¬ 
pletely out to be a fact,’ that is 4 testify to its truth.’ 

It is to be remarked that the stress of the voice is laid on 
the second i, the oia being pronounced very lightly, and that 
in Greek the i in oiomai , I believe, is always strongly ac¬ 
cented, a mark of the contraction the word has suffered. 


Although, the languages of Europe, with their 
well-established history, lend themselves less easily to 
such speculations, yet I could quote similar passages 
from French, German, and English etymologists, 
Dr. Bolza, in his Vocabolario Genetico-Etimologico 
(Vienna, 1852), tells us, among other things, that in 
Italian a expresses light, o redness, u darkness; and 
he continues, f Ecco probabilmente le. tre note , che in 
fiamma , fuoco , e furao , sono espresse dal rnutammto 
della vocale , mentre la f esprime in tutii i tre il movi - 
'intnto dell aria 9 (p. 61, note). And again we are 
told by him that one of the first sounds pronounced 
by children is m: hence mamma. The root of this is 
ma or am, which gives us amare, to love. On account 
of the movement of the lips, it likewise supplies the 
root of mangiare and masticare ; and explains besides 
muto, dumb, muggire , to low, miagolare , to mew, and 
mormorio , murmur. Now, even if amare could not 
be protected by the Sanskrit root am, to i;ush forward 
impetuously (according to others, kam, to love), we 
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kdhld have thought that mangiare and masticare 
would have been safe against onomatopoeic inter¬ 
ference, the former being the Latin mandu-care , to 
chew, the latter the post-classical masticare , to chew. 
Manducare has a long history of its own. It descends 
from mandere to chew, and mondere leads us back to 
the Sanskrit root rnard, to grind, one of the nume¬ 
rous offshoots of the root mar, the history of which 
will form the subject of one of our later lectures. 
Mutus has been well derived by Professor A. Weber 
(Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , vi. p. 318) from the Sanskrit mu, 
to bind (P a?i. vi. 4, 20), so that its original meaning 
would have been c tongue-bound. 5 As to miagolare , 
to mew, we willingly hand it over to the onomatopoeic 
school. 

The onomatopoeic theory goes very smoothly as 
long as it deals with cackling hens and quacking 
ducks; but round that poultry-yard there is a high 
wall, and we soon find that it is behind that wall 
that language really begins. 

Many names of animals, however, particularly in 
languages which have not yet been analysed scienti¬ 
fically, have been explained as onomatopoeic, which 
a more intimate acquaintance with the language 
clearly proves to be appellative. As a warning in 
that respect I may quote the remarks of Mr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, in the Proceedings of the Ame¬ 
rican Oriental Society , 1868, p. xiii.:— 

In Dr. Wilson’s ‘ Prehistoric Man’ (2nd ed. p. 56) is given 
a list of twenty-six names of animals which he regards as of 
onomatopoetic origin, and as illustrating the fact that 1 primi¬ 
tives originating directly from the observation of natural 
sounds are not uncommon among the native root-words of the 
• n 
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W orld.’ This list has been used by Mr. Farrar ( Chapt{^ 
Language , pp. 24-5) in support of liis averment that, in 
savage vocabularies, 1 almost every name for an animal is a 
striking and obvious onomatopoeia.’ 

Considering our imperfect comprehension of the Algonkin 
dialects, we could not be expected to refute every assumed and 
doubtful onomatopoeia by a trye etymology. Of a part of the 
words in the list, it can only be said that their origin is not 
primd facie mimetic. Respecting others, the fact can be 
proved. Thus koo-koosh , 1 sow,’ is demonstrably derived, by 
an adaptation of the name for ‘porcupine,’ from a root signi¬ 
fying * sharp,’ and it designates ‘ a bad bristly or prickly 
animal/ As to- pe-zhew , 1 wild cat,’ forms of which are 
widely distributed, and used to denote various of the feline 
animals, there is a bare possibility that it may be imitative, 
but no more. These are the only names of quadrupeds in the 
list. Of the nineteen names of birds, four or five are pre¬ 
sumably mimetic (including those of the owl and crow), six 
or seven possibly so, and the rest obviously derivative and 
significant. Shi-sheeb , 4 duck,’ like duck itself, comes from a 
root signifying 4 dive.’ Pau-pau-say , 1 the common spotted 
woodpecker,’ means ‘a spotted bird.’ Moosh-kah-oos , 1 bittern,' 
denotes a frequenter of marshes. No-no-caus-ee , 1 humming¬ 
bird’ — a strange enough onomatopoeia I — means 1 the exceed¬ 
ingly delicate creature.’ Of the asserted mimetic names for 
4 frog.’ one signifies ( diver,’ and the other, as it belongs also to 
the toad, is not likely to be truly imitative. And so on. If 
only one-fourth of a list carefully gleaned from three dialects 
can be fairly set down as onomatopoeic, how much less is 
likely to be the proportion of such names to the whole voca¬ 
bulary of any one tribe ? 

Most Algonkin names of animals are descriptive derivatives, 
and the few apparent exceptions belong to species which are 
more often heard than seen, while it is doubtful if any name 
of a quadruped is purely mimetic. Attention should also be 
paid to certain curious features of Indian nomenclature, espe- 
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the combination of a generic characteristic with spe- 
names: as, for example, certain swimming animals have 
a common suffix of derivation coming from a root that means 
‘ put the head above water;’ others, one that means ‘bite;’ 
others, ‘ scratch ’ or 1 tear ;’ of plants, some are thus marked 
as to be eaten green, as nut-bearing, as having eatable roots, 
and so on. Such a suffix, in the Chippeway and allied 
tongues, is gun y the formative of thein^trumentive participial; 
the occurrence of which at the end of the name for ‘ shooting- 
instrument’ has misled Mr. Farrar into affirming (p. 34) that 
‘ in some cases the onomatopoeic instinct is so strong that it 
asserts itself side by side with the adoption of a name’ from a 
foreign language. 
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But whatever we may think of these onomatopoeic 
and interjection al theories* we must carefully distin¬ 
guish between two things. There is one class of 
scholars who derive all words from roots according to 
the strictest rules of comparative grammar, but who 
look upon the roots, in their original character, as 
either interjectional or onomatopoeic. There are 
others who derive words straight from i nterj ections 
and the cries of animals, and who claim in their 
etymologies all the liberty the cow claims in saying 
look , mooli, or ooh, or that man claims in saying pooh, 
fi, tpfui. 60 With regard to the former theory, I should 
wish to remain entirely neutral, satisfied with con- J 
sidering roots as phonetic types till some progress has ■ 
been made in tracing the principal roots, not of Sans¬ 
krit only, but of Chinese, Bask, the Turanian, and 
Semitic languages, back to the cries of man or the 
imitated sounds of nature. 

60 On the uncertainty of rendering inarticulate by articulate sounds, 
see Marsh (4th ed.), p. 36; Sir John Stoddart’s Glossology , p. 231; 
Mllanges asiati^nes (St P-.tersbourg), iv. 1. 
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Quito distinct from this is that other theory which, 
without the intervention of determinate roots, derives 
our words directly from cries and interjections. This 
theory would undo all the work that has been done 
by Bopp, Humboldt, Grimm, and others, during the 
last fifty years; it would with one stroke abolish all 
the phonetic laws that have been established with so 


much care and industry, and throw etymology back 
into a state of chaotic anarchy. According to Grimm’s 
law, we derive the English fiend , the German feind , 
the Gothic fijand, from , a root which, if it exists at all 
in Sanskrit, Latin, Lithuanian, or Celtic, must there 
begin with the tenuis p. Such is the phonetic law that 
hold: these languages together, and that cannot be 
violated with impunity. If we found in Sanskrit a 
word fiend, we should feel certain that it could not be 
the same as the English fiend. Following this rule 
we find in Sanskrit the root ply, to hate, to destroy, 
the participle of which ply ant would correspond 
exactly with Gothic fi.jand. But suppose we derived 
fiend and other words of a similar sound, such as foul , 
filth 9 &c., from the interjections fi , and pooh {faugh ! 
fo! fie! Lith. pui, Germ. r pfui), all would be mere 
scramble and confusion; Grimm’s law would be 
broken; and roots, kept distinct in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, and German, would be mixed up together. 
For besides ply, to hate, there is another root in 
Sanskrit, puy, to decay. From it we have Latinos, 
puteo , putridus; Greek pyon, and pytho ; Lithuanian 
puh-iy matter; and, in strict accordance with Grimm’s 
law, Gothic fids , English foul . If these words were 
derived frot nfi! then we should have to include all 
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escendants of tine root bh i, to fear, sucli as 
iithuanian bijau, I fear; biciurus, ugly. 

In the same manner, if we looked upon thunder as a 
mere imitation of the inarticulate noise of thunder, 
we could not trace the A. S. thunor back to the root 
tan, which expresses that tension of the air which 
gives rise to sound, but we should have to class it 
together with other words, such as to din , to dun , and 
discover in each, as best we could, some similarity 
with some inarticulate noise. If, on the contrary, 
we bind ourselves by definite rules, we find that the 
same law which changes tan into than, changes 
another root dhvan into din. There may be, for all 
we know, some distant relationship between the two 
roots tan and dhvan, and that relationship may 
have its origin in onomatopoeia; but, from the earliest 
beginnings of the history of the Aryan language, 
these two roots were independent germs, each the 
starting-point of large classes of words, the phonetic 
character of which is determined throughout by the 
type from which they issue. To ignore the indivi¬ 
duality of each root in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
would be like ignoring the individuality of the types 
of the animal creation. There may be higher, more 
general, more abstract types, but if we want to reach 
them, we must first toil through the lower and more 
special types; we must retrace, in the descending 
scale of scientific analysis, every step by which, in an 
ascending scale, language has arrived at its present 
state. 

The onomatopoeic system would be most detri¬ 
mental to all scientific etymology, and no amount of 
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arning and ingenuity displayed in its application 
could atone for the lawlessness which is sanctioned 
by it. If it is once admitted that all words must be 
traced back to definite roots, according to the strictest 
phonetic rules, it matters little whether these roots 
are called phonetic types, more or less preserved in 
all the innumerable impressions that are taken from 
them, or whether we call them onomatopoeic and 
interjeetionaL As long as we have definite forms 
between ourselves and chaos, we may build our 
science like an arch of a bridge that rests on the firm 
piles fixed in the rushing waters. If, on the contrary, 
the roots of language are mere abstractions, and 
there is nothing to separate language from cries and 
interjections, then we may play with language as 
children play with the sands of the sea, bur we must 
not complain if every fresh tide wipes out the little 
castles we had built on the beach. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ALPHABET. 

W E proceed to-day to dissect the body of lan¬ 
guage. In doing this we treat language as a 
mere corpse, not caring whether it ever had any life 
or meaning, but simply trying to find out what it is 
made of, how sounds are produced, how impressions 
are made upon our ear, and how they can be clas¬ 
sified. In order to do this it is not sufficient to 
examine our alphabet, such as it is, though no doubt 
the alphabet, if arranged according to scientific prin¬ 
ciples, may very properly be called the table of the 
elements of language. But what do we learn from 
our ABC? what even, if we are told that h is a 
.guttural tenuis, s a dental sibilant, m a labial nasal, 
y a palatal liquid? These are names which are 
borrowed from Greek and Latin Grammars. They 
expressed more or less happily the ideas which the 
scholars of Athens and Alexandria had formed of the 
nature of certain letters. But these ideas were by 
no means always correct, and, as translated into our 
grammatical phraseology they have frequently lost 
their original meaning. Our modern grammarians 
speak of tenuis and media , but they define tenuis not 
as a bare or thin letter, so called in opposition to the 
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.aspirated consonants which, in Greek were spokd 
'as thicks rough or shaggy (Scurv), but on the con¬ 
trary as the hardest and strongest articulation; nor 
are they always aware that the media? or middle 
letters were originally so called because, as pro¬ 
nounced at Alexandria, they seemed to stand half¬ 
way between the bare and the rough letters, i.e. the 
aspirates, being pronounced with less breath than 
the aspirates, with more than the tenues. 1 Plato’s 
division of letters, as given in his Oratylus, is very 
much that which we still profess to follow. He 
speaks of voiced letters ((jxDvqsvra, vocales), our 
vowels; and of voiceless letters (a<£wm), our conso¬ 
nants, or mutes. But he divides the latter into two 
classes: first, those which are voiceless, but not 
soundless (cfroovyevTa /isv ou, ov fisvroi ys acfrOoyya), after¬ 
wards called semi-vowels (rj/jufycova); and secondly, 
the real mutes, both voiceless and soundless, i.e. all 
consonants, except the semi-vowels ( d(j>0oyya ). 2 In 

later times, the scheme adopted by Greek gram¬ 
marians is as follows :— 


1 Sebolion to Dionysius Thrax, in Anecdota Bekk. p. SIO: 

fpyv.va rpiat etcrlu, rj y\ucrcra y oi obdvres, ru Tofs pfbv oZu &Kpots 

Xel\c<ri vi\ovfjL€vois iK<f>wveirai [t 5 7r], &<rre erx^bu jut?5€ o\iyou rt 
TTvef'/ta napeK&a'ii'etv • dvoiyopLtveav 56 ratv x* l ^ow rravv Kal -rvevfxaros 
ttoAAoD 4£i6vtos, 4K<pa)ve?Tcu rb <f> • rb 5b J3 r iicepoJvovfjLeuoi/ dfioleos rafts 
dicpois r&v roxnaart irapl rbv avrbv tSttou rots 7rpoA€x0e«ri 

ruiv (puvTy? iKtfy iprydvuv, ofire irdvv avdryct rd X e ^V &s rb </>, otfre 
irdvv irt\e? ws rb n, dWa p.4<n)v rtva, 5i4£o5ov rep rrvavfxan Treepcur/j.evws 
5 iScacriv, K.r.k. See Rudolph yon Raumer, Sprachmsaenschaftlichc 
Schriftcn , p. 102, who shows that the Scholion was written before 730 
a. n.; Curtius, Gricchische Etymologic, ii. p. 30. It is clear that the scho¬ 
liast speaks of tho pronunciation of his own time, when the aspirates 
had become mere spirants, and when the mediae, too, approached to 
that pronunciation which they have in modern Greek. 

2 Raumer, l. c. p. 100. 
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Phonemia, vocales, voiced vowels. 

Syrrvphona, consonantes. 

II. 1. Hemiphona, semi-vocales, half-voiced, 
1, m, n, r, s ; or, Hygrd , liquidse, fluid, 
1, m, n, r. 

II. 2. Aphona , rnutse, voiceless. 

a. Psild, tenues (hard, surd); b. Mesa , mediae (soft, 
sonant); c. Dasda, aspiratso. 

k, t, p. g, d, b. ch, th, ph. 



Another classification of letters, more perfect, be¬ 
cause deduced from a language (the Sanskrit) not 
yet reduced to writing, but carefully watched and 
preserved by oral tradition, is to be found in the so- 
called Pratisftkliyas, works on phonetics, belonging 
to different schools in which the ancient texts of the 
Veda were handed down from generation to genera¬ 
tion with an accuracy far exceeding that of the most 
painstaking copyists of MSS. Some of these works 
have lately been published and translated, and may 
be consulted by those who take an interest in these 
matters. 3 

Of late years the whole subject of phonetics has 
been taken up with increased ardour by scientific 


3 PrAtisAkhya du Rig- Veda, par M. Ad. Regnier, in th e Journal 
asiatique. Paris, 1856-58. 

Text und Uebcrsctzung dcs PrAtisAkhy a, odcr der alicsten PhonetiJc 
v.ml Gramm atik, in M. M.’s edition of the Rig-Veda. Leipzig, 1856. 

Das VA^asaneyi-PrAtisAkhyam, published by Prof. A. Weber, 
in Indische Stud ion , vol. iv. Berlin, 1858. 

The Atharva-Veda PrAtisAkhya, by W. P. Whitney. New- 
haven, 1862. The same distinguished scholar is proparing an edition 
of the PrAtisAkhya of the Taittiriya-Veda. As the hymns of 
the SAmaveda were chanted, and not recited, no true PrAtisAkhya, 
or work on phonetics, existed for this Veda 
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and assaults have been made from three 
brent points by different armies, philologists, physio¬ 
logists, and mathematicians. The best philological 
treatises I can recommend (without mentioning 
earlier works, such as a very excellent treatise by 
Bishop Wilkins, 1688), are the essays published from 
time to time by Mr. Alexander John Ellis, 4 by far 


4 Works on Phonetics by Alexander J. Ellis.— The Alphabet of Mature; 
or, contributions towards a more accurate analysis and symbolisation of 
spoken sounds, with some account of the principal Phonetical alphabets 
hitherto proposed. Originally published in the Phonotypic Journal , 
June 1844 to June 1845. London and Bath, 1845. 8vo. pp. viii. 194. 
The Essentials of Phonetics ; containing the theory of a universal alpha¬ 
bet, together with its practical application as an ethnical alphabet to the 
reduction of all languages, written or unwritten, to one uniform system 
of writing, with numerous examples, adapted to the use of Phoneticians, 
Philologists, Etymologists, Ethnographists, Travellers, and Missionaries. 
In lieu of a second edition of th e Alphabet of Nature. London, 1848. 
8vo. pp. xvi. 27G. Printed entirely in a Phonetic character, with illus¬ 
trations in twenty-soven languages, and specimens of various founts of 
Phonetic type. The Ethnical Alphabet was also published as a separate 
trart. English Phonetics; containing an original systematisation of 
spoken sounds, a complete explanation of the Reading Reform Alphabet, 
aud a new universal Latinic Alphabet for Philologists and Travellers. 
London, 1854. 8vo. pp. 16. Universal Writijig and Printing with 
Ordinary Letters , for the use of Missionaries, Comparative Philologists, 
Linguists, and Phonologists (Edinburgh and London, 1856, 4to. pp. 22), 
containing a complete Digraphic, Travellers’ Digraphic, and Latinic 
Alphabets (of which the two first were published separately), with ex¬ 
amples in nine languages, and a comparative table of the Digraphic, 
Latinic, suggested Panethnic, Prof. Max Muller’s Missionary, and Dr. 
Lepsius’s Linguistic Alphabets. A Plea for Phonetic Spelling ; or , the 
Necessity of Orthographic Reform. London, 8vo. First edition, 1814, 
pp. 40. Second edition, 1848, pp. 180, with an Appendix, showing the 
inconsistencies of hot^ric orthography, and the present geographical ex¬ 
tent of the writing and printing reform. Third edition, -with an Ap¬ 
pendix, containing the above tables remodelled, an account of existing 
Phonetic alphabets, and an elaborate Inquiry into the Variations in 
English Pronunciation during the last three, Centuries , has been in the 
pr^ss in America since 1860, but has been stopped by the civil war. The 
whole text, pp. 151, has been printed. 
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!ost accurate observer and analyser in the fie! 
^5d/bonetics. Other works by R. von Raumer, 5 
F. H. du Bois - Reymond, 6 Lepsius, 7 Tliausing, 8 
Bell, 9 may be consulted with advantage in their 
respective spheres. The Physiological works which 
I found most useful and intelligible to a reader not 
professionally devoted to these studies were Muller’s 
c Handbook of Physiology,’ Briicke’s c Grundziige der 
Physiologie und Systematik der Spraclilaute ’ (Wien, 
1856), Funke’s 6 Lelirbuch der Physiologie,’ and 
Czermak’s articles in the Sitzungsberichte der k.k. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien.’ 10 



Among works on mathematics and acoustics, I 
have consulted Sir John Herschel’s c Treatise on 
Sound,’ in the c Encyclopaedia Metropolitana; ’ Pro¬ 
fessor Willis’s paper c On the Yowel Sounds and on 
Reed Organ-Pipes,’ read before the Cambridge Phy¬ 
siologic al Society in 1828 and 1829 ; but chiefly 


5 Gcsammelte sprachwisscnschaftliche Schriften , von Rudolph von 
Raumer. Frankfort, 1863. (Chiefly on classical and Teutonic lan¬ 
guages). 

6 Kadmus, oder AUgemeine Alphabetic , von E. H. du Bois-Reymond. 
Berlin, 1862. (Containing papers published as early as 1811, and full 
of ingenious and original observations.) 

7 Lepsius, Standard Alphabet , second edition, 1863. (On the subject 
in general, but particularly useful for African languages.) 

9 Das naturliche Lautsystem der menschlichen Sprache , von Dr. M. 
Tkausing. Leipzig, 1863. (With special reference to the teaching of 
deaf and dumb persons.) 

0 The Principles of Speech and Vocal Physiology, by Alex. Melville 
Bell. Edinburgh, 1863. The same author has published several other 
works on phonetics, and lias prepared an alphabet which is to indicate 
the physiological character of each letter, so as really to deserve the 
name of 1 Visible Speech,’ a name too freely granted to the ancient sys¬ 
tems of writing. See Visible Speech , a Kero Fact , demonstrated by A. 
Melvillo Boll. I 860 . 

10 See also Popul'drc physiologische Vortrdge , von J. N. Czermak, 
Wien, 1869. 
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rofessor Helmholtz’s classical work. ‘Die La 
"von den Tonempfindungen 5 (Braunschweig, 1863), 
a work giving the results of the most minute scien¬ 
tific researches in a clear, classical, and truly popular 
form, so seldom to be found in German books. 

I ought not to omit to mention here the valuable 
services rendered by those who, for nearly twenty 
years, have been labouring in England to turn the 
results of scientific research to practical use, in de¬ 
vising and propagating a new system of ‘Brief 
Writing and True Spelling, 5 best known under the 
name of the Phonetic Reform . I am far from under¬ 
rating the difficulties that stand in the way of such 
a reform, and I am not so sanguine as to indulge in 
any hopes of seeing it carried for the next three or 
four generations. But I feel convinced of the truth 
and reasonableness of the principles on which that 
reform rests, and as the innate regard for truth and 
reason, however dormant or timid at times, has 
always proved irresistible in the end, enabling men 
to part with all they hold most dear and sacred, 
whether corn-laws, or Stuart dynasties, or Papal 
legates, or heathen idols, I doubt not but that the 
effete and corrupt orthography will follow in their 
train. Nations have before now changed their nu¬ 
merical figures, their letters, their chronology, their 
weights and measures ; and though Mr. Pitman may 
not live to see the results of his persevering and 
disinterested exertions, it requires no prophetic 
power to perceive that what at present is pooh- 
poohed by the many, will make its way in the end, 
unless met by arguments stronger than those hitherto 
levelled at the ‘ Fonetic Nuz. 5 One argument which 
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be supposed to weigh with the student 
•uage, viz. the obscuration of the etymological 
structure of words, I cannot consider as very for¬ 
midable. The pronunciation of languages changes 
according to fixed laws, the spelling has changed in 
the most arbitrary manner, so that if our spelling 
followed strictly and unswervingly the pronunciation 
of words, it would in reality be of greater help to the 
critical student of language than the present uncer¬ 
tain and unscientific mode of writing. 


Although considerable progress has thus been 1 
made in the analysis of the human voice, the diffi- . 
culties inherent in the subject have been increased 
rather than diminished by the profound and laborious 
researches carried on independently by plij siologists, ; 
students of acoustics, and philologists. The human \ 
voice opens a field of observation in which these | 
three distinct sciences meet. The substance of. 
speech or sound has to be analysed by the mathe¬ 
matician and the experimental philosopher; the 
organs or instruments ot speech have to be examined 
by the anatomist; and the history of speech, the 
actual varieties of sound which have become typified 
in language, fall to the province of the student of 
language. Under these circumstances it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that students should co-operate in 
order to bring these scattered researches to a suc¬ 
cessful termination ; and I take this opportunity of 
expressing my obligation to Dr. Eolleston, our inde¬ 
fatigable Professor of Physiology, Mr. G. Griffith, 
Deputy-Professor of Experimental Philosophy, Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, and others, for their kindness in helping 
me through difficulties which, but for their assist- 
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nice, I should not have been able to overcome witm 
:- tmt much loss of time. 

What can seem simpler than the ABC, and yet 
wliat is more difficult when we come to examine it ? 
Where do we find an exact definition of vowel and 
consonant, and how they differ from each other ? The 
vowels, we are told, are simple emissions of the voice, 
the consonants cannot be articulated except with the 
assistance of vowels. If this were so, letters such as 
s, /, r, could not be classed as consonants, for there is 
no difficulty in pronouncing these without the assist¬ 
ance of a real vowel. Again, what is the difference 
between a, % u ? What is the difference between a 
tenuis and media, a difference almost incomprehen¬ 
sible to certain races ; for instance, the Mohawks and 
the inhabitants of Saxony? Has any philosopher 
given as yet a clear and intelligible definition of the 
difference between speaking, whispering, singing? 
We may speak in singing, and sing in speaking; we 
may speak in whispering, and whisper in speaking; 
we may even sing in whispering, and whisper in 
singing; in fact, we seldom speak without either 
singing or whispering certain portions of our words, 
yet few people could tell how these different processes 
are to be distinguished. Let us begin, then, with 
the beginning, and give some definitions of the words 
we shall have to use hereafter. 

What we hear may be divided, first of all, into 
Noises and Tones. Noises, such as the rustling of 
leaves, the jarring of doors, or the clap of thunder, 
are produced by irregular impulses imparted to the 
air. Tones, such as we hear from tuning-forks, 
strings, flutes, organ pipes, are produced by regular 
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£al (isoclironons) vibrations of elastic 
3ne, musical tone, or tone in its simplest form, 
is produced bj tension, and ceases after the sounding- 
body has recovered from that tension, seems to have 
been vaguely known to the early framers of language, 
for the Greek tonos, tone, is derived from a root tan y 
meaning to stretch, to extend. Pythagoras 11 knew 
more than this. He knew that when chords of the 
same quality and the same tension are to sound a 
fundamental note, its octave, its fifth, and its fourth, 
their respective lengths must be like 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 
and 3 to 4. 

When we hear a single note, the impression we 
receive seems very simple, yet it is in reality very 
complicated. We can distinguish in each note— 

1. Its strength or loudness. 

2. Its height or pitch. 


\ 


3. Its quality, or, as it is sometimes called, timbre ; 
in German Tonfarbe , i.e. colour of tone. 

Strength or loudness depends upon the amplitude 
of the excursions o, the vibrating particles of air which 
produce the wave. 

Height or pitch depends on the length of time 
that each particle requires to perform an excursion, 
i.e. on the number of vibrations executed hi a given 
time. If, for instance, the pendulum of a clock, 
which oscillates once in each second, were to mark 
smaller portions of time, it would cause musical tones 
to be heard. Sixteen double oscillations in one se¬ 
cond would be sufficient to bring out tone, though 
its pitch would be so low as to be hardly perceptible. 
For practical purposes, the lowest tone we hear is 


n Helmholtz, Einlcitung, p. 2. 
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'oduced by 30 double vibrations in one second^ 
igbest by 4,000. Between these two lie the usual 
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seven octaves of oux- musical instruments. It is said 
to be possible, however, to produce perceptible mu¬ 
sical tones through 11 octaves, beginning with 16 
and ending with 38,000 double vibrations in one 
second, though here the lower notes are mere hums, 
the upper notes mere clinks. The a' of our timing- 
forks, as fixed by the Paris Academy, requires 437-5 
double, or 875 single li vibrations in one second. In 
Germany the a' tuning-fork makes 440 double vibra¬ 
tions in one second. It is clear that beyond the lowest 
and the highest tones perceptible to our ears, there is a 
progress ad infinitum, musical notes as real as those 
which we hear, yet beyond the reach of our sensuous 
perception. It is the same with the other senses. We 
can perceive the movement of the pendulum, but we 
cannot perceive the slower movement of the hand 
on the watch. We can perceive the flight of a bird, 
but we cannot perceive the quicker movement of a 
cannon-ball. This, better than anything else, shows 
how dependent we are on our senses; and how, if our 
senses are our weapons for the discovery of truth, 
they are likewise the chains that keep us from soaring 
too high. Up to this point everything, though won¬ 
derful enough, is clear and intelligible. As we hear 
a note, we can find out, with mathematical accuracy, 
to how many vibrations in one second it is due; and 
if we want to produce the same note, an instrument, 


12 It is customary to reckon by single vibrations in France and Ger¬ 
many, although some German writers adopt the English fashion of 
reckoning by double vibrations or complete excursions backwards and 
forwards. Helmholtz uses double vibrations, but Seheibler uses single 
vibrations. De Morgan calls a double oscillation a ‘ swing-swung.' 
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^ tke siren, which gives a definite number of 

impulses to the air within a given time, will enable 
us to do it in the most mechanical manner. 

When two waves of one note enter the ear in 
the same time as one wave of another, the interval 
between the two is an octave. 


When three waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as two waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a fifth. 

When four waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as three waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a fourth. 

When five waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as four waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a major third. 

When six waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as five waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a minor third. 

When five waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as three waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a major sixth. 

All this is but the confirmation of what was known 
to Pythagoras. He took a vibrating cord, and, by 
placing a bridge so as to leave § of the cord on the 
right, £ on the left side, the left portion vibrating by 
itself, gave him the octave of the lower note of the 
right portion. So, again, by leaving -J- on the right, 
f on the left side, the left portion vibrating gave him 
the fifth of the right. 

But it is clear that we may hear the same tone, 
i.e. the result of exactly the same number of vibra¬ 
tions in one second, produced by the human voice, by 
a flute, a violoncello, a fife, or a double bass. They 
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tones of tlie same pitch, and jet they diffei 
—^eliaracter, and this their difference is called their 



quality . But what is the cause of these various 
qualities ? By a kind of negative reasoning, it had 
long been supposed that, as quality could neither 
arise from the amplitude nor from the duration, it 
must be due to the form of the vibrations. Professor 
Helmholtz, however, was the . first to prove positively 
that this is the case, by applying the microscope to 
the vibrations of different musical instruments, and 
thus catching the exact outline of their respective 
vibrations—a result which before had been but im¬ 
perfectly attained by an instrument called the Plio- 
nautograph. What is meant by the form of waves 
may be seen from the following outlines :— 



/VV'VV'VA 








In pursuing these inquiries, Professor Helmholtz 
mnde another important discovery, viz. that the dif¬ 
ferent forms of the vibrations which are the cause 
of what he calls quality or colour are likewise the 
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the presence or absence of certain harmonics, 
ry-notes ; in fact, that varying quality and varying 
harmonics are but two expressions of the same thino*. 

Harmonics are the secondary tones which can be 
perceived even by the unassisted ear, if, after lifting 
the pedal, we strike a key on a pianoforte. These 
harmonics arise from a string vibrating as if its 
motion were compounded of several distinct vibrations 
of strings of its full length, and one-half, one-third, 
one-fourtli, &c., part of its length. Each of these 
shorter lengths would vibrate twice, three times, four 
times as fast as the original length, producing corre¬ 
sponding tones. Thus, if we strike c, we hear, if listen- 


% 


ing- attentively, c', g', o", e", g", b" flat, o'", &c. 



1 2 *■' 3 4 5 6 7 8 

C c' g' c" e" g" b" flat cf" 


That the secondary notes are not merely imagina- 
tive or subjective can be proved by a very simple 
and amusing experiment. If we place little soldiers 
—very light cavalry—on the strings of a pianoforte 
and then strike a note, all the riders that sit on 
strings representing the secondary tones will shake, 
and possibly be thrown olf, because these strings 
vibrate in sympathy with the secondary tones of the 
string struck, while the others remain firm in their 
saddles. Another test can be applied by means of 
resounding tubes, tuned to different notes. If -we 
apply these to our ear, and then strike a note the se¬ 
condary tones of which are the same as the notes to 

i 2 
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icli the resounding tubes are tuned, those notes 
^ound loudly and almost yell in our ears; while if the 
tubes do not correspond to the harmonics of the note 
played, the resounding tubes will not answer in the 
same manner. 

We thus see, again, that what seems to us a simple 
impression, the one note struck on the pianoforte, 
consists of many impressions which together make 
up what we hear and perceive. We are not conscious 
of the harmonics which follow each note and deter¬ 
mine its quality, but we know, nevertheless, that 
these by-notes strike our ear, and that our senses 
receive them and suffer from them. The same re¬ 
mark applies to the whole realm of our sensuous 
knowledge. There is a broad distinction between 
sensation and perception. There are many things 
which we perceive at first and which we perceive 
asrain as soon as our attention is called to them, but 
which, in the ordinary run of life, are to us as if they 
did not exist at all. When I first came to Oxford, I 
was constantly distracted by the ringing of bells; 
after a time I ceased even to notice the dinner-bell. 
There are earrings much in fashion just now—little 
gold bells with coral clappers. Of course they pro¬ 
duce a constant jingling which everybody hears 
except the lady who wears them in her ears. In 
these cases, however, the difference between sensation 
and perception is simply due to want of attention. 
In other cases our senses are really incapable, with¬ 
out assistance, of distinguishing the various con¬ 
stituents of the objective impressions produced from 
without. We know, for instance, that white light is 
a vibration of ether, and that it is a compound of the 
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le colours of the solar spectrum. A prism wi 


at once analyse that compound, and divide it into its 
component parts. To our apprehension, however, 
white light is something simple, and our senses are 
too coarse to distinguish its component elements by 
any effort whatsoever. 

We now shall be better able to understand what I 
consider a most important discovery of Professor 
Helmholtz. 13 It had been proved by Professor G. S. 
Ohm 14 that there is only one vibration without har¬ 
monics, viz. the simple pendulous vibration. It had 
likewise been proved by Fourier, Ohm, and other 
mathematicians, 15 that all compound vibrations or 
sounds can be divided into so many simple or pendu¬ 
lous vibrations. But it is due to Professor Helmholtz 
that we can now determine the exact configuration 
of many compound vibrations, and determine the 
presence and absence of the harmonics which, as we 
saw, caused the difference in the quality, or colour, 
or timlre of sound. Thus he found that in the violin, 
as compared with the guitar or pianoforte, the pri¬ 
mary note is strong, the secondary tones from two to 
six are weak, while those from seven to ten are much 
more distinct. 16 In the clarionet 17 the odd harmonics 
only are perceptible, in the hautboy the even har¬ 
monics are of equal strength. 

Let us now see how all this tells on language. 
When we are speaking we are in reality playing on a 
musical instrument, and a more perfect instrument 
than was ever invented by man. It is a wind-in- 


13 Helmholtz, l.c. p. 82, 
15 1. c. p. 54. 

17 Lc. p. 162. 


” 1 c. p. 38. 
16 1. c. p. 143. 
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ment, in winch the vibrating apparatus, is s 
by the chordae vacates, while the outer tube, or 
bells, through which the waves of sound pass, are 
furnished by the different configurations of the mouth. 
I shall try, as well, as I can, to describe to you, with 
the help of some diagrams, the general structure of 
this instrument, though in doing so I can only retail 
the scant information which I gathered myself from 
our excellent Professor of Physiology at Oxford, Dr. 
Rolleston. He kindly showed and explained to me 
by actual dissection, and with the aid of the newly- 
invented laryngoscope 18 (a small looking-glass, which 
enables the observer to see as far as the bifurcation 
of the windpipe and the bronchial tubes), the bones, 
the cartilages, the ligaments and muscles, which 
together form that extraordinary instrument on 
which we play our words and thoughts. Some 
parts of it are extremely complicated, and I would 
not venture to act even as interpreter of the dif¬ 
ferent and sometimes contradictory view's held by 
Muller, Briicke, Czermak, Funke, and other dis¬ 
tinguished physiologists, on the mechanism of the 
various cartilages, the thyroid , cricoid , and arytenoid , 
which together constitute the levers of the larynx. 
It fortunately happens that the most important 
organs which are engaged in the formation of letters 
lie above the larynx, and are so simple in their 
structure, and so open to constant inspection and 
examination, that, with the diagrams placed before 
you, there will be little difficulty, I hope, in explain¬ 
ing their respective functions. 

Ih Czermak, Uber den KehUcopfspiegel und seine Vervoerthung . Leipzig, 
I860; 2nd ed. 1863. 
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is, first of all, the thorax (1), which, 
compressing and dilating the lungs, 
office of bellows. 



Fig. i. 


1. Larynx. 5. External intercosta Is. . 

2. Pectoralis minor. 6. Iicctus abdominis. 

3. Lat.issimus dorsi. 7, Internal oblique. 

4. Serratus magnus. 


The next diagram (2), shows the trachea , a carti¬ 
laginous and elastic pipe, which terminates in the 
kings by an infinity of roots or bronchial tubes, its 

II. *!4 
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upper extremity being formed into a species of head* 
called the larynx, situated in the throat, and com¬ 
posed of five cartilages. 

The uppermost of these cartilages, the epiglottis (3), 
is intended to open and shut, like a valve, the aperture 
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e glottis, i. e. the superior orifice of the lary 
\ssura laryngea pha/ryngis ). The epiglottis is a leaf- 
shaped elastic cartilage, attached by its narrower 
end to the thyroid cartilage, and possessing a midrib 
overhanging and corresponding to the fissure of the 
glottis. The broader end of the leaf points freely 
upwards towards the tongue, in which direction the 
entire cartilage presents a concave, as towards the 
larynx a convex, outline. In swallowing, the epi¬ 
glottis falls over the larynx, like a saddle on the back 
of a horse. In the formation of certain letters a 
horizontal narrow fissure may be produced by de¬ 
pressing the epiglottis over the vertical false and 
true vocal chords. 

Within the larynx (4), rather above its middle, 
between the thyroid and arytenoid cartilages, are 
two elastic ligaments, like the parchment of a drum 
split in the middle, and forming an aperture which is 
called the interior or true glottis, and corresponds in 
direction with the exterior glottis . This aperture is 
provided with muscles, which enlarge and contract it 
at pleasure, and otherwise modify the form of the 
larynx. The three cartilages of the larynx supply 
the most perfect mechanism for stretching or relaxing 
the chords, and likewise, as it would seem, for dead¬ 
ening some portion of them by pressure of a protu¬ 
berance on the under-side of the epiglottis (in Ger¬ 
man, Epiglottiswulst). These chords are of different 
lengths in children and grown-up people, in man 
and in woman. Their average length in man is 
181- mm. when relaxed, 23 £ mm. when stretched; 
in woman, 12§ mm. when relaxed, 15§ mm. when 
stretched : thus giving a difference of about one- 
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etween the two sexes, which accounts for 
Cerent pitch of male and female voices. 19 




The tongue, the cavity of the fauces, the lips, teeth, 
and palate, with its velum pendulum and uvula per¬ 
forming the office of a valve between the throat and 
nostrils, as well as the cavity of the nostrils themselves, 
are all concerned in modifying the impulse given to 
the breath as it issues from the larynx, and in pro¬ 
ducing the various vowels and consonants. 


After thus taking to pieces the instrument, the 
tubes and reeds as it were of the human voice, let 
us now see how that instrument is placed by us in 

19 Eunke, Lehr buck der Physiologie , p. 664, from observations made 
by J. Muller. 
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ng or in singing. Familiar and simpl 
ging or music in general seems to "be, it is, ifwe 
analyse it, one of the most wonderful phenomena. 
What we hear when listening to a chorus or a sym¬ 
phony is a commotion of elastic air, of which, to 
quote from Helmholtz, the wildest sea would give a 
very inadequate image. The lowest tone which the 
ear perceives is due to about 30 vibrations in one 
second, the highest to about 4;000 Consider then 
what happens in a Presto , when thousands of voices 
and instruments are simultaneously producing waves 
of air, each wave crossing the other, not only like 
the surface waves of the water, but like spherical 
bodies, and, as it would seem, without any percep¬ 
tible disturbance ; 20 consider that each tone is accom¬ 
panied by secondary tones, that each instrument has 
its peculiar timbre , due to secondary vibrations ; and, 
lastly, let us remember that all this cross-fire of 
waves, all this whirlpool of sound, is moderated by 
laws which determine what we call harmony, and by 
certain traditions or habits which determine what 
we call melody—both these elements being absent in 
the songs of birds— that all this must be reflected 
like a microscopic photograph on the two small 
organs of hearing, and there excite not only percep¬ 
tion, but perception followed by a new feeling even 
more mysterious, which we call either pleasure or 
pain; and it will be clear that we are surrounded on 
all sides by miracles transcending all we are accus¬ 
tomed to call miraculous, and yet disclosing to the 
genius of an Euler or a Newton law r s which admit of 
the most minute mathematical determination. 

If we pronounce a vowel, what happens ? Breath 
20 "Weber, Wellcniehre , p. 405. 
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ted from the lungs, and some kind of tub^jSJ^j 
d by the mouth through which, as through a 
arionet, the breath has to pass before it reaches the 
outer air. If, while the breath passes the vocal 
chords, these elastic laminae are made to vibrate 
periodically, we sing, and the number of the vibra¬ 
tions determines the pitch of our voice, but it has 
nothing to do with its timbre , i.e. its vowel. We 
may vary the pitch of our voice, without changing 
its vocal timbre . What we call vowels are neither 
more nor less than the qualities, or colours, or 
timbres of our voice, and these are determined by the 
form, not by the number, of the vibrations, this form 
being determined by the form of the buccal tubes. 

This had, to a certain extent, been anticipated by 
Professor Wheatstone in his critique 21 on Professor 
Willis’s ingenious experiments, but it has now been 
rendered quite evident by the researches of Professor 
Helmholtz. It is, of course, impossible to watch the 
form of these vibrations by means of a vibration 
microscope, but it is possible to analyse them by 
means of resounding tubes, like those before de¬ 
scribed ; and thus to discover in them wliat, as we 
saw, is homologous with the form of vibration, viz. 
the presence and absence of certain harmonics. If a 
man sings the same note on different vowels, the 
harmonics which answer to our resounding tubes 
vary as they would vary if the same note was played 
on different instruments, such as the violin, the flute, or 
the clarionet. In order to remove all uncertainty, 
Professor Helmholtz simply inverted the experiment. 

He took a number of tuning-forks, each furnished 
with a resonance box, by advancing or withdrawing 
21 London and Westminster Review, Oct. 1S37, pp. 34, 37, 
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Lch lie could give their primary tones alone • 
grees of strength, and extinguish their secondary 
tones altogether. He tuned them so as to produce 
a series of tones answering to the harmonics of the 
deepest tuning-fork. He then made these tuning- 
forks vibrate simultaneously by means of a galvanic 
battery, and by combining the harmonics, which he 
had first discovered in each vowel by means of the 
sounding tubes, he succeeded in reproducing arti¬ 
ficially exactly the same vowels. 22 

We know now what vowels are made of. They 
are produced by the form of the vibrating air. They 
vary like the timbre of different instruments, and we 
in reality change the instruments on which we speak 
when we modify the buccal tubes in order to pro¬ 
nounce a, e, i, o, u (the vowels to be pronounced as 
in Italian or in Spanish). 

Is it possible, then, to produce a vowel, to evoke a 
certain timbre of our mouth, without giving at the 
same time to each vowel a certain musical pitch? 
This question has been frequently discussed. For a 
long time it was taken for granted that vowels could 
not be uttered without pitch. Yet, if a vowel was 
whispered, it was easy to see that the vocal chords 
were not vibrating, at least not periodically, and that 
they began to vibrate very differently when the 
whispered vowel was changed into a voiced vowel. 
J. Muller proposed a compromise. He admitted that 
the vowels might be uttered as mutes, and with¬ 
out any definite tone from the vocal chords, but he 
maintained that these mute vowels were formed 
in the glottis by the air passing the non-sonant 
chords. 


22 L. c, p. 188. 
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view, 23 though in the main correct, has be< 
vhat modified by later observations, which have 
lown that in whispering the vocal chords are 
drawn together, while at the same time the back 
part of the glottis between the arytenoid cartilages 
remains open, assuming the form of a triangle. 24 
The breath passing through this aperture may pro¬ 
duce imperfect vibrations, and these imperfect vibra¬ 
tions would produce the muffled tone that accom¬ 
panies whispered vowels. In cases of aphonia, where 
the vocal chords cannot be made to vibrate freely, it- 
is still possible to pronounce the different vowels, and 
the vox dandestina, though a mere whisper, is cer¬ 
tainly able to rise and to fall. Though it is true, 
therefore, that the vowels can be pronounced 'without 
the definite pitch of the perfect voice, it is equally 
true that, even in whispered vowels, some kind of 
pitch may be distinguished; nay, that there is a 
pitch peculiar to each vowel, whether voiced or 
whispered. This was first pointed out by Professor 
Donders, and afterwards corrected and confirmed by 
Professor Helmholtz. 25 We can best perceive this if 
we pronounce a whispered ii, and then allow it 
gradually to become a whistling, in which case we 
shall always get the same tone; a most useful dis¬ 
covery as a substitute for a tuning-fork. 26 It will 



23 Punke, Handbuck dcr Physiologic, p. 673. Different viows of Willis 
and Briicke, p. 678 

21 Helmholtz, p. 171. Professor Czermak remarks, that the same effect, 
may bo and is produced by the larynx assuming different othor conforuia* 
tions. * "fiber den Spiritus asper,’ p. 7. See, however, the same author’s 
remarks in his Physiologische Vortrcigc, 1869, p. 101. 

25 l. c. p. 172. That there is some connection between the quality 
and the. pitch of vowels is best seen from the fact, that very high pitch 
is incompatible with the quality of the vowels u and o, 

“ c Czermak, Physiologic ri-.r Vortrcigc , p. 113. 
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'eyhecessary, I think* to treat these indication^ 
usical pitch in whispered vowels as imperfect tones* 
that is to say, as noises approaching to tones* or as 
irregular vibrations* nearly* yet not quite, changed 
into regular or isochronous vibrations; though the 
exact limit where a noise ends and tone begins has* 
as far as I can see* not yet been determined by any 
philosopher* 27 and the subject requires further careful 
consideration. 

I Vowels in all their varieties are really infinite in 
/ number. Yet* for practical purposes* certain typical 
vowels* each with a large margin for dialectic variety* 
\ have been fixed upon in all languages* and these we 
shall now proceed to examine. We shall take no 
* account of the endless dialectic or local or even per¬ 
sonal variations that take place in the pronunciation 
of vowels* because, however interesting for special 
purposes* they are of no importance for the elucida¬ 
tion of the general principles of phonetics* with which 
alone we are here concerned. How far the subdivision 
of the sounds of the alphabet can be earned may be 
seen, for instance* in Mr. A. J. Ellis’s Palceotypic 
Alphabet * which contains about 270 signs for as many 
different sounds. When the sounds of a spoken lan¬ 
guage are submitted to so minute an analysis, it is 
not surprising that there should be so much diver¬ 
gence of opinion between different authorities* and 
that the same letter should be described in the most 
divergent ways. Our ears as well as our tongues de¬ 
cline to recognise distinctions which have no practi¬ 
cal purpose* i.e. which are not connected with a real 
change of meaning, and the student of the laws of 
language must be careful not to lose sight of the per- 
27 See Brftcko, Qrundsuge , p. 16. 
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t outlines of grammatical sounds behind t 
changing play of living speech. 

From the diagrams, which are meant to represent, 
in the broadest and most general way possible, the 
configuration of the mouth requisite for the formation 
of the three principal vowels, you will see that there 
are two extremes, the u and the i , the a occupying 
an intermediate position. All vowels are to be pro¬ 
nounced as in Italian or Spanish. 

1. In pronouncing u we round the lips and draw 
down the tongue so that the cavity of the mouth 


Eig. 5. 
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Examples : 29 


Open syllable, long, who; Fr. 
on ; Germ. du. 

Open syllablo, short, fruition ; 
Er. cndr; Germ, zuruck. 

Closed syllable, long, pool; Fr. 
poide; Germ. IStuhl. 

Closed syllable, short, pull; Er. 
pour; Germ, bunt. 



assumes the shape of a bottle without a neck. Such, 
bottles give the deepest notes, and so does the 
vowel u. According to Helmholtz its inherent tone 
is F. 


28 I givo instances of short and long vowels, both in open and closed 
syllables (i.e. not followed or followed by consonants), because in English 
particularly, hardly any vowels pair when free and stopped. On the 
qualitative, and not only quantitative, difference between long and short 
vowels, see I3riicke, l.c. p. 24, seq. and 11. von Raumer. 
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If the lips be opened somewhat wider, and tl 
■o' ue somewhat raised, we hear the o. Its pitch. 


;l 


according to Helmholtz, b' flat. 



Examples : 

Open syllable, long, ago; Fr. 
beau ; Germ. Ofen. 

Open syllable, short, zoology ; Fr. 
zoologie ; Germ. Zoologie . 


Closed syllable, long, bone; Fr. 
cone ; Germ. Mond . 

Closed syllable, short, decst ; Fr. 
bol. ; Germ, fort. 



3. If the lips are less rounded, and the tongue 
somewhat depressed, we hem' the a. 


Examples : 


Open syllable, long, August (subs.); 
Fr. deest ; Germ, deest. 

Open syllable, short, august (adj.); 
Fr. deest ; Gorm. deest . 


Closed syllable, long, nought ; Fr. 
corps; Gorm. deest. 

Closed syllable, short, not; Fr. 
vote; Germ, deest. 


4. If tlie lips are wide open, and the tongue in its 
natural flat position, we hear a . Inherent pitch, ac- 
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g to Helmholtz, b" flat. This seems the m< 

■al position of the mouth in singing; yet for the 
gher notes singers prefer the vowels e and i, and find 
it impossible to pronounce a and u on the highest. 29 



Fig. 8. 


Examples: 

Open syllable, long, mamd; Fr. 
bas ; Germ. da. 

Open syllable, short, papd ; 30 Fr. 
rabat; Germ, dabei. 

Closed syllable, long, farm; Fr. 
Basle; Germ. that. 

Closed syllable, short, decst; Fr. 
bal; Germ, carrot. 



5. If the lips are fairly open, and the bach of the 
tongue raised towards the palate, the larynx being 
raised at the same time, we hear the sound e. The 
long eis seldom quite pure in English, and particu¬ 
larly in singing we clearly hear a furtive l at the end 
of this vowel, day sounding like del. The long o in 
the same manner is frequently followed by a short u, 
no sounding like no-u. The buccal tube resembles a 

29 Briicke, p. 13. 

20 I have given papd as an instance of the short pur© a in English, 
but even in this word children soon learn to pronounce pupaw instead 
of papd. The fact is that there is no short pure a in English, either in 
open or in closed syllables, and even in long syllables the pronunciation 
of the d ir seldom quite pure. According to the peculiarities of local 
dialects we sometimes hear farm pronounced like fa term, sometimes 
like farm. The true pronunciation of the Italian arndta must be learnt 
in Italy. 
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re witli a narrow neck, 
flat or f'. 


The natural pitch of 


§L 



Examples : 


Open syllable, long, hay ; Er. nc ; 
Germ. geh. 

Open syllable, short, aerial; Er. 
legal; Germ. Gebet. 


Closed syllable, long, lake; Er. 
aisc ; Germ. geht. 

Closed syllable, short, debt; Er. 
dettc; Germ. Fett. 



Open syllable, long, he ; Er. vie; 
Germ. sie. 


Open syllable, short, behalf ; Er. 
vitesse; Germ. Sibirien . 


Closed syllable, long, been; Er. 
f ire; Germ. mir. 


Closed syllable, short, been , pro¬ 
nounced bin ; Er. mirroir ; Germ. 
01 lit. 


6. If we raise the tongue higher still, and narrow 
the lips, we hear i. The buccal tube represents a 
bottle with a very narrow neck of no more than six 
centimetres from palate to lips. Such a bottle would 
answer to c"". The natural pitch of i seems to 
be d"". 


Fig. 10. 


Examples : 
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'here is, besides, the most troublesome of 
fels, the neutral vowel, sometimes called Urvocal , 
better TJnvocal. Professor Willis defines it as the 
natural vowel of the reed, Mr. Ellis as the voice 
in its least modified form. Some people hear it 
everywhere, others imagine they can distinguish 
various shades of it. If I could trust my own ear, 

I should say that this vowel was always pronounced 
with non-sonant or whispered breath; that it is in 
fact a breathed, not a voiced, vowel. We know it 
best in short closed syllables, such as but, dust, &c. 
It is supposed to be long in absurd . Sir John 
Herschel hears but one and the same vowel in spurt, 
assert , bird, virtue, dove , oven , double , blood . Sheridan 
and Smart distinguish between the vowels heard in 
bird and work, in whirl 9 d and world. There is no 
doubt that in English all unaccented syllables have 
a tendency towards it, 31 e. g. against, final, idea, 
captain, village, supper, bird, fully, mutton. Town 
sinks to Paddington , ford to Oxford; and though 
some of these pronunciations may still be considered 
as vulgar, they are nevertheless real. The exact 
sound of these imperfect vowels cannot be accurately 
matched either in German or French words. The 
English hat has a very different sound from the 
German er hat; the sound of o in English hot has 
very little in common with that of o in German 
Sonde; and though the French bceuf is said to be 
pronounced like English buff, many people would be 
able to perceive a difference between the two. 

These are the principal vowels, and there are few 
languages in which they do not occur. But we have 
81 Ellis, g 29. 
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look to English, French, and German in or< 
4rceive that there are many varieties of voca 
sound besides these. There is the French u, the 
German u, which lies between i and uj 32 as in 
French, lu, lui, pur, sur ; in German, friih, fur, Siid, 
Siinde. Professor Helmholtz has fixed the natural 




pitch of u as a'". 

There is the French eu, the German o, which lies 
between e and o, as in French peu, heureux, peur, 
neuf; German Konig, emport , or short in Bocke . 33 
Professor Helmholtz has fixed the natural pitch of o 
as csharp. 

There is a as heard in bear, in German Vetter, in French 
pretre, in Italian erba. Its natural pitch is G 7/ or d /7/ . 

There is the peculiar short a in closed syllables in 
English, such as hat, happy, man. It may be heard 
lengthened in the affected pronunciation of half. 

There is the peculiar short i, as heard in the Eng¬ 
lish happy, reality, hit, knit. 3 * 

There is the short e in closed syllables, such as 
heard in English debt, bed, men, which if lengthened 
comes very near to the German a in Vciter, and the 
French e in pretre, or e in pere, not quite the English 
there. 

Lastly, there are the diphthongs, which arise when, 


8 * ‘ While the tongue gets ready to pronounce i, the lips assume the 
position requisite for u ’—Du Bois-Reymond, Kadmus , p. 150. 

83 The German o, if shortened, seems to dwindle down to the neutral 
vowel, e.g. Ofcn , ovens, but offnen , to open. See Du Bois-Reymond, 
Kadmus, p. 173. With a little practice, however, we can perceive a 
differeii^e between the vowel u in English hut , and the vowel 6 in Ger¬ 
man Horner; and it is easy to distinguish between the German Gottcr 
and the English gutter . 

31 Briicke speaks of this and some other vowels which occur in English 
in closed syllables as imperfect vowels (p. 23). They might more 
correctly he called mute vowels; see p. 127. 
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d of pronouncing one vowel immediately a 
er with two efforts of the voice, we produce 1 
und during the change from one position to the 
other that would he required for each vowel. If we 
change the a into the i position and pronounce a vowel, 
we hear ai as in aisle . A singer who has to sing I 
on a long note will end by singing the Italian i . If 
we change the a into the u position and pronounce a 
vowel, we hear an , as in hoiv. Here, too, w r e find 
many varieties, such as ai, &i, ei, and the several less 
perfect diphthongs, such as oi, eu, ui , &c. 

Though this may seem a long and tedious list, it 
is, in fact, but a very rough sketch, and I must refer 
to the works of Mr. Ellis and others for many minute 
details in the chromatic scale of the vowels. Though 
the tube of the mouth, as modified by the tongue and 
the lips, is the principal determinant in the production 
of vowels, yet there are other agencies at work, the 
velum pendulum , the posterior wall of the pharynx , the 
greater or less elevation of the larynx , all contributing 
at times to modify the cavity of the throat. It is 
said that in pronouncing the high vowels, the bones of 
the skull participate in the vibration, 35 and it has been 
proved by irrefragable evidence that the velum pen- 
dulum is of very essential importance in the pronun¬ 
ciation of all vowels. Professor Czermak, 36 by intro¬ 
ducing a probe through the nose into the cavity of the 
pharynx, felt distinctly that the position of the velum 
was changed with each vowel; that it was lowest for 
a, and rose successively with e, o, u, % reaching its 
highest point with i. 


35 hriicke, p. 16. 

3e Sitzungsbcrichtc der 7c. 7c. Akadcmw zu, Wien (mathemat. natur- 
wissenschaftliehe Clasoe), xxir. p. 5. Physiologischc Vortrage, p. 114. 
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e likewise proved that the cavity of the nose 
more or less firmly closed during the pronunciation of 
certain vowels. By introducing water into the nose 
he found that while he pronounced % u, o, the water 
would remain in the nose, hut that it would pass into 
the fauces when he came to e, and still more when 
he uttered a. 37 These two vowels, a and e, were the 
only vowels which Leblanc, 38 a young man whose 
larynx was completely closed, failed to pronounce. 


Nasal Voivete. 

If, instead of emitting the vowel sound freely 
through the mouth, we allow the velum pendulum 
to drop and the air to vibrate through the cavities 
which connect the nose with the pharynx, we hear 
the nasal vowels 39 so common in French, as un , on , 
in, an. It is not necessary that the air should 
actually pass through the nose; on the contrary, 
we may shut the nose, and thus increase the nasal 
twang. The only requisite is the removal of the 
l( velum, which, in ordinary vowels, covers the choance 
more or less completely. 40 


Consonants. 

There is no reason why languages should not have 
been entirely formed of jvowels. There are words 

37 Funke, l. c. p. 676. 

38 Bindseil, Abhandlungcn zur allgemeinen vergleichenden Sprachlehre, 
1838, p. 212. 

3y Briicke, p. 27. 

i0 The different degrees of this closure were tested by the experiment 
of Prof. Czermak with a metal looking-glass applied to the nostrils 
during the pronunciation of pure and nasal vowels. Sitzungsbcrichtc 
der Wittier Akademie, xxviii. p. 575, xxix. p. 174. 
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giving of vowels only, sucli as Latin eo, I go ; e> 
&Yeoa, eastern; tlie Greek eioeis (rjiosis, with high 
banks), but for its final s; the Haw aian hooiaioai , 
to testify, but for its initial breathing. Yet these 
very words show how unpleasant the effect of such 
a language would have been. Something else was 
wanted to supply the bones of language, namely, 
the consonants. Consonants are called in Sans¬ 
krit vy an g an a, which means ‘ rendering distinct 
or manifest,’ while the vowels are called svara, 
sounds, from the same root which yielded susurrus 
in Latin. 

As scholars are always fond of establishing general 
theories, however scanty the evidence at their dis¬ 
posal, we need not wonder that languages like the 
Hawaian, in which the vowels predominate to a very 
considerable extent, should on that very ground have 
been represented as primitive languages. It was 
readily supposed that the general progress of lan¬ 
guage was from the slightly articulated to the 
strongly articulated; and that the fewer the conso¬ 
nants, the older the language. Yet we have only to 
compare the Hawaian with other Polynesian lan¬ 
guages in order to see that here too the consonantal 
articulation existed and was lost ; that consonants, 
in fact, are much more apt to be dropped than to 
sprout up between two vowels. Prof. Buschmann 
expresses the same opinion : * Mes recherches m’ont 
conduit a la conviction, que cet 6tat de pauvrete 
plionique polyn£sienne n’est pas tant l’6tat nature! 
d’une langue prise a sa naissance, qu’une. deteriora¬ 
tion du type vigoureux des laugues malaies occiden- 
tales, amende par un peuple qui a peu de disposition 
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varier les sons. 541 The very name of Jlavai , 
ore correctly Hawcii’i , confirms this view. It is 
pronounced 


(St 


the Samoan dialect, 

Savai’i 

Tahitian, 

Havai’i 

Rarotongan, 

Availd 

Nukuhivan, 

Havaiki 

New Zealand 

Hawailci 


from which the original form may be inferred to have 
been Savaiki . 42 

All consonants fall under tbe category of noises, 
and there are certain noises that could hardly be 
avoided even in a language -which was meant to con¬ 
sist of vowels only. If we watch any musical instru¬ 
ments, we can easily perceive that their sounds are 
always preceded by certain noises, arising from the 
first impulses imparted to the air before it can pro¬ 
duce really musical sensations. We hear the puffing 
and panting of the siren, the scratching of the violin, 
the hammering of the pianoforte, the spitting of the 
flute. The same in speaking. If we send out our 
breath, intending it to he vocalised, we hear the 
rusliing out, the initial impulse produced by the 
inner air as it reaches the outer. 

If we breathe freely, the glottis is wide open, 13 
and the breath emitted can be distinctly heard. Mere 
breathing, however, is not yet our h, or the spiritus 
asper. An intention is required to change mere 


41 Buschmann, lies Marq. p. 36, 59. Pott, Etymologische Fonchungm, 
ii. 46. 

« Hale, l. c. p. 120. 

43 Czermak, Physiologischc Untcrsuchungen mit Garcia's Keklkopf- 
spicgel, Sitsungsbenchtc der k. 7c, Akademie dcr Wissanschafkn, vol, 
xxxix. 1858, p. 563. 
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ig into h; tlie velum pendulum lias to assume! 
3per position, the larynx is stiffened, tlie glottis 
narrowed 44 in order to produce an accumulation and 
intensification of the breath; this breath is then 
jerked out by the action of the abdominal muscles. 
This is the h in its purest state, the Greek spiritus 
asper , free, as yet, from any degree of hoarseness that 
may be imparted to it by subsequent barriers. These 
bamers are formed by narrowing different portions 
of the larynx or the throat, and they have given rise, 
particularly in the Semitic languages and in some 
German dialects, to a great variety of guttural 
breathings 'which, even with the help of the laryngo¬ 


scope, it is difficult accurately to analyse or to de¬ 
scribe. With regard to dead languages, as for f 
instance the ancient Greek, it is a hopeless task to ; 
attempt to determine the exact formation of their 
true guttural breathings. But, without wishing to 
commit myself to any opinion as to the exact degree 
of harshness imparted by the ancient Greeks to their 
Trvsvfia 8aav, it will be convenient to retain the name 
of spiritus asper for the least modified form of the 
guttural breathing. 

Now it is clearly possible, while the breath is thus 
passing through the more or less compressed throat, 
to bring the vocal chords near to each other, so that 
the breath in passing should produce a kind of friction 
or imperfect vibration. As the ('), the spiritus asper , 


41 Czermak, Vber den Spiritus asper und lenis. Sonder-Abdruek aus 
dem LI I. Bande dor Siizungsbcrichte der Jcais. Akad. der Wisscnschaften 
(December 7, 1805). Though Professor Czermak is right in saying that 
the glottis is narrowed, if compared with its shape in men breathing,yet 
it is equally correct to say that the glottis for h is wido open as compared 
V’ith its aperture in the pronunciation of other letters. 
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scribed before, is the type of all the modificaf 
of non-sonant breath, this letter would be the type 
of all the modifications of sonant breath, or of ex¬ 
haled voice. The Sanskrit h must come very near 
to it, for it is described as a breath or wind, like 
s, but at the same time as sonant. As I wish to re¬ 
tain for the non.-sona.nt breath, in its purest form, the 
name of spiritus asper, I should wish to assign to the 
typical form of sonant breath the name of spiritus 
lenis, without, however, committing myself to any 
opinion as to the exact pronunciation of Trvsvfj.a -tyikov 
in different parts of Greece, or at different periods in 
the history of the Greek languages. 45 


45 Professor Czermak, in trying to define tlie nature of tlie nvevpa 
in Greek, explains it as ‘ the explosive sound at the beginning of 
a vowel where the tone breaks forth, having for its only, and often 
hardly perceptible, extraneous admixture, the peculiar acoustic pheno¬ 
menon of the first explosive opening of the glottis, appearing other¬ 
wise in it^ full strength and purity.’ Professor Czermak, in fact, seems 
to understand by iruevua tyi\6v the coup dc la glotte, tlie sound produced 
by the explosive contact of the two sides of the glottis. If that had 
been the Greek Trvevpa iJ/tAoV, the name would not have been chosen very 
happily, for the coup de la glotte is not the breath itself, the irvedpa, but 
the sound produced by a check imposed upon the sonant breath. The 
adjective ipiKov applied to wf-vna does by no means prove, as Pro¬ 
fessor Czermak imagines, that the rruevpa \pt\6u must have been formed, 
like the fyowa by an explosive opening of a complete contact. 

To a Greek such an idea had never occurred, and would certainly not have 
been conveyed by the adjective \f/i\du. The adjective \pt\dis is no doubt 
opposed to 8ao*u, but, according to the best authorities, the tfxpcova daaea 
were themselves pronounced originally by an explosive opening of a 
previous complete contact, <p being originally ph and not /. The fact 
is that the Greek classification of letters, and, in consequence, their 
terminology, were of the vaguest kind. They divided tho &<£a>va or 
mutes into 8a<rca, i. e. rough letters, and into if/iAa, i. e. letters that were 
without that roughness. The ge'tra, or mediae, were supposed to stand 
between the two, but, if pressed on the subject, the Greeks would most 
likely have admitted that the /ultra, too, were froe from the roughness of the 
Scwca, and, in that sense, tJ/jAcc. When they gave to wi/eOuaor breath, too, 
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distinctly liear tlie spiritus lenis, like a sli; 

>le, if we listen to the pronunciation of any ini¬ 
tial vowel, as in old , art, ache, ear, or if we pronounce 
c my hand/ as it is pronounced by "vulgar people, 
c my ’and.’ According to some physiologists, 40 and 
according to nearly all grammarians, this initial 
noise can be so far subdued as to become evanescent, 
and we all imagine that we can pronounce an initial 



the name of Wu, all they meant to indicate by it was the roughness of 
the breathing, and this the Romans rendered very properly by spiritus 
aspcr. In ■nvevpa vJ/iA.Jy, therefore, we have really no more than a nega¬ 
tive definition of another breath which is free from roughness, and this 
the Romans understood so well that they did not translate nyevpa 
by spiritus tenuis , but by spiritus lenis. The adjective \pi\ou is likewise 
used in a merely negative sense in 2 \!/i\ov and v \j/i\ov. The natural 
moaning, therefore, of this term would seem to be a breath which is not 
rough, and in this sense I apply it to the sonant breath as just described. 
If the spiritus lenis in Greek had been what Professor Czermak assexts 
it was, it is strange that it should not have been ranged among the fy uva 
But these are questions which, at this distance of time, it is im¬ 
possible to answer positively. ,What is of importance to us is this, 
that it is possible to define the following four letters, the non-sonant 
glottal breath, the sonant glottal breath, the glottal non-sonant check, 
and the glottal sonant check. But though wo can define these lour 
letters, tho three last are apt to run into each other in actual use. Nor 
is this to bo wondered at, considering that in the glottal series the organs 
which check the breath aro the same as thoso which impart to it its 
sonant nature. The change of simple breath () into simple voice ( ) 
implied a check of the forth-rushing breath, which, initially, might 
easily be mistaken for tho check that constitutes the explosive tenuis ; 
nor would it bo easy, in spite of the most hair-splitting definitions, to 
distinguish the sound of the glottal explosive media from that of the 
glottal sonant breath. Briicke doubts whether the glottal sonant breath 
can be range 1 as a distinct let t. ‘Sonant consonants,’be says (p. * s 5) 
* spring from non-sonant consonants simply by means of narrowing the 
glottis till it produces a sound; and if this is done with the h, the result 
must he the pure tone of tho voice without any additional rustle.’ In 
strict logic this is true, but in actual language we neither get a perfectly 
pure('), nor a perfectly pure (’), and the slightest trace of hoarseness would 
give to the (') and to the (’) their peculiar consonantal body. 

46 Briicke, p. 9. 
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BREATHINGS. 

el quite pure. 47 Yet I believe the Greeks v 
right in admitting the spiritus lenis as inherent in 
all initial vowels that have not the spiritus asper; and 
the laryngoscope clearly shows in all initial vowels a 
continuous narrowing of the vocal chords, quite dis¬ 
tinct from the narrowing and sudden opening that 
takes place in the pronunciation of the h. 

There is another very important distinction be¬ 
tween spiritus asper and lenis. It is impossible, 
except by means of a trick, to sing the spiritus asper, 
that is to say, to make the breath which produces it, 
sonant. If we try to sing ha, the tone does not come 
out till the h is over. We might as well try to 
whistle and to sing at the same time. 48 The reason 
of this is clear. If the breath that is to produce h is 
to become a tone, it must be checked by the vocal 
chords, but the very nature of h consists in the noise 
of the breath rushing forth ^checked from the lungs 
to the outer air. The spiritus lenis, on the contrary, 
can be sounded, because, in pronouncing it, more or 
less distinctly, the breath is checked near the vocal 
chords, and can there be intoned. 

The distinction which, with regard to the first 
breathing or spiritus, is commonly called asper and 


47 Briicke, p. 85. ‘If in pronouncing the spiritus asper the glottis be 
narrowed, we hear the pure tone of the voice without any additional 
noise/ The noise, however, is quite perceptible, particularly in the vox 
clandcstina. 

49 See R. von Raumer, Gesammeltc Schriften, p. 871, note. Johannes 
Muller says, ‘The only continua which is quite mute and cannot be 
accompanied by the tone or the humming of the voice, is the h , the 
aspirate. If one attempts to pronounce the h loud, with the tone of the 
chordae vocales, the humming of the voico is not synchronous with the 
h , but follows it, and the aspiration vanishes as soon as the air is 
changed into tones by the chordae vocales/ 
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14 


ie same which, in other letters, is known by 
^ l ®s of hard and soft , surd and sonant , tenuis 
media.™ The peculiar character meant to be 


described by these terms, and the manner in which 
it is produced are the same throughout. The authors 
of the Pr iltisakhy as knew what has been confirmed 
by the laryngoscope, that, in pronouncing tenues , hard 
or surd letters, the glottis is open, while, in pro- 


Fig. 11 . 


Fig. 12 . 



— 00 > <*•£• hand. ’ —; c.g. and . 


bouncing media , soft or sonant letters, the glottis is J 
closed. In the first class of letters, the vocal chords * 
are simply neutral ; in the second, they are so close 
that, though not set to vibrate periodically, they 
produce a hum, or what has been called a fricative 
noise (Reibungsgerausch). Anticipating the dis- 

Czermak, Phgsiologische Vortrage, p. 120: ‘Dio lleibungslaute 
^erfallen genau so vie die Verse hlusslaute in Wtiche oder toncnde , bei 
\ onen das Stimmritzengerauseh oder der lauto Stimmton mitlautet—und 
m harie 0<ier tonlose, bei denen der Kehikopf absolut still ist/ 
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BREATHINGS. 

^ iction between h, t, p, and g, d, b, I may 
here the description given by Professor Helmholtz 
of the general causes which produce their distinction. 

c The series of the mediae, b , d , g , 5 he says, ‘ differs 
from that of the tenues, p, t, 1c , by this, that for the 
former the glottis is, at the time of consonantal open¬ 
ing, sufficiently narrowed to enable it to sound, or 
at least to produce the noise of the vox clandestine*,, 
or whisper, while it is wide open with the tenues, 50 
and therefore unable to sound. 5 

‘ Mediae are therefore accompanied by the tone of 
the voice, and this may even, when they begin a 
syllable, set in a moment before, and when they end 
a syllable, continue a moment after the opening of 
the mouth, because some air may be driven into the 
closed cavity of the mouth and support the sound of 


the vocal chords in the larynx. 5 

6 Because of the narrowed glottis, the rush of the 
air is more moderate, the noise of the air less sharp 
than with the tenues, which are pronounced with the 
glottis wide open, so that a great mass of air may 
rush forth at once from the chest. 551 

We now return to an examination of the various 
modifications of the breath, in their double character 
of hard and soft, or surd and sonant . The simple 


See Lepsius, Die Arabiscken SpracMaute , p. 108, line 1. 

51 This distinction is very lucidly described by R. von Raumer, 
Gesammclle Schriften , p. 144. He calls the hard letters flat#, blown, 
the soft letters halate, breathed. He observes that breathed letters, 
though always sonant in English, are not so in other languages, and 
therelbro divides the breathed consonants, physiologically, into two 
classes, sonant and non-sonant. This distinction, however, is apt to 
mislead, and is of no importance in reducing languages to writing. See 
also Investigations into the Laivs of English Orthography and Pronun * 
ciation t by Prof. R. L. Tafel. New York, 18G2. 
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ling in its double character of surd and son a 1 


Jnvbe modified in eight different ways by interposing 
certain barriers or gates formed by the tongue, the 
soft and hard palate, the teeth, and the lips. 

If, instead of allowing the breath to escape freely 
from the lungs to the lips, we hem it in by a barrier 
formed by lifting the tongue against the uvula, we 
get the sound of ch, as heard in the German ach or 
the Scotch loch. 52 If, on the contrary, we slightly 



*h (ch) ; e.g. Loch, 

’li (g) ; e. g. Ta</e (German). 


f (ch) ; e. g. ich (German). 



Fig. 14. 


check the breath as it reaches that barrier, we get the 
sound which is heard when the g in the German word 
Tage is not pronounced as a media, but as a semi¬ 
vowel, Tage. 

A. second barrier is formed by bringing the tongue 


- J h ® s ” ne . soun t <l occurs in some of the Dayak dialects of Borneo. 
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M BREATHINGS. 

I * l 

ti/a more contracted state towards the point 
he hard palate begins, a little beyond the point 
where the h is formed. Letting the spiritus asper 
pass this isthmus, we produce the sound ch as heard 
in the German Ch ina or ich, a sound very difficult to 
an Englishman, though approaching to the initial 
sound of words like hume, huge . i3 If we soften the 
breath as it reaches this barrier, we arrive at the 
familiar sound of y in year. This sound is naturally 
accompanied by a slight hum arising from the check 
applied through the glottis, nor is there much diffi¬ 
culty in intoning the y. There is no evidence what¬ 
ever that the Sanskrit palatal flatus (s) was ever 

pronounced like ch in German China and ich. Most 
likely it was the assibilated sound which can be 
produced if, keeping the organs in the position for 
German ch, we narrow the passage and strengthen 
the breath. This, however, is merely an hypothesis. 

A third barrier, produced by advancing the tongue 
towards the teeth, modifies the spiritus asper into s, 
the sjnritus lenis into z, the former completely surd, 
the latter capable of intonation; for instance, the 
rise or rice; but to rise. 

A fourth barrier is formed by drawing the tongue 
back and giving it a more or less concave (l’etrousse) 
shape, so that we can distinctly see its lower surface 
brought in position towards the back of the upper 
teeth or the palate. By pressing the air through 
this trough, we get the letter sh as heard in sharp, 
and s as heard in pleasure, or j in the French jamais, 
the lormer mute, the latter intonable. The pronun- 



M Ellis, English Phonetics, § 47. 
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,n of the Sanskrit lingual sh requires a v 
irate position of the tongue, so that its lower 
surface should really strike the roof , of the palate. 
But a much more simple and natural position, as 
described above, will produce nearly the same effect. 

Kg- lo. Fig. 16. 



s ; o.g. the rise, rice, sin. s (sh); c.g. sharp. 

z, t'.g. to rise ) zeal. * • e.g. azure. 


A fifth barrier is produced by bringing the tip of 
the tongue almost point-blank against the back of 
the upper teeth, or, according to others, by placing 
it against the edge of the upper teeth, or even be¬ 
tween the edges of the upper and lower teeth. If, 
then, we emit the spiritus asper, we form the English 
th y if we emit the spiritus lenis, the English dh; the 
former mute, as in breathy the latter intonable, as in 
to breathe y and both very difficult for a German to 
pronounce. 

A sixth barrier is formed by bringing the lower lip 
against the upper teeth. This modifies the spiritus 

z 2 
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to/, tlie spiritus lenis to v, as heard in lift 
live , half and to halve . 


Sl 


Fig. IS. 


th (f>); o.g. breath. 
dh ('6); e.g. to breathe. 


f; o.g. life. 
v; o.g. to live . 


A seventh harrier is possible by bringing the two 
lips together. The sound there produced by the 
spiritus asper would be the sound which we make in 
blowing out a candle; it is not a favourite sound in 
civilised languages. The spiritus lenis, however, is 
very common; it is the w in German as heard in 
Quelle , i. e. Kwelle ; 54 also sometimes in the German 
Windy &c. 

An eighth bander is formed by slightly contracting 
and rounding the lips, instead of bringing them 
together flat against each other. Here the spiritus 
asper assumes the sound of wh (originally hw ), in 
wheel, which; whereas the spiritus lenis is the com¬ 
mon English double u, as heard in weal.™ 

M Brucke, l. c. p. 34. 

55 As my definition of the wh as a whispered counterpart of w , has 
been declared entirely false, and as I cannot nretend to speak with 
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liave thus examined eight modifications ^ 
and spiritus lenis, produced by breath, 
voiceless or vocal, emitted eruptively or prohibitivelv, 
and modified by cer¬ 
tain narrowings of the 


mouth. Considering the 
great pliability of the 
muscles of the tongue 
and the mouth, we can 
easily imagine other pos¬ 
sible narrowings ; but 
with the exception of 
some peculiar letters of 
the Semitic and African 
languages, we shall find 
these eight sufficient 
for our own immediate 
purposes. 


Fig. 19. 


vfr (wh); o.g. which. 
w; e. g. we. 


The peculiar guttural sounds of the Arabs, which 
have given rise to so much discussion, have at last 
been scientifically defined by Professor Czermak. 
After hearing these letters pronounced by an Arab, 
he tided to imitate them, and by applying the laryn¬ 
goscope to himself he was able to watch the exact- 
formation of the Hha and Ain, which constitute a 
separate class of guttural breathings in the Semitic 


authority on the correct pronunciation of English, I quote my author¬ 
ities. Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, in his Universal Writing , p. 6, says: 
* Als o distinguish weal, wheel, veal, feel, where wh represents the whisper 
of w. Some orthoepies and most foreigners confuse wh with hu.' Mr. 
Alexandor M. Bell, in his Principles of Speech, p. 52, says, ‘ When the 
aperture of tho lips is slightly enlarged by the separation of their 
anterior edges, and the breath passes between the inner edges of the 
ips, the effect is that of the English wh, w; the former being the 
voiceless, the latter the vocal form of the same articulation.’ 
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v : ^yguages. Tliis is his account. If the glottii 
-^narrowed and the vocal chords brought near toge¬ 
ther, not however in a straight parallel position, but 
distinctly notched in the middle, while, at the same 
time, the epiglottis is pressed down, then the stream 
of breath in passing assumes the character of the 
Arabic Hha,-, as different from h, the spiritus asper, 
the Arabic *. If this Hha is made sonant, it becomes 
Ain. Starting from the configuration as described for 
Hha, all that takes place in order to change it into Ain 
is that the rims of the apertures left open for Hha 
are brought close together, so that the stream of air 
striking against them causes a vibration in th efissura 
larynqea, and not, as for other sonant letters, in the 
real glottis. These ocular observations of Czermak, 56 
coincide with the phonetic descriptions given by Arab 
grammarians, and particularly with Wallin’s ac¬ 
count. If the vibration in the fissura laryngea takes 
place less regularly, the sound assumes the character 
of a trilled r, the deep guttural r of the Low Saxons. 
The Arabic ^ and ^ I must continue to consider as 

near equivalents of the ch in loch and *h in German 
iage , though the pronunciation of the : approaches 

sometimes to a trill, like the r grasseyL 


M Sitzungsbcrichlc der mathematisch-naturwissenschoftliclicn Classe 
der kaiser lichen AJcadcmic der Wisscnschaften , vol. xxix. p. 576, seq. 
Professor Lepsius, Die Arabischen Sprachlaute , has but partially 
adopted the views of Briicke and Czermak on what they call the 
Gutturales VercB in Arabic. See also a curious controversy between 
Professor Briicke and Professor Lepsius, in the 12th volume of the 
Zeitschrift fur vcrglcichendc Sprachforschung. 
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We have to add to this class of letters two which 
are commonly called trills , the r and the l. They are 
both intonable or sonant, that is to say, they are 
modifications of the spiritus lenis, but they differ 
from the other modifications by a vibration of certain 
portions of the mouth. I am unable to pronounce 
the different r’s, and I shall therefore borrow their 
description from one of the highest authorities on 
this subject, Mr. Ellis. 57 ‘ In the trills,’ he writes, 
c the breath is emitted with sufficient force to cause a 
vibration, not merely of some membrane, but of some 
much more extensive soft part, as the uvula., tongue, 
or lips. In the Arabic grh (grhain), which is the 
same as the Northumberland burr (burgrh, Hagrhiut 
for Harriot), and the French Provencal r grasseye 
(as, Paris c’est la France, Paghri c’est la Fgrhance), 
the uvula lies along the back part of the tongue, 
pointing to the teeth, and is very distinctly vibrated. 
If the tongue is more raised and the vibration indis¬ 
tinct or very slight, the result is the English r in more , 
'poor, while a still greater elevation of the tongue pro¬ 
duces the r as heard after palatal vowels, as hear, 
mere, fire . These trills are so vocal that they form 
distinct syllables, as surf, serf ’ fur, fir, virtue, honour, 
and are with difficulty separable from the vowels. 
Hence, when a guttural vowel precedes, the effect of 
the r is scarcely audible. Thus laud and lord, father 
and farther, are scarcely distinguishable/ 

Professor Helmholtz describes r and l as follows :— 
c In pronouncing r the stream of air is periodically 

57 Universal Writing and Printing, by A. J. Ellis, E. A., 1856, p. 5. 


CHECKS OR MUTES. 




ifirely interrupted by the trembling of the^ ^ 
tate or of the tip of tbe tongue, and we then get 
an intermittent noise, tbe peculiar jarring quality of 
which is produced by these very intermissions. In 
pronouncing l the moving soft lateral edges of the 
tongue produce, not entire interruptions, but oscilla¬ 
tions in the force of air.’ 58 

If the lips are trilled the result is brh, a sound 
which children are fond of making, but which, like 
the corresponding spiritus asper, is of little import¬ 
ance in speaking. If the tongue is placed against 
the teeth, and its two lateral edges, or even one only, 
are made to vibrate, we hear the sound of l, which is 
easily intonable as well as the r. 

W e have thus exhausted one class of letters which 
all agree in this, that they can be pronounced by 
themselves, and that their pronunciation can be con¬ 
tinued. In Greek, they are all included under the 
name of Hemiphona, or semi-vowels, while Sanskrit 
grammarians mention as their specific quality that, 
in pronouncing them, the two organs, the active and 
passive, which are necessary for the production of all 
consonantal noises, are not allowed to touch each 
other, but only to approach. 59 


Checlts or Mutes. 

We now come to the third and last class of letters, 
which are distinguished from all the rest by this, that 
for a time they stop the emission of breath altogether. 

48 l.c. p. 116. 

4J In P4»ini, i. l, 9, y, r, 1, v, are said to bo pronounced with 
ishatsprishitam, slight touch; s, sh, s, h, with viv/itam, opening, 
or ishadvivritam, slight opening, or asprishiam, no contact. 
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are called by the Greeks aphona , mutes, becau>! 
check all voice, or, what is the same, because they 
must not be intoned. They differ, however, from the 



Fig. 20. 


Fig. 21. 




hisses or hard breathings, 
intonation; for, while the 
breath, they, the mutes, are 
They are formed, as the 
Sanskrit grammarians 
say, by complete contact 
of the active and passive 
organs. They will re¬ 
quire very little expla¬ 
nation. If we bring the 
root of the tongue 
against the soft palate, 
we hear the consonan¬ 
tal noise of h . If we 
bring the tongue against 
the teeth, we hear the 


which likewise resist all 
hisses are emissions of 
prohibitions of breath. 


Fig. 22. 









HARD CHECKS. 

sonantal noise of t. If we bring the lower again] 
e upper lip, we bear tbe consonantal noise of p. The 
real difference between those three articulations con¬ 
sists in this, that in p, two flat surfaces are struck 
against each other; in t, a sharp against a flat sur¬ 
face ; in k a round against a hollow surface. These 
three principal contacts can be modified almost inde¬ 
finitely, in some cases without perceptibly altering 
the articulation. If we pronounce ku , ka , ki , the 
point of contact between tongue and palate advances 
considerably without much influence on the character 
of the initial consonant. The same applies to the t 
contact. 60 Here the essential point is that the tongue 
should strike against the wall formed by the teeth. 
But this contact may be effected— 

1. By flattening the tongue and bringing its edge 
against the alveolar part of the palate. 

2. By making the tongue convex, and bringing 
the ]ower surface against the dome of the palate 
(these are the lingual or cacuminal letters in San¬ 
skrit). 61 

3. By making the tongue convex, and bringing the 
upper surface against the palate, the tip against the 
lower teeth (dorsal t in Bohemian). 

4. By slightly opening the teeth and stopping the 
aperture by the rounded tongue, or by bringing the 
tongue against the teeth. 

Most languages have only one t , the first or the 
fourth; some have two ; but we seldom find more 

60 Briifke, p. 38. 

61 formerly called cerebral , a mistranslation of murddhanya, 
thoughtlessly repeated by many Sanskrit scholars and retained by others, 
on the strange ground that the mistake is too absurd to mislead anybody. 
Briicke, p. 37. 
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(wo sets of dentals distinguished phoneticall; 
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If we place the tongue in a position intermediate 
between the guttural and dental contact, w,e can pro¬ 
duce various consonantal sounds which go by the 
general name of palatal . The click that can be pro¬ 
duced by jerking the tongue, from the position in 
which ich and yea are formed, against the palate, 
shows the possibility of a definite and simple conso¬ 
nantal contact analogous to the two palatal breath¬ 
ings. That contact, however, is liable to many 
modifications, and it oscillates in different dialects 
between hj and tsh. The sound of ch in church , or 
Ital. cielo , is formed most easily if we place the 
tongue and teeth in the position described above for 
the formation of sh in sharp , and then stop the breath 
by complete contact between the tongue and the back 
of the teeth. Some physiologists, and among them 
Briicke, 62 maintain that ch in English and Italian 
consists of two letters, t followed by sh, and should 
not be classed as a simple letter. There is some 
truth in this, which, however, has been greatly ex¬ 
aggerated from want of careful observation. Ch may 
be said to consist of half t and half sh; but half t and 
half sh give only one whole consonant. There is an 
attempt of the organs at pronouncing t , but that 
attempt is frustrated or modified before it takes 
effect. 03 If Sanskrit grammarians called the vowels 
e and 6 diphthongs, because they combine the condi¬ 
tions of a and i , and of a and u , we might call the 

62 Briicke, p. 63, seq. He would, however, distinguish these concrete 
consonants from groups of consonants, such as £ : 

a * Du Bois-Reymond, Kadmus , p. 213. 
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skrit k a consonantal diphthong, though 


Sl 


would lead to the false supposition that it was 
necessarily a double letter, which it is not. That the 
palatal articulation may be simple is clearly seen in 
those languages where, as. in Sanskrit, both ancient 
and modern, k leaves a short vowel that precedes 
it short, whereas a double consonant would raise its 
quantity. 

Few Sanskrit scholars acquainted with the Prati- 
sakhyas, works describing the formation of letters, 
would venture to speak dogmatically on the exact 
pronunciation of the so-called palatal letters at any 
definite period in the history of ancient Sanskrit. 
They may have been pronounced as they are now 
pronounced, as consonantal diphthongs; they may 
have differed from the gutturals no more than k in 
kciw differs from k in key; or they may have 
been formed by raising the convex part of the 
tongue so as to flatten it against the palate, the 
hinder part being in the k, and the front part in the 
y position. The k, as sometimes heard in English, 
in kind, card, cube, cow, sounding almost like kyind, 
cyard, cyube, cyoiu, may give us an idea of the transi¬ 
tion of k into ky, and finally into English ch —a change 
analogous to that of t into ch, as in natura, nature, or 
of d into j, as in soldier T pronounced sdljer , diurnalc 
changed to journal . In the northern dialects of Jut¬ 
land a distinct j is heard after k and g if followed by 
cp, e, o, o; for instance, kjcev’, kjcer, gjekk, kjerk, skjell, 
instead of kcev’, kcer, &c. 64 However that may be, we 
must admit in Sanskrit and in other languages, a 

See Kuhn’s Zeitschrift y xii. 147 ; M. M.. On the Pronunciation of c 
before e, i, y ) ac eu, oe, in the Academy , 15 Febr. 1871. 
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;S/bf palatals, sometimes modifications of guttur_, 

e times of dentals, varying no doubt in pronuncia¬ 



tion, not only at different periods in the history of 
the same language, but also in different localities; 
yet sufficiently distinct to claim a place for them¬ 
selves, though a secondary one, between gutturals 


and dentals, and embracing, as we shall see, the 


' o' -7 -- 

same number of subdivisions as gutturals, dentals, 
and labials. 

It is not always perceived that these three con¬ 
sonants &, t, p, and their modifications, represent in 
reality two quite different effects. If we say lea, the 
effect produced on the ear is very different from air. 
In the first case the consonantal noise is produced by 
the sudden opening of the tongue and palate; in the 
second by their shutting. This is still clearer in pci 
and ap. In pa you hear the noise of two doors 
opening, in ap of two doors shutting. In empire you 
hear only half a p; the shutting takes place in the m, 
and the p is nothing but the opening of the lips. In 
topmost you hear likewise only half a p; you hear the 
shutting, but the opening belongs to the m. The 
same in uppermost . It is on this ground that mute 
letters have sometimes been called dividucc , or di¬ 
visible, as opposed to the first class, in which that 
difference does not exist; for whether I say sa or as, 
the sound of s is the same. 


Soft Checks , or Mediae. 

We should now have finished our survey of the 
alphabet of nature, if it was not that the consonantal 
stops Jc 9 1 , p , are liable to certain modifications, which, 
as they are of great importance in the formation of 
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age, deserve to be carefully considered. W 
that changes Jc into g and ng, t into cl and n, p 
into b and m? 



B is called a media, a soft letter, a 
sonant, in opposition to p, which is called a tenuis, a 
hard letter, or a surd. But what is meant by these 
terms ? A tenuis, we saw, was so called by the 
Greeks in opposition to the aspirates, the Greek 
grammarians wishing to express that the aspirates 
had a rough or shaggy sound, 65 whereas the tenues 
were bald° slight, or thin. This does not help us 
much. 4 Soft’ and ‘ hard’ are terms which no doubt 
express an outward difference of p and b 9 but they 
do not explain the cause of that difference. * Surd ’ 
and c sonant ’ are apt to mislead; for if, according 
to the old system, both p and b continue to be classed 
as mute , it is difficult to see how, taking words in 
their proper sense, a mute letter could be sonant. 
Some persons have been so entirely deceived by the 
term sonant, that they imagined all the so-called 
sonant letters to be actually pronounced with tonic 
vibrations of the chordae vocales. 66 This is physically 
impossible ; for if we really tried to intone p or b 9 we 
should either destoy the p and b , or be suffocated in 
our attempt at producing voice. All consonants are 
really checks, and their character consists in their 
producing for a time a complete cessation of audible 
breath or voice. Both p and b, therefore, are mo¬ 
mentary negations of breath and voice; or, as the 
Hindu grammarians say, both are formed by com¬ 
plete contact. But b differs from p in so far as, in 


Briieke, p. 90. r<£ iroWcp , Dion Hal. K. von Itaumcr, 

Vie Aspiration , p. 103. 

6 * Funcke, p. 685. Briieke, Grandsuge, p. 7, 89. 
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to pronounce it, the breath must have be 
fiiged by the glottis into voice, which voice, 
whether loud or whispered, partly precedes partly 
follows the check. The process which produces the 
difference between h and g, t and d y p and b , is so 
well described by Briicke (p. 55) that I quote his 
words : c In all the systems elaborated by the stu¬ 
dents of language who have studied comparative 
phonology, the mcdice are classed as sonant, because 
phonetically they stand to the sonant fricative sounds 
(the voiced breaths) in the same relation as the tenues 
to the non-sonant (the voiceless breaths). Some, 
however, hesitate to class them simply as sonant 
letters, because they cannot be produced continuously 
by the sonant voice. Against this we have to re¬ 
mark : The voice, as we have just seen, does sound 
sometimes really during the shutting of the organs; 
or, if this is not so, the glottis at least is nar¬ 
rowed during the shutting of the organs so as to 
be ready to sound, which is never the case with 
voiceless consonants. If therefore the tone of the 
voice does stop, this is only because the difference 
between the pressure of the air in the chest and the 
mouth is not sufficiently great to cause a current 
which would produce a vibration of the vocal chords. 
With the medice the vocal chords are ready to sound 
as long as the closing of the organs lasts, and the 
voice sounds therefore at once, as soon as the closure 
is over. This is the characteristic difference between 
tenuis and media. We may now understand why 
the terms soft and hard, as applied to b and p, are 
by no means so inappropriate as has sometimes been 
supposed. Czermak, by using his probe, as described 
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>ve, found that hard consonants (mutae tenues; 
•ove it up much more violently than the soft con¬ 
sonants (mutse mediae). 07 The normal impetus of the 
breath is certainly checked, subdued, softened, when 
we pronounce b; it does not strike straight against 
the barrier of the lips; it hesitates, so to say, and 
we hear how it clings to the glottis in its slow 
onward passage. But although the hardness and 
softness are secondary qualities of tenues and medics , of 
surd and sonant letters, the true physiological differ¬ 
ence between p and b, t and d, k and g, is that in 
the former the glottis is wide open, in the latter 
narrowed, so as to produce either whispered or loud 
voice. 


67 L. c. p. 9. Briicke ( Grundzuge , p. 56) remarks that these are se¬ 
condary characteristics of the tenues and media, but nevertheless quite 
correct. It is always pleasant to find out a solid foundation of truth 
in what we are apt to consider as mere mistakes in thoso who came 
before us. See Curtius, Grundziigc , p. 374. 
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Fig. 23. 


Fig. 24. 
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, g, cl, b, may be modified to ng, n, m. For 
three nasals a full contact 6S takes place, but the 
breath is stopped, not ab¬ 
ruptly as in the tenues, 
but in the same manner 
as with the mediae. At 
the same time the 
breathing is emitted, 
not -through the mouth, 
but generally through 
the nose. It is not ne¬ 
cessary, however, that 
breath should be pro¬ 
pelled through the nose, 
as long as the veil is 

withdrawn that separates the nose from the 
pharynx. Water injected into the nose while n 
and m are pronounced rushes at once into the wind- 


03 Lcpsius, who divides all consonants into explosives or dividues , and 
fricatives or continues , classes the nasals with the former. I do not 
myself adopt that terminology, but I added these terms in the table on 
p. 158, simply for the sako of completeness. Signor Ascoli, in his 
Jjczioni di Fonoloe/ia, p. 19, blames me for this division, evidently 
unaware that it belongs to Lopsius, and not to me. * Erra/ he writes, 
‘quindi Max Muller, ponendo le nasali tra le osplosive/ And he adds, 
*La nasale h> continue, per la manifosta ragiono cho gli organi rimangono 
nel suo proferimento, o possono indeterminatemente rimanere, nella 
stessa disposizione in cui sin da principio si mettono.* This may be 
right or wrong according to the definition which is given of technical 
terms, such as explosives and continues. But Signor Ascoli ought to have 
known what Lepsius had written in defence of his view, before he called 
his view erroneous. Lepsius says : * It is a decided mistake to reckon m 
and n among the conscnantes continues ; for in m and n it is only the 
vowel element inherent in the first half, which may be continued at 
pleasure, whilst in all the continuous consonants it is the consonantal 
element (the friction) which must be continued, as in f } v, s s' (p 60 
note). ‘ * 
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Where the withdrawal of the velum is 



dered impossible by disease—such a case came under 
Czermak’s 70 observation—pure nasals cannot be pro¬ 


duced. 71 

The so-called mouille or softened nasal, and all 
other mouille consonants, are produced by the addi¬ 
tion of the final y, and need not be classified as simple 
letters. 72 


Aspirated Checks. 

For most languages the letters hitherto described 
would be amply sufficient; but in the more highly- 
organised forms of speech new distinctions were intro¬ 
duced and graphically expressed which deserve some 
explanation. Instead of iironouncing a tenuis as it 
ought to be pronounced, by cutting sharp through 
the stream of breath or tone which proceeds from the 
larynx, it is possible to gather the breath and to let it 
explode audibly as soon as the consonantal contact is 
withdrawn. In this manner we form the hard or 
surd aspirates which occur in Sanskrit and in Greek, 
kh, th, ph. 

If, on the contrary, we pronounce g, d, b, and 
allow the soft breathing to be heard as soon as the 
contact is removed, we have the soft aspirates, which 
are of frequent occurrence in Sanskrit, gli, dh, bh. 

69 Czermak, Wiener A/cademie, xxiv. p. 9. 

70 Funke, p. 681. Czermak, Wiener Akadrmie, xxix. p, 173. 

71 Professor Helmoltz has the following remarks on M and N: 
and N resemble the vowels in their formation, because they cause no 
noise in the buccal tuba. The buccal tube is shut, and the voice escapes 
through the nose. The mouth forms only a resounding cavity, modifying 
the s- und. If we watch from below people walking up-hill and speaking 
together, the nasals m and n are heard longest.* 

;3 See Brucke, Grundzuge , p. 70. 
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icli discussion lias been raised on these hard 
aspirates, the question being whether their first 
element was really a complete consonantal contact, or 
whether the contact was incomplete, and the letters 
intended were hard and soft breathings. As we have 
no means of hearing either the old Brahmans or 
the ancient Greeks pronounce their hard aspirates, 
and as it is certain that pronunciation is constantly 
changing, we cannot hope to derive much aid either 
from modem Pandits or from modern Greeks. The 
Brahmans of the present day are said to pronounce 
their kh, th, and ph like a complete tenuis, followed 
by the spiritus asper. The nearest approach to kh 
is said to be the English kh in inkhorn , though this 
can hardly be a good illustration, as here the tenuis 
ends and the aspirate begins a syllable. The Irish pro¬ 
nunciation of hind, town, pig, has likewise been quoted 
as in some degree similar to the Sanskrit hard aspi¬ 
rates. In the modern languages of Lidia, where the 
Sanskrit letters are transcribed by Persian letters, we 
actually find kh represented by two letters, k and li, 
joined together, and pronounced accordingly. The 
modern Greeks, on the contrary, pronounce their three 
aspirates as breathings, like h, th, f. It seems to me 
that the only two points of importance are, first, 
whether these aspirates in Greek or Sanskrit were 
formed with or without complete contact, and, 
secondly, whether they were classed as surd or as 
sonant. The ancient grammarians of India allow, 
as far as I can judge, of no doubt on either of these 
points. The hard aspirates are formed by complete 
contact (sprishtfa), and they belong to that class of 
letters for which the glottis must be completely open, 
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S&yio tlie sui’d or hard consonants. These two points 
once established put an end to all speculations on the 
subject. What the exact sound of these letters was 
is difficult to determine, because the ancient author¬ 
ities vary in their descriptions, but there is no un¬ 
certainty as to their physiological character. They 


are said to be uttered with a 


strong 


out-breathing 


(mahaprana///), but this, as it is shared by them in 
common with the soft aspirates and the hard breaths, 
cannot constitute their distinctive feature. Their tech¬ 
nical name c soshman,’ i.e. e with wind/ would admit 
of two explanations. c Wind 5 might be taken in the 
general sense of breath, or—and this, I believe, is 
more correct—in the sense of the eight letters called 
‘the winds * in Sanskrit, h, $, sh, s, tongue-root 
breath (Gilivamuliya), labial breath (Upadhmfi- 
lriya), neutral breath (Yisarga), and neutral nasal 
(An us vara). Thus it is maintained by some ancient 
grammarians 73 that the hard aspirates are the hard 
letters, k, t, p, together with the corresponding winds 
or liom organic breathings; that is to say, kh is = k + 
tongue-root breath, th = t + s, ph=p +labial breath. 

As to the Greek aspirates, we know that they be¬ 
longed to the aphona, i.e. that they were formed by 
complete contact. They were not originally liemi- 
phona or breaths, though they became so afterwards. 
That they were hard, or pronounced with open glottis, 
we must gather from their original signs, such as TIH, 
and from their reduplicated forms, ti-themi , ke-chyka, 
j)^phyka. u 

It is more difficult to determine the real nature of 

' 3 Survey of Languages, p. xxxii. £Akala-prAti$&kliya, xiii. 18. 

74 Ruumer, Aspiration, 96. Curtius, Gr. Etymologic , ii. p. 11. 
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anskrit soft aspirates, gh, dh, bli. According 
some grammarians they are produced by the union 
of g, d, b, with 5 h, which in Sanskrit is a sonant letter, 
a spiritus lenis in its least modified form. 75 The same 
grammarians, however, maintain that they are not 
formed entirely with the glottis closed, or as sonant 
letters, but that they and the h require the glottis 
c both to be opened and to be dosed? What this means 
is somewhat obscure. A letter may be either surd 
or sonant, but it can hardly be both, and the fact that 
not only the four soft aspirates but the simple 5 h 7G 
also were considered as surd-sonant, would seem to 
show that an intermediate rather than a compound 
utterance is intended. One thing is certain, namely, 
that neither the hard nor the soft aspirates were 
originally mere breaths. They are both based on 
complete contact, and thus differ from the hard and 
soft breaths which sometimes take their places in 
cognate tongues. 

We have thus finished our survey, which I have 
kept as general as possible, without dwelling on any 
of the less normal letters, peculiar to every language, 
every dialect—nay, to the pronunciation of every in¬ 
dividual. It is the excessive attention paid to these 
exceptional letters that has rendered most works on 
Phonetics so complicated and unintelligible. If we 
have clearly impressed on our mind the normal con- 


<SL 


75 If Sanskrit writing were not of so lato a date, the fact that the 
Vedic d\\ or Zh is actually represented by a combination of l aud h might 

be quoted in support of this theory ( ocf? ). 

70 &&kala-Pr&tis&khya, xiii. 1. The expression * the breath be¬ 
comes both sonant and surd between the two,’ i. e. between the complete 
opening and shutting, shows that an intermediate sound is meant. 
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raons of the organs of speech in the productio: 
wels and consonants, it will be easy to arrange the 
sounds of every new language under the categories 
once established on a broad and firm basis. To do 
this, to arrange the alphabet of any given language 
according to the compartments planned by physio¬ 
logical research, is the office of the grammarian, not 
of the physiologist. But even here, too much nicety 
is dangerous. It is easy to perceive some little dif¬ 
ference between k, t, p, as pronounced by an English¬ 
man and by a German; yet each has only one set of 
tenues, and to class them as different and represent 
them by different graphic exponents would produce 
nothing but confusion. The Semitic nations have 
sounds which are absent in the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages—the sounds which Briicke has well described 
as gutturales verce , true gutturals; for the letters 
which we commonly call gutturals, k, g, have nothing 
to do with the guttur, but with the root of the 
tongue and the soft palate. But their character, if 
only accurately described, as it has been by Czermak, 
will easily become intelligible to the student of 
Hebrew and Arabic if he has once acquired a clear 
conception of what has been well called the Alphabet 
of Nature . To sum up, we must distinguish three 
things:— 

(1) What letters are made of. 

(2) How they are made. 

(3) “Where they are made. 


(1) Letters are formed— 
(a) Of vocalised breath. 
\ (Phoneenta, no contact). 

\ 


These I call vowels 
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i) Of breath, not vocalised. These I call breathi 
oTspiritus (Hemiphona, shght contact). 

(c) Of articulate noise. These I call checks or 
stopping letters (Aphona, complete contact). 



(2) Letters are formed— 

(a) With -wide opening of the chordae vocales. 
These I call surd letters (psila, tenues, hard, sharp; 
vivarasv&saghoshil7i.). 

(b) With a narrowing of the chordae vocales. 
These I call sonant letters (mesa, mediae), soft, blunt; 
samvaranadaghosha/O- This distinction applies 
both to the breaths and to the checks, though the 
effect, as pointed out, is different. 

(3) Letters are formed in different places, by active 
and passive organs, the normal places being those 
marked by the contact between the root of the tongue 
and the palate, the tip of the tongue and the teeth, 
and the upper and lower lips with their various 
modifications. 
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Places 

Emissions of Breath. 

Checks of Breath . 


Hushing 

Surd 

Hustling 

Sonant 

Hustling 

Trilled 

Hushing 

Surd. 

Hustling 

Sonant 

Hustling 

Nasal- 

Sonant 

1. Glottis . 

hand 

’ and 


i 

) 

2. Eoot of tongue and soft palate . 

f h loch 

’h Tage, G. 

r 

k (kh) 

g (g h ) 

n (ng) 

3. Eoot of tongue and hard palate . 

f ich, G. 

y yea 

. 

k (kh) 

9 W 

£ (ny) 

4. Tip of tongue and teeth . 

s rice • 

z to rise 

1 

t (th) 

cl (dh) 


5. Tongue reversed and palate 

s sharp 

z pleasure 

r 

t (th) ~ 

d {dh) 

(?) 

6. Tongue and edge of teeth 

tli breath 

dh breathe 





7. Lower lip and upper teeth 

f life 

v live 





8. Upper and lower lips 

. 

w Quell, G. 


p (p h ) 

b (bb) 

Ill 

9. Upper and lower lips rounded . 

w which 

. w with 

j 





;-v 

Fricative sive Con tin use. 

V 

Prohibitive sive Explosive. 
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APPENDIX TO LECTUKE III. 

ON TRANSLITERATION. 

Haying- on former occasions discussed the problem 
of transcribing languages by a common alphabet / 7 I 
should, for the present, have passed over that subject 
altogether if I had not been repeatedly urged to 
declare my opinion on other alphabets recommended 
to the public by powerful advocates. No one has 
worked more energetically for the propagation of a 
common alphabet than Professor Lepsius, of Berlin; 
and though, in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
much more competent judges, such as Briicke, the 
physiological basis of his alphabet is not free from 
error—nay, though in the more limited field of lan¬ 
guages. on which I can form an independent opinion 
he has slightly misapprehended the nature of certain 
letters and classes of letters—I should nevertheless 
rejoice in the success even of an imperfect alphabet, 
supposing it had any chance of general adoption. 
If his alphabet could become the general alphabet at 
least among African scholars, it would be a real 
benefit to that new branch of philological studies. 
But I regret to see that even in Africa those who, 
like Dr. Bleek, are most anxious to follow the pro¬ 
positions of Professor Lepsius, find it impossible to 
do so, ‘ on account of its too great typographical 
difficulties .’ 78 If this is the case at a steam printing- 
office in Cape Town, what can we expect at Neu- 

77 Proposals for a Missionary Alphabet in M. M.’s Survey qf Languages 
(2nd edition), 1855. 

73 Dr. Blo'.k, Comparative Grammar, p. xii. 






TRANSLITERATION. 

rut? Another and even more serious obj^e^ 
non, urged likewise by a scholar i^iost anxious to 
support the Church Missionary Alphabet, is that the 
scheme of Dr. Lepsius, as modified by the Church of 
England and Continental Missionary Societies, has 
long ceased to be a uniform system. 


The Societies (says the Rev. Hugh Goldie, in his f Dic¬ 
tionary of the Efik Language, 7 Glasgow, 18C2) have not 
succeeded in establishing a uniform system, for which 
Dr. Lepsius’s alphabet is taken as a base : deviations are 
made from it, which vary in different languages, and which 
destroy the claim of this system to uniformity. Marks are 
employed in the Church of England Society which are not 
employed by the continental societies, and vice versd . This, I 
think, is fatal to the one great recommendation of the system, 
namely, its claim to be received as a common system. Stripped 
of its adventitious recommendations, and judged on its own 
merits, we think it deficient in simplicity. 


These are serious objections; and yet I should 
gladly have waived them and given my support to 
the system of Professor Lepsius, if, during the many 
years that it lias been before the public, I had ob¬ 
served any signs of its taking root, or of that slow and 
silent growth which alone augurs well for the future. 
What has been, I believe, most detrimental to its 
success, is the loud advocacy by which it was at¬ 
tempted to force that system on the acceptance of 
scholars and missionaries, many of them far more 
competent, in their own special spheres , 79 to form an 

70 Professor Lepsius has some interesting remarks on tho African 
clicks. The Rev. J. L. Dohne, author of a Zulu Kafir Dictionary , ex¬ 
pressed himself against Dr. Lepsius’s proposal to write the clicks before 
their accompanying letters. He at the same time advanced some etymo¬ 
logical arguments in support of his own view. How is the African mis- 
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>n of its defects than either its author or rfcs 
^ Jons. That my unwillingness to adopt the system 
of Professor Lepsius did not arise from any predi¬ 
lection for my own Missionary Alphabet, I have 
proved by continuing for a long time to employ the 
system of Sir William Jones, particularly when 
writing for the English public. My own system was, 
in every sense of the word, a missionary system. 
My object was, if possible, to devise an alphabet, 
capable of expressing every variety of sound that 
could be physiologically defined, and yet not requir¬ 
ing one single new or artificial type. As in most 
languages we find, besides the ordinary sounds that 
can be expressed by the ordinary types, one, or at 
the utmost two modifications to which certain letters 
or classes of letters are liable, I proposed italics as 



exponents of the first degree of modification, small 
capitals as exponents of the second degree. Thus 
as, besides the ordinary dentals, t, th, d, oh, we find 
in Sanskrit the linguals, I proposed that these 
should be printed as italics, t , th , d, dh , instead ol 
the usual but more difficult types, t', th , d , dh ; or 
t, th, d, dli. As in Arabic we find, besides the 
ordinary dentals, another set of linguals, I proposed 
to express these too by italics. These italics wei’e 


siouary answered ? I quote Professor Lepsius s reply, which can hardly 
have convinced his learned adversary. ‘ Equally little,’ he writes, s lould 

we he justified in inferring from the fact, that in the Sanskrit fij 
let*i (sic), he licks, from lih, and fa ti, tf (sic) must be pro- 

nounced not as th (sic), but as ht (sic).’ How the change of Sanskrit h 


and t into d' £ is dh, not th) has any bearing on the Rev. J. L. Dohne’s 
argument about the clicks, few missionaries in Africa will bo ablo to 
understand. 
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intended to show that the dentals printei 
lies were not meant for the usual dentals. This 
would have been sufficient for those not acquainted 
with Sanskrit or Arabic, while Sanskrit and Arabic 
scholars could have had little doubt as to what class 
of modified dentals was intended in Sanskrit or 
Arabic. If certain letters require more than one 
modification—as, for instance, t, s, n, r—then small 
capitals would have to come in, and only in very ex¬ 
treme cases would an additional diacritical mark 
have been required for a third modification of one 
common type. If through the liberality of one 
opulent society, the Church Missionary Society , 80 
complete founts of complicated and expensive types 
are to be granted to any press that will ask for them, 
there is no further need for italics or small capitals 
—mere make-shifts, that could only have recom¬ 
mended themselves to poor missionaries wishing to 
obtain the greatest results by the smallest means. 
It is curious, however, that in spite of all that has 
beeen urged against a systematic use of italics, 
italics crop out almost everywhere both in philo¬ 
logical works at home and in missionary publications 
abroad, while as yet I have very seldom met with 
the Church Missionary p for the vowel in French 
cceur, or with the Church Missionary s for the Sans¬ 
krit sh, as written by Sir W. Jones. 

Within the circle of languages in which I take a 
more immediate interest, the languages of India, the 
adoption of the alphabet advocated by the Church 
Missionary Society seems now, after the successful 

80 See Resolution 2, carried August 26, 1861, at the Church Mission¬ 
ary House, Londou. 
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ns of Sir Charles Trevelyan, more than hope 
/nor do I think that for people situated like the 
modern Hindus such a pis-aller as italics and small 
capitals is likely to he popular. Living in England, 
and writing chiefly for England and India, I natu¬ 
rally decided to follow that system which was so 
modestly put forth by Sir William Jones in the first 
volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches/ and has since, 
with slight modifications, not always improvements, 
been adopted by the greatest Oriental scholars in 
India, England, and the Continent. In reading that 



essay, written about eighty years ago, one is sur¬ 
prised to see how well its author was acquainted 
with all that is really essential either in the physio¬ 
logical analysis or in the philological definition of 
the alphabet. I do not think the criticism of Pro¬ 
fessor Lepsius quite fair when he imputes to Sir TV . 
Jones 6 a defective knowledge of the general organism 
of sounds, and of the distinct sounds to be repre¬ 
sented ; 5 nor can I blame the distinguished founder 
of the Asiatic Society for the imperfect application 
of his own principles, considering how difficult it is 
for a scholar to sacrifice his own principles to con¬ 
siderations of a more practical nature. 

The points on which I differ from Sir TV. Jones 
are of very small consequence. They arise from 
habit rather than from principle. I should willingly 
give them up if by so doing I could help to bring 
about a more speedy agreement among Sanskrit 
scholars in England and India. I am glad to find 
that in the second edition of his ‘ Standard Alphabet 5 
Professor Lepsius has acknowledged the practical 
superiority of the system of Sir W. Jones in several 
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►rtant points, and I think lie will find thatk 
system may be still further improved, or at all 
events have a better chance of success in Europe as 
well as in India, if it approaches more and more 
closely to that excellent standard. The subjoined 
table will make this clearer than any comment:— 


Sanskrit Alphabet , as transcribed by Sir W. Jones , M. M., 
in the Missionary , and in the Church Missionary 
Alphabets. 


Sir W. Jones. M. M. 

Missionary Church Miss. 
Alphabet. Alphabet. 

SirW. Jones.M.M. Cho,chM is , 


a 

a 

a 

a 


c k 

k 

k 

^rr 

d 

a 

a 

a 


c’h kh 

kh 

U or kh 

T 

i 

i 

i 

i 


S S 

g 

g 

t 

f 

i 

i 

I 


g’h gh 

& 

g or gh 


u 

u 

u 

u 


h u 

N 

n 

^3T 

u 

a 

a 

u 


ch ch 

k 

k or c 

iff. 

ri 

ri 

ri 

F 


ch’h clih 

kh 

if or Sh 


rl 

ri 

ri 

r 


j j 

9 

g° r J 


In 

li 

li 

i 

S? 

j’t jh 

gh 

gorjh 

w 

lrl 

li 

n 

I 

3? 

ny n 

n 

u 


d 

e 

a 

ai or e 

Z 

t t 

t 

t 


6 

o 

A 

0 

au or o 

S 

t’h th 

th 

t' or th 


ai 

ai 

ai 

ai 


'd d 

• d 

d 


au 

au 

au 

au 


Th dh 

dh 

d' or dh 
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Missionary Church Miss. 
Alphabet. Alphabet. 


Sir W. Jones. M. M. 
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Missionary Church Miss. 
Alphabet. Alphabet. 


w 

ft 

n 

n 

n 


r 

r 

r 

r or r 

rf 

t 

t 

t 

t 


1 

1 

1 

1 


t’h 

th 

th 

t f or th 


v 

V 

w 

y 

* 

d 

d 

d 

d 

UT 

s 

s 

s 

s or x 

¥ 

d’h 

dh 

dh 

d f or dh 

W 

sh 

sh 

sh 

V V 

s or s 


n 

n 

n 

n 

ST 

s 

s 

s 

s 

*4 

P 

P 

P 

P 

0 

♦ 

h(li) h 

h 

a 


P’h 

ph 

ph 

p or ph 


ii 

m 

m 



b 

b 

b 

b 

+ 

— 

X 

— 

KJ 

A 


b’h 

bh 

bh 

b f or bh 

A 

— 

<t> 

— 

V 

U 

m 

m 

m 

m 

SE 

— 

1 

1 

1 


h 

h 

h 

h 


— 

|h 

— 

— 


y 

y 

y 

y 







N.B. For the use of missionaries and traveller^ a vocabulary has been 
compiled by Mr. John Bellows, which has proved of great assistance in 
collecting tho words of new languages and dialects. Outlive Dictionary 
for the Use of Missionaries , Explorers, and Students of Language. W ith 
an introduction on tho proper uso of the ordinary English alphabet in 
transcribing foreign languages by Max Muller, M.A. London : 
Triibnor & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. Calcutta: George Wyman & 
Co. 1867, 
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LECTURE IY. 

PHONETIC CHANGE. 

F UOM the investigations which I laid before you 
in my last Lecture, you know the materials 
which were at jkhe disjiosal of the primitive architects 
of language. They may seem small compared with 
the countless vocables of the countless languages 
and dialects to which they have given rise, nor 
would it have been difficult to increase their number 
considerably, had we assigned an independent name 
and position to every slight variety of sound that 
can be uttered, or may be discovered among the 
various tribes of the globe. Yet small as is the 
number of the alphabetic elements, there are but few 
languages that avail themselves of all of them. 
Where we find very abundant alphabets, as for in¬ 
stance in Hindustani and English, different lan¬ 
guages have been mixed, each retaining, for a time, 
its own phonetic peculiarities. It is because French 
is Latin as spoken not only by the Homan provincials 
but by the German Franks, that we find in its dic- 
tionaiy words beginning with h and with gui. The 
former is due to German throats; the latter is an 
attempt of a Roman mouth to pronounce the German 
vj. Thus hair is to hate ; hameau, home; hater, to 
haste; deguiser points to wise, guile to wile, guichet 


misr^ 
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kt. It is because English is Saxon as spoken 
ily by Saxons, but likewise by Normans, that we 
hear in it several sounds which do not occur in an} r 
other Teutonic dialects. The sound of u as heard in 
pure is not a Teutonic sound. It arose from an 
attempt to imitate the French u in pure .* Most of 
the words in which this sound is heard are of Ro¬ 
man origin, e.g. duke, during (durer), beauty (beaute, 
bollitas), nuisance (nocentia). This sound of u, 
however, being once naturalised, found its way into 
Saxon words also; that is to say, the Normans pro¬ 
nounced the A. S. e6w and eaw like yu; e.g. hieiv 
(cne6w), feiv (feawa), clew (deaw), hue (hiw). 2 

The sounds of cli and j in English are Roman or 
Norman rather than Teutonic sounds, though, once 
admitted into English, they have infected many words 
of Saxon descent. Thus cheer in good cheer is the 
French chore , the Medieval Latin cam; 3 chamber, 
chambre , camera ; cherry , A. S. cirse, Fr. cerise , Lat. 
cerasus ; to preach , precher , proeclicare ; to forge,fabn- 
care . Or j in joy, gaudinm , judge , judex , &c. But 
the same sounds found their way into Saxon words 
also, such as choose ( cedsan , German hies eh) ; chew 
(ceowan, German haueri); particularly before e and i, 
but likewise before other vowels; e.g. child, as early 
as Layamon, instead of the older A. S. did ; cheap, 
A.S. ceap; birch, finch, speech , much, &c.; thatch 
{theccan), watch (weccan) ; in Scotch, theeJc and waih; 


1 Fiedler, Englische Grammatik , i. pp. 1 IS and 142. 

5 Cf. Marsh, Lectures, Second Series, p. 65. 

3 Cara in Spanish, chi&re in Old French, mean face ; Nicot uses ‘ avoir 
la chere baisstk.’ It afterwards assumed the sense of welcome, and hos¬ 
pitable reception. Cf. Dicz, Lex. Eiym . s. v. Cara. 

n. K 
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n bridge ( brycg , BriLche), edge (ecg, Eche) 
irycg, Ruclcen). 

The soft sound of z in azure or of s in vision is 
likewise a Roman importation. 

Words, on the contrary, in which th occurs are 
Saxon, and had to he pronounced by the Normans as 
well as they could. To judge from the spelling of MSS., 
they would often seem to have pronounced d instead 
of th. The same applies to words containing wh, 
originally hv , or ght, originally lit; as in who, which , 
or bought , light, right. All these are truly Saxon, 
and the Scotch dialect preserves the original guttural 
sound of h before t. 

The Otyi-herero has neither l nor /, nor the sibi¬ 
lants s r z. The pronunciation is lisping, in conse¬ 
quence of the custom of the Va-herero of having 
their upper front teeth partly filed of, and four lower 
teeth knocked out. It is perhaps due to this that 
the Otyi-herero has two sounds similar to those 
of the hard and soft th and dh in English (written, 


s, z).< 

There are languages that throw away certain 
| letters which to us would seem almost indispensable, 
| and there are others in which even the normal dis¬ 
tinctions between guttural, dental, and labial contact 
are not yet clearly perceived. We are so accustomed 
to look upon pa and ma as the most natural articula¬ 
tions, that we can hardly imagine a language without 


4 Sir G. Grey’s Library, i. 167. A. Kaufmann (Das Gcbict des 
Wcissen Flusses v.nd desscn Bewohner: Brixen, 1861), says of the Dinka 
language that it is without sibilants, such as s, sh } z , which may be due 
to the fact that the Dinka, like all other negroes of the White River, 
take out the front teeth of the lower jaw. They arc also without h and 
ch, but have instead the sound of ng and gh, like Arabic A 
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We liave been told over and over again that 
the names for father and motlicv in all languages are 
derived from the first cry of recognition whiclTan in¬ 
fant can articulate, and that it could at that early 
age articulate none but those formed by the mere 
opening or closing of the lips. It is a fact, never- | 
theless, that the Mohawks, of whom I knew an in¬ 
teresting specimen at Oxford, never, either as infants 
or as grown-up people, articulate with their lips. 
They have no p, b, m, /, v, w —no labials of any kind; 
and although their own name Mohawk would seem 
to bear witness against this, that name is not a word 
of their own language, but was given to them by ■ 
their neighbours. Nor are they the only people who 
always keep their mouths open and abstain from ar¬ 
ticulating labials. 6 They share this peculiarity with 
five other tribes, who together form the so-called six 
nations, Mohawks ■, Senelcas , Onandagos , Oncidas , Oa- 
yugets, and Tuscaroras . The Hurons likewise have 
no labials, and there are other languages in America 
with a similar deficiency. 6 

The gutturals are seldom absent altogether; in 
some, as in the Semitic family, they are most pro- 

. s Brossos, Formation m&eanique dcs Longues, i. p. 220: * La Hontan 
ajoute qu’aucuno nation du Canada ne fait usage de la lottre/, quo les 
Hurons, a qui elles manquent toutes quatre (B, P, M, F), ne ferment 
jamais les livres.’ F’aud s are wanting in Rarotongan. Hale, p. 232. 

G See Bindseil, Abhandlungcn , p. 3G8. The Mixteca language has no 
T> £»/,* the Mexican no h, v, f; the Totonaca no b, v,f; the Kaig&ni 
(Haidah) and Thlinkit no b,p/f (Pott, Et. F. ii. 63) ; the Hottentot no 
J or v (Sir G. Grey’s Library, i. p. 5) ; the languages of Australia no/or 
v (ibid. ii. 1, 2). Many of the statements of Bindseil as to the presence 
and absence of certain letters in certain languages, require to be re¬ 
examined, as they chiefly rest on Adelung’s Mithridates . 
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inent, and represented by a numerous arri 
letters. Several languages do not distinguish be¬ 
tween Tt and g; some have only Jc, others g only. 
The sound of g as in gone, of j as in jet, and of z as 
in zone, which are often heard in Kafir, have no place 
in the Sechuana alphabet. 7 There are a few dialects 
mentioned by Bindseil as entirely destitute of gut¬ 
turals, for instance, that of the Society Islands. 8 It 
was unfortunate that one of the first English names 
which the natives of these islands had to pronounce 
was that of Captain Cook, whom they could only call 
Tuta. Besides the Tahitian, the Hawaian and Sa¬ 
moan 9 are likewise said to be without gutturals. 
In these dialects, however, the Jc is indicated by a 
hiatus or catching of the breath, as ali’i for alihi, ’a’no 
for Ttdkano . 10 

// The dentals seem to exist in every language. 11 The 
(d, however, is never used in Chinese, nor in Mexican, 
Peruvian, and several other American dialects, 12 and 
the n is absent in the language of the Hurons 13 and 
of some other American tribes. The s is absent in 
the Australian dialects 14 and in several of the 
Polynesian languages, where its place is taken by 


7 Bindseil, l. c. 344 ; Mithridales, i. 632, 637. 

3 Apployard, p. 50. 9 Hale, p. 232. 

10 To avoid confusion, it may bef stated that throughout Polynesia, 
with the exception of Samoa, all the principal groups of islands are 
known to the people of the other groups by the name of their largest 

island. Thus, the Sandwich Islands are termed Hawaii ; the Marquesas, 
NnJcuhiva ; ilic Society Islands , Tahiti; the Gambier Group , Mangarcva ; 
the Friendly Islands , Tonya ; the Navigator Islands , Samoa (all), see 
Hale, pp. 4, 120 ; the Hervey Islands, Rarotonga ; the Low or Dangerous 
Archipelago, Paumotu ; Bowditch Island is Fakaafo . 

11 Bindseil, l. c. p. 358. 12 Ibid. p. 365. 13 Ibid. p. 334. 

14 Sir George Grey’s Library, ii. 1, 3. 
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in Tongan we find liahalte for sasake ; in 
^LtheNew Zealand dialect hehe for seke. InBarotongan 
tiie s is entirely lost, as in ae for sae . When the h 
stands for an original s, it has a peculiar hissing 
sound winch some have represented by sh, others by 
zli, others by he or li\ or simply e. Tims the word 
Jicmgi, from the Samoan song, f, meaning to salute bj' 
pressing noses, has been spelt by different liters, short - 
9% ehongi, heongi , h'ongi and zongi J 6 But even keep¬ 
ing on more familiar ground, we find that so perfect 
a language as Sanskrit has no /, no soft sibilants, 
no short e, and o; Greek has no y, no v\ no /, no 
soft sibilants; Latin likewise has no soft sibilants, 
no $, (f), English is deficient in guttural breath¬ 
ings like the German ach and ich. High German 
uas no w like the English w in wind, no th 9 dh> ch, j. 
Wliile Sanskrit has no /, Arabic has no p. F is 


absent not only in those dialects which have no 
labial articulation at all, but we look for it in vain 
in Finnish (despite of its name, which was given it 
by its neighbours), 17 in Lithuanian, 18 in the Gipsy 


by its neighbours). 


languages, in Tamil, Mongolian, some of the Tataric 
dialects, Burmese, &c. 19 

It is well known that £. is felt to be a letter d ifficul t 
to prono unce not only by individuals but by whole 
nations. No Chinese who speaks the classical lan- 
gnage of the empire, ever pronounces that letter. 
Ikey say Ki U sse tu instead of Chxist; E ulop a in¬ 
stead of Europe; Ya me U ha instead of America. 

“ Hale > l ' c • P- 232. 16 Ibid. pp. 122, 234. 

r Pott, FJymologischc Forschuvgen , ii. 62. 

13 ‘ F does not occur in any genuine Sclavonic word/- -Briicko, Grund - 
*vge, p. 34. 

Bindseil, p. 289. 
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neither Mandarin nor Sericum can be Cl 
: the former is the Sk. mantrin, counsel 
latter derived from Seres, a name given to the 
Chinese by their neighbours. 20 It is likewise absent 
in the language of the Hurons, the Mexicans, the 
Othomi, and other American dialects; in the Kafir 
language, 21 and in several of the Polynesian 22 tongues. 
In the Polynesian tongues the name of Christ is 
Kalaisi, but also Karaita ahd Keriso. 11 frequently 
alternates with Z, but Z again is a sound unknown in 
Zend, and in the Cuneiform Inscriptions, 23 in Japanese 
(at least some of its dialects) and in several American 
and African tongues. 21 

It would be interesting to prepare more extensive 
statistics as to the presence and absence of certain 
letters in certain languages; nay, a mere counting 
of consonants and vowels in the alphabets of each 
nation might yield curious results. I shall only 
mention a few :— 


Hindustani, which admits Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish words, has 48 consonants, of which 13 
are classical Sanskrit aspirates, nasals, and sibilants, 
and 14 Arabic letters. 


20 Pott, Deutsche Morgen!andische Gcscllschaft , xii. 453. 

21 Boyce’s Grammar of the Kafir Language , ed. Davis, 1863, p. vii. 
The r exists in the Sechuana. The Kafirs pronounce l instead of r in 
foreign words ; they have, however, the guttural trills. Cf. Appleyard, 
The Kafir Language, p. 49. 

22 The dialects of New Zealand, Barotonga, Mangareva, Paumota, 
Tahiti, and Nukuhiva have r; those of Fakaafo, Samoa, Tonga, and 
Hawai, have l. See Hale, l. c. p. 232. 

23 See Sir H. Bawling on, Bchistun , p. 146; Spiegel, Parsi Gram- 
matik , p. 34. 

24 Bindseil, p. 318 ; Pott, l. c. xii. 453. 
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tint has 37 consonants, or if we count the 
1 and lh, 39. 

Turkish, which admits Persian and Arabic words, 
has 32 consonants, of which only 25 are really 
Turkish, c J 


Persian, which admits Arabic words, has 31 con¬ 
sonants, of which 22 are really Persian, the rest 
Arabic. 

Arabic has 28 consonants. 

The Kafir (Zulu) has 26 consonants, besides the 
clicks. 

Hebrew has 23 consonants. 

English has 20 consonants. 

Greek has 17 consonants, of which 3 are com¬ 
pound. 

Latin has 17 consonants, of which 1 is compound. 

Mongolian has 17 or 18 consonants. 

Finnish has 11. 

Polynesian has 10 native consonantal sounds; no 
dialect has more—many have less. 25 

Some Australian languages have 8, with three 
variations. 26 

The Melanesiayi languages are richer in consonants. 
The poorest, the Duauru, has 12 ; others 13, 14 and 
more consonants. 27 


But what is even more curious than the absence 
or presence of certain letters in certain languages or 
families of languages, is the inability of some races to 

Of. Hale, p. 231 ; Von der Gabelentz, Abhandlu aen dcr philo- 
ogisch- h istorischoi Classc dcr Ki 11 iglich-Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenachaftcn, vol. iii. p. 253. Leipzig, 1861. 

20 Hale, p. 482. 2 ? See Von c]er Gabelentz, l c. 
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^ [stinguisli, either in hearing or speaking, betWer 
some of the most normal letters of our alphabet. No 
two consonants would seem to he more distinct than 
l- and t. Nevertheless, in the language of the Sa ndwic h 
Islands, these two sounds run into one, and it seems 
impossible for a foreigner to say whether what he 
hears is a gutturaLor. a. dental. The same word is 
written by Protestant missionaries with h, by French 
missionaries with t. It takes months of patient 
labour to teach a Hawaian youth the difference be¬ 
tween h and t, g and cl, l and r. The same word 
varies in Hawaian dialects as much as hohi and hoi, 
Icela and tea. 28 In adopting the English word steel, 
the Hawaians have rejected the s, because they never 
pronounce two consonants together; they have added 
a final a, because they never end a syllable with a 
consonant, and they have changed t into k.-° Thus 
steel has become hila. Such a confusion between two 
prominent consonants like h and t would destroy the 
very life of a language like English. The distinction 
between carry and tarry, car and tar, hey and tea, 
neck and net, would be lost. Yet the Hawaian lan¬ 


guage struggles successfully against these disadvan¬ 
tages, and has stood the test of being used for a 
translation of the Bible, without being found wanting. 
Physiologically we can only account for this confusion 
by inefficient articulation, the tongue striking the 
palate bluntly half-way between the k and the t points, 
and thus producing sometimes more of a dental, 


28 The Polynesian , October 1862. 

w Buschmanri, lies Marq. p. 103 ; Pott, Etym. F. ii. 138. ‘ In Hawaian 
the natives make no distinction between t and and the missionaries 
have adopted the latter, though improperly (as the element is really tho 
Polynesian t).. in the written language.’—Hale, vii. p. 234. 
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dines more of a palatal noise. But it is curious^ 
> observe that, according to high authority, some¬ 
thing of the same kind is supposed to take place in 
English and in French. 30 We are told by careful 
observers that the lower classes in Canada habitually 
confound t and A, and say melcier , moilcie\ for metier 


and moitie . Webster goes so far as to maintain, in 
the Introduction to his English Dictionary, that in 
English the letters cl are pronounced as if written tl; 
clear , clean , he says are pronounced Hear , tlean; gl is 
pronounced ell; glory is pronounced dlory . Now 
Webster is a great authority on such matters, and 
although I doubt whether anyone really says dlory 
instead of glory , his remark shows, at all events, that 
even with a well-mastered tongue and a well-disci¬ 
plined ear there is some difficulty in distinguishing 
between guttural and dental contact. 31 


30 Student's Manual of the English Language (Marsh and Smith), p. 349. 

31 * Sans chercher si loin des exemples de cotte pc-rrautation, nous 

pouvons er trouver des exemples dans la bouche des pay sans des 
environs do Paris et de plusieurs autres grandes villes, du Havre 
entre autres, ear ils disent amikik pour amitie , charkier , abricokUr , 
squie pour charretier , ahricoticr , sllier. A Paris memo certaines gens 
disent orapu pour irapit. (Cf. E. Agnel, Observations sur la praioncia- 
tion et h langage rustique des environs de Paris , pp. 11, 28.) II n’y a 
app a remment qu’un seul mot latin qni ait subi cette permutation en 
passant dans notre langue, cost tremere , qui devint d'abord cremere ot 
ensuite craindrc, avec epenthese d’un d. (Terrien Poncel, Du Langage , 
P- 49.) The French translators of my Lectures have pointed out that 
Moliere , in LcMhlccin nialgrh lid, introduces Jacqueline as saving heriquy\ 
for hcritier . In the same play, qudrquic occurs for qua-tier, amiquie for 
annt </. I u the popular pronunciation of cintirmc for vinqvihne, qu seems 
changed to t. ‘Le pltiriel de l'irnparfait fetaimes ou fetions, prononc& 
J equ ions' G. Metlviers, Lictionnaire franco-normand, 1879, p. v. See 
also Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, The Governess at the Siamese Court, 1870, 
p. 197. * Now,’ said the King, * St. Paul in this chapter evidently and 

wrongly applies the Buddhists’ word maitri, or maikree as pro¬ 
nounced by some Sanskrit scholars ’ &rc, 
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tow difficult it is to catch the exact sound 
ign language may he seen from the following 
anecdote. An American gentleman, long resident in 
Constantinople, writes:— 


There is only one word in all my letters which I am certain 
(however they may be written) of not having spelt wrong, and 
that is the word bactshtasch , which signifies a present. I have 
heard it so often, and my ear is so accustomed to the sound, 
and my tongue to the pronunciation, that I am now certain I 
am not wrong the hundredth part of a whisper or a lisp. 
There is no other word in the Turkish so well impressed on 
my mind, and so well remembered. Whatever else I have 
written, bactshtasch ! my earliest acquaintance in the Turkish 
language, I shall never forget you. 

Tlie word intended is Bakhshish . 32 

The Chinese word which French scholars spell eul , 
is rendered by different writers 67, eulh, cull , rT, r’ll, 
urh , rhl. These are all meant, I believe, to represent 
the same sound, the sound of a word which at Canton 
is pronounced i, in Annamitic m, in Japanese m’. 33 

If we consider that r is in many languages a 
guttural, and l a dental, we may place in the same 
category of wavering pronunciation as k and l , the con¬ 
fusion between these two letters, r and l , a confusion 
remarked not only in the Polynesian, but likewise in 
the African languages. Speaking of the Setchuana 
dialects, Dr. Bleek remarks : 4 One is justified to con¬ 
sider r in these dialects as a sort of floating letter, 
and rather intermediate between l and r, than a 
decided r sound/ 34 


Constantinople and its Environs, by an American long rebident, New 
York, 1835, ii. p. 151; quoted by Marsh, Led., Second Series, p. 87. 

33 L6on de Rosny, La Cochinchine , p. 294. 

24 Sir G. Grey’s Library, vol. i. p. 135. 
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iome faint traces of this confusion between r andT 
.ay be discovered even in the classical languages, 
though here they are the exception, not the rule! 
-There can be no doubt that the two Latin derivatives 
aris and alls are one and the same. If we derive 
Saturnalis from Saturnus , and secular is from seculum, 
normalis from norma, regularis from regula, astralis 
from astmm, stellwris from stclla , it is clear that the 
suffix in all is the same. Yet there is some kind of 
rule which determines whether alls or aris is to be 
preferred. If the body of the words contains an l, the 
Roman preferred the termination aris; hence seen - 
laris, regularis , stellar is, the only exceptions being 
that l is preserved (1) when there is also an r in the 
body of the word, and this r closer to the termination 
than the l ; hence pluralis, lateralis ; (2) when the l 
forms part of a compound consonant, as fluvialis, 
glacialis . 35 


<§L 


Occasional changes of l into r are to be found in 
almost every language, e.g. lavender, i.e. lavendula ; 
colonel, pronounced curnel (Old French, coronet; 
Spanish, coronet) ; rossignolc — lusciniola ; 36 cceruleus 
from ccelum; lcephalargia, and lethargia, but otalgia, 
all from algos, pain. The Wallacliian dor, desire, is 
supposed to be the same word as the Italian duolo, 
pain. In apotre, chapitre, esclandre, the same change 
of l into r has taken place. 37 

On the other hand r appears as l in Italian albero = 
arbor; celebro = cerebrum ; mercoledi, Mercurii dies; 
pellegrino , pilgrim = peregrinus , 38 

3j Cf. Pott, EtymologUohe Forschungcn , 1st edit. ii. 97, where some 
exceptions, such as legalis , Ictalis, are explained. 

za See Corssen, Kritische Nacklrage, p. 36. 

37 Piez, Verglciehende Grammatik , i. p. 189 83 Diez, l. c . i. p. 209. 
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v. In the Dra vidian family of languages the change 
of l into r, and more frequently of r into % is very 
common. 39 

Instances of an utter inability to distinguish be¬ 
tween two articulate sounds are, however, of rare oc¬ 
currence, and they are but seldom found in languages 
which have received a high amount of literary cul¬ 
tivation. What I am speaking of here is not merely 
change of consonants, one consonant being preferred 
in one, another in another dialect, or one being fixed 
in one noun, another in another. This is a subject we 
shall have to consider presently. What I wished to 
point out is more than that; it is a confusion between 
two consonants in one and the same language, in one 
and the same word. I can only explain it by com¬ 
paring it to that kind of colour-blindness when people 
are unable to distinguish between blue and red, a 
- 1 colour-blindness quite distinct from that which makes 
blue to seem red, or yellow green. It frequently 
happens that individuals are unable to pronounce 
certain letters. Many persons cannot pronounce the 
?, and say r or even n instead ; grass and crouds in¬ 
stead of glass and clouds; ritten instead of little . 
Others change r to d , dound instead of round ; others 
change l to d , dong instead of long. Children, too, 

, for some time substitute dentals for gutturals, speak¬ 
ing of tat instead of cat , tiss instead of Mss. It is 
difficult to say whether their tongue is more at fault 
or their ear. In these cases, however, a real sub¬ 
stitution takes place ; we who are listening hear one 
letter instead of another, but we do not hear as it were 
two letters at once, or something between the two. 

*° Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar , p. 120. 
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only analogy to this remarkable imperfection 
r^culiar to uncultivated dialects may be discovered in 
languages where, as in Modem German, the soft and 
hard consonants become almost, if not entirely, un- 
distinguishable. But there is still a great difference 
between actually confounding the places of contact as 
the Hawaians do in Jc and /, and merely confounding 
the different efforts with which consonants, belonging 
to the same organic class, ought to be uttered, a defect 
very common in some parts of Germany and elsewhere. 

This confusion between two consonants in the same 




dialect is a characteristic, I believe, of the lower stages 
of human speech, and reminds us of the absence of 
articulation in the lower stages of the animal world. 
Quite distinct from this is another process which is 
going on in all languages, and in the more highly 
developed even more than in the less developed, the 
process of phonetic diversification , whether we call it 
growth or decay. This process will form the princi¬ 
pal subject of our sixth Lecture, and we shall see 
that, if properly defined and understood, it forms the 
basis of all scientific etymology. 

Wherever we look at language, we find that it 
changes. But what makes language change ? We 
are considering at present only the outside, the pho¬ 
netic body of language, and are not concerned with 
the changes of meaning, which, as you know, are 
sometimes very violent. At present w'e only ask, 
how is it that one and the same word assumes dif¬ 
ferent forms in different dialects, and we intention¬ 
ally apply the name of dialect not only to Scotch 
as compared with English, but to French as com¬ 
pared with Italian, to Latin as compared with Greek, 
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old Irish as compared with Sanskrit. Theselire 
all dialects; they are all members of the same family, 
varieties of the same type, and each variety may, 
under favouring circumstances, become a species. 
Hoyt then is it, we ask, that the numeral four is four 
in English, quatuor in Latin, cethir in Old Irish, 
7satvar in Sanskrit, Iceturi in Lithuanian, tetta.ves 
in Greek, pisyres in iEolic, ficlvor in Gothic, fior in 
Old High-German, quatre in! French, patru in Walla- 
chian ? 

Are all these varieties due to accident, or are they 
according to law; and, if according to law, how is 
that law to be explained ? 

I shall waste no time, in order to show that these 
changes are not the result of mere accident. This 


has been proved so many times, that we may, I be¬ 


lieve, take it now for granted. 

I shall only quote one passage from the Eev. J. W. 
Appleyard’s excellent work, ‘The Kafir Language,’ 
in order to show that even in the changes of lan¬ 
guages sometimes called barbarous and illiterate, 
law and order prevail (p. 50) :— 


The chief difference between Kafir and Sechuana roots 
consists in the consonantal changes which they have under¬ 
gone, according to the habit or taste of the respective tribes. 
None of these changes, however, appear to be arbitrary, but, on 
the contrary, are regulated by a uniform system of variation. 
The vowels are also subject to the same kind of change; and, 
in some instances, roots have undergone abbreviation by the 
omission of a letter or syllable. 


Then follows a table of vowel and consonantal 
changes in Kafir and Sechuana, after which the 
author continues: — 
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comparing the above consonantal changes with § 42, 1 
vtfl be seen that many of them are between letters of the same 
organ, the Kafir preferring the flat sounds (ft, d , g , v, z), and 
the Sechuana the sharp ones (p, £, 1%/, s). It will be ob¬ 
served, also, that when the former are preceded by the nasal 
m or ft, these are dropped before the latter. There is some¬ 
times, again, an interchange between dentals and linguals; 
and there are, occasionally, other changes which cannot be so 


easily accounted for, unless we suppose that intermediate 

changes may be found in other dialects. It will thus 

be seen that roots which appear totally different the one from 
the other, are in fact the very same, or rather, of the same 
origin. Thus no one, at first sight, would imagine that the 
Sechuana reka and the Kafir tonga , or the Kafir pita and the 
Sechuana tsera , were mere variations of the same root. Yet 
a knowledge of the manner in which consonants and vowels 
change between the two languages shows that such is the case. 
As corroborative of this it may be further observed, that one 
of the consonants in the above and other Sechuana words 
sometimes returns in the process of derivation to the original 
one, as it is found in the Kafir root. For example, the re¬ 
flective form of reka is iteka, and not ireka; whilst the noun, 
which is derived from the verb tsera is botselo , and not 
botsero. 


The change of th into f is by many people con¬ 
sidered a very violent change, so much so that Bur- 
noufs ingenious identification of Thraetona with 
Feridun, of which more hereafter, was objected to 
on that ground. But we have only to look at the 
diagrams of th and /, to convince ourselves that the 
slightest movement of the lower lip towards the 
upper teeth would change the sound of th into/, 40 so 
that in English, ‘ nothing as pronounced vulgarly, 

'° See M. M. On Veda and Zmdavesta, p. 32. Arendt, Beitrdge cur 
ergleictienden Sprachforschung, i. p. 425. 
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^sounds sometimes like ‘miffing/ and ‘ had anotjl 
^^u^^made to rhyme with ‘ did not love her.’ u 


Few people, if any, 
would doubt any longer 
that the changes of let¬ 
ters take place according 
to certain phonetic law^s, 
though scholars may dif¬ 
fer as to the exact appli¬ 
cation of these laws. But 
what has not yet been 
fully explained is the 


Fig. 26. 



nature of these phonetic 


N laws which regulate the 
changes of words. Why 
should letters change ? 


th and f. 

(the dotted outline is th.) 


Why should we, in modern English, say lord in¬ 
stead of hldford , lady instead of hlmfdige? Why 
should the French say pere and mere , instead of 
pater and mater ? I believe the laws which regu¬ 
late these changes are entirely based on physiolo¬ 
gical grounds, and admit of no other explanation 
[ whatsoever. It is not sufficient to say that l and r, or 
d and r, or s and r, or 1c and t y are interchangeable. 
We want to know why they are interchangeable, 
or rather, to use more exact language, we want to 
know why the same word, which a Hindu pronounces 
with an initial d, is pronounced bj a Roman with an 
initial l , and so on. It must be possible to explain 

41 1 On what principle is it that the Yorkshireman travelling between 
Huddersfield and Saddleworth reads the name of Slaithwaite station as 
Slawit, or that the Wriothcsley family dwindles in the public mouth into • 
the insignificance of RocMeyV—London Quarterly , Oct. 1861, p. 209. 
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tiysiologically, and to show, by means of dia- 
_ s > wll at tabes place, when, instead of a d an 7, 
instead of an / a th is heard. 

And here we must, from the very beginning, dis¬ 
tinguish between two processes, which, though they 
may take place at the same time, are nevertheless 
totally distinct. There is one class of phonetic 
changes which take place in one and the same lan¬ 
guage, or in dialects of one family of speech, and 
which are neither more nor less than the result of 
laziness . Every letter requires more or less of mus¬ 
cular exertion. There is a manly, sharp, and definite 
articulation, and there is an effeminate, vague, and in¬ 
distinct utterance. The one requires a will, the other 
is a mere laisser-aller. The principal cause of pho¬ 
netic degeneracy in language is when people shrink 
from the effort of articulating each consonant and 
vowel; when they attempt to economise their breath 
and their muscular energy. It is perfectly true that, 
for practical purposes, the shorter and easier a word, 
the better, as long as it conveys its meaning distinctly. 
Most Greek and Latin words are twice as long as they 
need be, and I do not mean to find fault with the 
Romance nations, for having simplified the labour of 
speaking. I only state the cause of what we must 
call phonetic decay , however advantageous in some 
r es P ec ls •> and I consider that cause to be neither more 
nor less than want of muscular energy. If the pro¬ 
vincial ol Gaul came to say pere instead of pater , it 
was simply because he shrank from the trouble of 
lifting his tongue, and pushing it against his teeth. 
1 ere required less strain on the will, and less ex¬ 
penditure of breath : hence it took the place of pater, 
n. 0 
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li English, night requires less expenditure of 
tar energy than ndglit or Nacht, as pronou: 
in Scotland and in Germany; and hence, as people 
always buy in the cheapest market, night found more 
customers than the more expensive terms. Nearly 
all the changes that have taken place in the transition 
from Anglo-Saxon to modern English belong to this 


class. Thus:— 

A.S. hafoc became hawk 


11 

dteg 

11 

day 

11 

faeger 

17 

fair 

11 

seegan 

17 

say 

11 

sprecan 

77 

speak 

11 

folgiau 

17 

follow 

11 

morgen 

11 

morrow 

ii 

cyning 

V 

king 

11 

weorold 

11 

world 42 


i 


A.S. 

nawilit became 

nought 

17 

hlaford 43 

ii 

lord 

17 

hlsefdige 

ii 

lady 

11 

S03lig‘ 

ii 

silly 

11 

bftton 

ii 

but 

11 

heafod 

ii 

head 

11 

nose-fyrel 

n 

nostril 

11 

wif-man 

ii 

woman 

11 

Eofor-wic 

ii 

York 


The same takes place in Latin or French words 
naturalised in English. Thus:— 


Scutarius escuier = squire 

Historia histoire = story 

Egyptianus Egyptian = gipsy 

Extraneus estrangier = stranger 

Hydropsis — = dropsy 

Capitulum chapitre = chapter 

Dom micella demoiselle = damsel 

Paralysis paralysie . = palsy 

Sacristanus sacristain = sexton 


There are, however, some words in English which, 
if compared with their originals in Anglo-Saxon, seem 

12 Old High-German wer-alt*= seculum, i.e. Mensckenalter. Cf. ver- 
vuif, lycanthropus, werewolf, wiihrwolf, loup-garouil ) ; were-gild, mann- 
geld, rausom. Cf. Grimm, Deutsche GrammatiJc , ii. 480. 

43 See Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 1,80. 
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/ added to their bulk, and thus to violate the^ 
*al principle of simplification. Thus A.S. thunor 
is in English thunder . Yet here, too, the change is 
due to laziness. It requires more exertion to with¬ 
draw the tongue from the teeth without allowing the 
opening of the dental contact to be heard than to slur 
from n on to d, and then onl} r to the following vowel. 
The same expedient was found out by other languages. 
Thus, the Greek said dndres , instead of dneres; am¬ 
brosia, instead of amrosia. u The French genre is 
more difficult to pronounce than gendre; hence the 
English gender, with its anomalous d. Similar in¬ 


stances in English are, to slumber— A.S. slumerian; 
embers = A.S. cemyriej cinders = cineres ; humble= 
kumilis . 

It was the custom of grammarians to ascribe these 
and similar changes to euphony, or a desire to make 
words agreeable to the ear, the real object being to 
make them agreeable to the mouth. Greek, for in¬ 
stance, it was said, abhors two aspirates at the be¬ 
ginning of two successive syllables, because the 
lepeated aspiration would offend delicate ears. If a 
\ erb in Greek, beginning with an aspirate, has to be 
reduplicated, the first syllable takes the tenuis instead 

the aspirate. Thus the in Greek forms tithemi, as 
dh a in Sanskrit dad ha ini. If this was done for 
the sake of euphony, it would be difficult to account 
foi many words in Greek far more inharmonious than 
thUhemi. Such words as x 0 d>v, chthSn, earth, <^<$7709, 


41 In Greek 71 cannot stand before A and p, nor A before p. nor p befor 
oirv lqm Hence M^i'M(e)pta=/xeo-7?A<^p/a; ya t upos = yct;j.fip6s ; ?Woro 
Wpo?6v; fiopr6s = f3por6s. See Mehlkorn, Griechische Gramnatik 
£ ijg In lanuI * r 18 P ron °UDced ndr. Caldwell, Dm vidian Gramma ? 
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yjmtjioggos, vowel, beginning with two aspirates, 
-^>^ ure iy more objectionable than tMthemi would have 
been. There is nothing to offend our ears in the 
Latin fefelli , 45 from folio, or in the Gothic redupli¬ 
cated perfect haihcdcl , from lialdan , which in English 
is contracted into held, the A.S. being he 6 ld , instead 
of liehold; or even in the Gothic faifahum, we caught, 
from falian , to catch. 40 There is nothing fearful in 
the sound of fearful, though both syllables begin with 
an/. But if it be objected that all these letters in 
Latin and Gothic are mere breaths, while the Greek 
3 , cf> are real aspirates, we have in German such 
words as Pfropfenzieher , which to German ears is 
anything but an unpleasant sound. I believe the 
secret of this so-called abhorrence in Greek is no¬ 
thing but laziness. An aspirate requires great effort, 
though we are hardly aware of it, beginning from the 
abdominal muscles and ending in the muscles that 
open the glottis to its widest extent. It was in order 
to economise this muscular energy that the tenuis 
was substituted for the aspirate, though, of course, 


43 It should be remarked that the Latin/, though not an aspirated 
tenuis like <£, but a labial flatus, seems to have had a very harsh sound. 
Quintilian, when regretting the absence in Latin of Greek c p and v, says, 
‘ Qum si nostris literis (/et u) scribantur, surdum quiddam et barbarum 
efficient, et velut in locum earum succedent tristes et horridae quibus 
Graecia caret. Nam et ilia quae est sexta nostratium (/) paene non 
liumana voce, vel omnino non voce potius, inter discrimina dentiuni 
etflanda est; quse etiam cum vocalem proxima aceipit, quassa quodam- 
modo, utique quoties aliquam consonantem frangit, ut in hoc ipsofrangit, 
•multo fit horridior’ (xii. 10).— Cf. Bindseil, p. 287. 

49 . Pres. Perf. Sing. Perf. Plur. Part. Perf. Pass. 

Goth, haita haihait haihaitum haitan 

A.S. h4tan h§ht (het) heton h&ten 

O.E. hato hight highten hoten, hoot, lught. 
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fees only where it could be done without destroy¬ 
ing the significancy of language. Euphony is a very 
vague and unscientific term. Each nation considers 
its own language, each tribe its own dialect, euphonic; 
and there are but few languages which please our ear 
when heard for the first time. To my ear knight does 
not sound better than Knecht , though it may do so to 
an English ear; but there can be no doubt that it re- 
quires less effort to pronounce the English knight 
than the German Knecht . 

But from this, the most important class of phonetic 
changes, we must distinguish others which arise from 
a less intelligible source. When we find that, instead 
of Latin pater , the Gothic tribes pronounced fadar , it 
would be unfair to charge the Goths with want of 
muscular energy. On the contrary, the aspirated/ 
requires more effort than the mere tenuis ; and the d T 
which between two vowels was most likely sounded 
like the soft th in English, was by no means less 
troublesome than the t. Again, if we find in Sanskrit | 
gharma, heat, with the guttural aspirate, in Greek 
thermSs with the dental aspirate, in Latin formus , 
adj., 47 with the labial aspirate, we cannot charge any 
one of these three dialects with effeminacy, but we 
must look for another cause that could have produced 
these changes. That cause I call Dialectic Growth; 
and I feel strongly inclined to ascribe the phonetic 
diversity which we observe between Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, to a previous state of language, in which, 
as in the Polynesian dialects, the two or three prin¬ 
cipal points of consonantal contact were not yet felt 

47 Festus states, 1 forcipes dieimtur quod his forma id est calida 
cupiuntur.’ 
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nitely separated from eacli other. There 
hg to show that in thermos, Greek ever had a 
guttural initial, and to say that Sanskrit gli becomes 
Greek th is in reality saying what is impossible. No 
Sanskrit letter can become a Greek letter ; in fact, no 
letter ever becomes. People pronounce letters, and 
they either pronounce them properly or improperly. 
If the Greek pronounced th in thermSs properly, with¬ 
out any intention of pronouncing gh, then the th , in¬ 
stead of gh, requires another explanation, and I can¬ 
not find a better one than the one just suggested. 
When we find three dialects, like Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, exhibiting the same word with guttural, 
dental, and labial initials, we gain but little if we say 
that Greek is a modification of Sanskrit, or Latin of 
Greek. No Greek ever took the Sanskrit word and 
modified it; but all three received it from a common 
source, in which its articulation was as yet so vague 
as to lend itself to these various interpretations. 
Though we do not find in Greek the same confusion 
between guttural and dental contact which exists in 
the Hawaian language, it is by no means uncommon 
to find one Greek dialect preferring the dental 48 when 
another prefers the guttural ; nor do I see how this 
fact could be explained unless we assume that in an 
earlier state of the Greek dialects the pronunciation 
fluctuated or hesitated between Jc and t. The Rev. 
W. Ridley in his grammatical outlines of the Kami- 
laroi, Dippil, and Turrinbad languages, spoken by 
Australian aborigines (‘New South Wales/ 1866, 
p. 4.), remarks: ‘ They habitually soften the sound 

49 Doric, ttokcl, otca, &\\ona f for tt d-re, &Ve, &\AoTe; Doric, ; 

iEolic*, yv 6 (f>os; Doric, 5 « for 773. 
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leir mutes, so tliat it is difficult to determine, m 
lany instances, whether the consonant sound is b or 
p , d or t , g or ft . 5 ‘Ho Polynesian dialect, 5 says Mr. 
Hale, ‘ makes any distinction between the sounds of 
l and p, d and t 9 g and ft, l and r, or v and w. The Z, 
moreover, is frequently sounded like d, and t like k. 549 
If colonies started to-morrow from the Hawaian 
Islands, what took place thousands of years ago, 
when the Hindus, Greeks, and Romans left their 
common home, would take place again. One colony 
would elaborate the indistinct, half-guttural, half¬ 
dental articulation of their ancestors into a pure gut¬ 
tural; another into a pure dental; a third into a 
labial. The Romans who settled in Dacia, where 
their language still lives in the modern Wallachian, 
are said to have changed every qu , if followed by a, 
intop. They pronounce aqua as apa ; equa as epa™ 
Are we to suppose that the Italian colonists of Dacia 
said aqua as long as they stayed on Italian soil, and 
changed aqua into apa as soon as they reached the 
Danube ? Or may we not rather appeal to the frag¬ 
ments of the ancient dialects of Italy, as preserved in 
the Oscanand Umbrian inscriptions, which show that 
in different parts of Italy certain words were from the 
beginning fixed differently, thus justifying the as¬ 
sumption that the legions which settled in Dacia 
came from localities in which these Latin qu’s had 


49 Hale, Polynesian Grammar , p. 233. 

50 The Macedonian (Kutzo-Wallachian) changes pectus into keptu^ 
pectine into keptinc . Cf. Pott, Etym. F. ii. 49, Of the Tegcza dialects, 
the northern entirely drops the p; the southern, in all grammatical ter¬ 
minations, either elide it or change it into k. Cf. Sir G. Grey’s Library, 
i. p. 159. In Sicilian dialects fore and fiume appear as ciore and dume % 
Academy , 1871, p. 147. 
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s been pronounced as p’s? 51 It will soumjfij^ 
real scholars almost like blasphemy to expmn 
e phenomena in the language of Homer and Horace, 
by supposing for both a background like that of the 
Polynesian dialects of the present day. Comparative 
philologists, too, will rather admit what is called a 
degeneracy of gutturals sinking down to dentals and 
labials, than look for analogies to the Sandwich 
Islands. Yet the most important point is, that we 
should have clear conceptions of the words we are 
using, and I confess that, without certain attenuating 
circumstances, I cannot conceive of a real lc degene¬ 
rating into t , or t into p. I can conceive different- 
definite sounds arising out of one indefinite sound; 
and those who have visited the Polynesian islands 
describe the fact as taking place at the present day. 
What then takes place to-day can have taken place 
thousands of years ago ; and if we see the same word 
beginning in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, with k, t , 
or p, it would be sheer timidity to shrink from the 
conclusion that there was a time in which that word 
was pronounced less distinctly; in short, in the same 
manner as the lc and t in Hawaian. 

There is, no doubt, this other point to be con¬ 
sidered, that each man has his phonetic idiosyncra¬ 
sies, and that what holds good of individuals, holds 
good of families, tribes, and nations. We saw that 
individuals and whole nations are destitute of certain 
consonants, and this defect is generally made up on 
the other hand by a decided predilection for some 
other class of consonants. The West Africans, being 

51 The Oscans said pomtis instead of qui/iqve, &c. See Mommsen, 
Unteritaliscke Dialccte , p. 289. 
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dentals and labials, are ricli in gutturals 
if an individual, or a family, or a tribe cannot 
pronounce a certain letter, nothing remains but to 
substitute some other letter as nearly allied to it as 
possible. The Eomans were destitute of a dental 
aspirate like the th of the Greeks, or the dh of the 
Hindus. Hence, where that letter existed in the 
language of their common ancestors, the Eomans 
had either to give up the aspiration and pronounce 
cZ, or to take the nearest consonantal contact and 
pronounce /. Hence fumus instead of Sk. dkuma, 
Greek thymos. It is exactly the same as what took 
place in English. The modern English pronuncia¬ 
tion, owing, no doubt, to Norman influences, lost the 
guttural ch , as heard in the German lachen . The 
Saxons had it, and wrote and pronounced hleahtor. 
It is now replaced bj r the corresponding labial letter, 
namely, /, thus giving us laughter for hleahtor , 
enough for genug , &c. 52 If we find one tribe pro¬ 
nounce r, the other Z, we can hardly accuse either 
of effeminacy, but must appeal to some phonetic 
idiosyncrasy, something in fact corresponding to 
what is called colour-blindness in another organ of 
sense. These idiosyncrasies have to be carefully 
studied, for each language has its own, and it would 
by no means follow that because a Latin f or even b 
corresponds to a Sanskrit dh, therefore every dh in 
every language may lapse into / and b. Greek has a 
strong objection to words ending in consonants; in 
fact, it allows out three consonants, and all of them 
hemvphdna , to be heard as finals. We only find n, 


M Pott, Etym. Forsck. ii. 59. 
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s, seldom 7c, ending Greek words. Tlie Eon 
no suck scruples. His words end with a gut^ 
tural tenuis, sucli as hie, nunc; witk a dental tenuis, 
suck as sunt, est; and ke only avoids a final labial 
tenuis wkick certainly is not melodious. We can 
kardly imagine Yirgil, in his hexameters, uttering 
suck words as lump, trump , or stump* feuck tenden¬ 
cies or dispositions, peculiar to each nation, must 
exercise considerable influence on the phonetic struc¬ 
ture of a language, pai-ticularly if we consider that 
in the Aryan family the grammatical lifeblood throbs 


chiefly in the final letters. 

These idiosyncrasies, however, are quite inadequate 
' to explain why the Latin coquo should, in Greek, 
appear as pep to, or why coctus should in Walackian 
he copt. Latin is not deficient in labial, nor Greek 
in guttural sounds. Hor could we honestly say 
that the gutturals in Latin were gradually ground 
down to labials in Greek, or that h becomes hv, lev 
becomes v, and v p* Such iorms are dialectic vaii- 
eties, and it is, I believe, of the greatest importance, 
for the purposes of accurate reasoning and accurate 
scholarship, that these dialectic varieties should be 
kept distinct, as much as possible, from phonetic 
corruptions. I say, as much as possible, for in some 
cases I know it is difficult to draw a line between the 
two. Physiologically speaking, I should say that the 
phonetic corruptions are always the result of muscu¬ 
lar effeminacy, though it may happen, as in eke case 
of thunder, that £ lazy people take the most pains.’ 
All cases of phonetic corruption can be clearly re¬ 
presented by anatomical diagrams. Thus the Latin 
clamare requires complete contact between root of 
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'«e and soft palate, which contact is merged by 
fen transition into the dental position of the 
tongue with a vibration of 
its lateral edges. In Italian ,,, 


Kg. 27. 


this lateral vibration of the 
tongue is dropt, or rather 
is replaced by the slightest 
possible approach of the 
tongue towards the palate, 
which follows almost in¬ 
voluntarily on the opening 
of the guttural contact, 
producing chinmare, instead 
of clamare. The Spaniard 
slurs over the initial gut¬ 
tural contact altogether; 



Clamare , chiamare , llamar. 

lie thinks he lias pronounced it, though his tongue 
has. never risen, and he glides at once into the 
^ vibration, the opening of which is followed by 
the same sticky sound which we observed in Italian. 
TV hat applies to the Romance applies equally to 
the Teutonic languages. The old Saxons said 
cnilit, cnif, and cneoiu . Now, the guttural contact 
slurred over, and we only hear night , nife , nee. 
The old Saxons said liledpan, with a distinct initial 
aspiration ; that aspiration is given up in to leap, 
YV herever we find an initial wh , as in who , which , 
white 9 there stood originally in A.S. lav, the aspirate 
being distinctly pronounced. That aspirate, though 
it is still heard in correct pronunciation, is fast dis¬ 
appearing in the language of the people except in 
the north, where it is clearly sounded before, not 

68 This diagram was drawn by Professor Richard Owon. 
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the w. In the interrogative pronoun w 
fever, no trace of the w remains except in spelling, 
and in the interrogative adverb, how , it has even ceased 
to be written (A.S. hwu, hu; Goth, hvaiva). In whole. 
on the contrary, the w is written, but simply by false 
analogy. The A. S. word is hdl , without a u», and 
the good sense of the people has not allowed itself to 
be betrayed into a false pronunciation in spite of the 
false spelling enforced by its schoolmasters. 

Words beginning with more than one consonant 
are most liable to phonetic corruption. It certainly 
requires an effort to pronounce distinctly two or 
three consonants at the beginning without interven¬ 
ing vowels, and we could easily understand that one 
of these consonants should be slurred over and be 
allowed to drop. But if it is the tendency of lan¬ 
guage to facilitate pronunciation, we must not shirk 
the question how it came to pass that such trouble¬ 
some forms were ever framed and sanctioned. Strange 
as it may seem, I believe that these troublesome 
words, with their consonantal exuberances, are like¬ 
wise the result of phonetic corruption, i.e. of mus¬ 
cular relaxation. Most of them owe their origin to 
contraction, that is to say, to an attempt to pronounce 
two syllables as one, and thus to save time and breath, 
though not without paying for it by an increased 


§L 


consonantal effort. 

It has been argued, with some plausibility, that lan¬ 
guage in its original state, of which, unfortunately, 
we know next to nothing, eschewed the contact 
of two or more consonants. There are languages 
still in existence in which each syllable consists 
either of a vowel, or of a vowel preceded by one con- 


DOUBLE CONSONANTS. 



il) only, and in which no syllable ever ends in 
ant. This is the case, for instance, in the 
olynesian languages. A Hawaian finds it almost 
impossible to pronounce two consonants togethei*, 
and in learning English he has the greatest difficulty 
in pronouncing cab , or any other word ending in a 
consonant. Cab , as pronounced by a Hawaian, be¬ 
comes caba. Mr. Hale, in his excellent 6 Polynesian 



Grammar/ 54 says :— 

In all the Polynesian dialects every syllable must terminate 
in a vowel; and two consonants are never heard without a 
vowel between them. This rule admits of no exception what¬ 
ever, and it is chiefly to this peculiarity that the softness of 
these languages is to be attributed. The longest syllables 
have only three letters, a consonant and a diphthong, and 
many syllables consist of a single vowel. 


There are other languages besides the Polynesian 
which never admit closed syllables, i. e. syllables 
ending in consonants. All sjdlables in Chinese are 
open or nasal, 55 yet it is by no means certain whether 
the final consonants which have been pointed out 
in the vulgar dialects of China are to be con¬ 
sidered as later additions, or whether they represent 
a more primitive state of the Chinese language. 

In South Africa all the members of the great 
family of speech, called by Dr. Bleek the Ba-ntu 
family, agree in general with regard to the sim¬ 
plicity of their syllables. Their syllables can begin 
with only one consonant (including, however, con¬ 
sonantal diphthongs, nasalised consonants, and com¬ 
binations of clicks with other consonants reckoned 


54 .Hale, 1. c. p. 231. 

56 Endlicker, Chin < sischc Grammatik , p. 112. 
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is purpose as substantially simple). The seifei; 
rtvel w, too, may intervene between a consonant 
and a following vowel. No syllable, as a general 
rule, in these South African languages, which extend 
north beyond the equator, can end in a consonant, 
but only in vowels, whether pure or nasal. 50 The 
exceptions serve but to prove the rule, for they are 
confined to cases where by the falling off of the 
generally extremely short and almost indistinct ter¬ 
minal vowel, an approach has been made to conso¬ 
nantal endings. 57 

In the other family of South African speech, the 
Hottentot, compound consonants are equally es¬ 
chewed at the beginning of words. It is clear, 
too, that all radical words ended there originally in 
vowels, and that the final consonants are entirely 
due to grammatical terminations, such as _p, s 9 ts , and 
r. By the frequent use of these suffixes the final 
vowel disappeared, but that it was there originally 
has been proved with sufficient evidence. 58 

The permanent and by no means accidental or 
individual character of these phonetic peculiarities is 
best seen in the treatment of foreign words. Prac¬ 
tice will no doubt overcome the difficulty which a 
Hawaian feels in pronouncing two consonants to¬ 
gether, or in ending his words by consonantal checks, 
and I have myself heard a Mohawk articulating his 
labial letters with perfect accuracy. Yet if we 
examine the foreign words adopted by the people 

Bleek, Comparative Grammar , § 252 ; Appleyard, Kafir Language, 
p. 89. 

57 Bleek, Comparative Grammar , § 257; Hahn, Hcrero Grammar, 
§»• 

58 Bleek, Comparative Grammar , § 257-60. 
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pfir own vocabulary, we shall easily see how, 
[l^y^have all been placed on a bed of Procrustes. 
In the Ewe, a West-African language, school is pro¬ 
nounced suJcu, the German Fenster (window)/esre. 59 


In the Kafir language we find bapitizesha = to baptize 

= gold 
= camel 




>) 

V 
5 ) 
3 ) 

V 
J) 

7J 


igolide 


inkamela 
ibere = bear 

umperisite = priest 
ikerike = kirk 

umposile = apostle 

isugile = sugar 

ama-Ngezi = English 60 


If we look to the Finnish and the whole TJralic 
class of the Northern Turanian languages, we meet 
with the same disinclination to admit double con¬ 
sonants at the beginning, or any consonants what¬ 
ever at the end of words. The German Glas is 
written Iasi in Finnish. The Swedish smah is 
changed into mahu , stor into suuri , strand into ranta. 
No genuine Finnish word begins with a double con¬ 
sonant, for the assibilated and softened consonants, 
winch are spelt as double letters, w T ere originally 
simple sounds. This applies equally to the lan¬ 
guages of the Esths, Ostiaks, Hungarians, and 
Sirianes, though, through their intercourse with 
Aryan nations, these tribes, and even the Finns, 
succeeded in mastering such difficult groups as pr, 
sp, st y str, &c. The Lapp, the Mordvinian, and 
Tcheremissian dialects show, even in words which 
are of native growth, though absent in the cognate 


50 Pott, Eti/mlogiscke Forschungcn , ii. 56. 
60 Appleyard, Kafir Language, p. 89. 
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/dmects, initial consonantal groups sucli as hr, 

Ifec.; but sucb groups are always the result of secon¬ 
dary formation, as has been fully proved by Professor 
Boiler. 61 The same careful scholar has shown that 
the Finnish, though preferring syllables ending in 
vowels, has admitted n , s , l , r, and even t , as final 
consonants. The Esthonian, Lapp, Mordvinian, 
OstiaTrian, and Hungarian, by dropping or weaken¬ 
ing their final and unaccented vowels, have acquired 
a large number of words ending in simple and double 
consonants; but throughout the TJralic class, wher¬ 
ever we can trace the radical elements of language, 
we always find simple consonants and final vowels. 

We arrive at the same result, if we examine the 
syllabic structure of the Dravidian class of the South 
Turanian languages, the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, 
Malayalam, &c. The Bev. B. Caldwell, in his excel¬ 
lent work, the c Dravidian Comparative Grammar/ 
has treated this subject with the same care as Pro¬ 
fessor Boiler in his Essay on the Finnish languages, 
and we have only to place these accounts by the side 
of each other, in order to perceive the most extraor¬ 
dinary coincidences. 

The chief peculiarity of Dravidian syllabation is its ex¬ 
treme simplicity and dislike of compound or concurrent con¬ 
sonants; and this peculiarity characterises the Tamil, the 
most early cultivated member of the family, in a more marked 
degree than any other Dravidian language. 

In Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalam, the great majority of 
Dravidian words, i.e. words which have not been derived from 

61 Boiler, Lie Finnisehen Sprachcn , p. 19. . Pott, l. c. pp. 40 and 56. 
See also Boehtlingk, Ueber die Spracke der JaJcutcn, § 152. ‘ The Turko- 
Tataric languages, the Mongolian, and Finnish show a stroDg aversion to 
double consonants at the beginning of words.’ 
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i/if, i or altered through Sanskrit influences, and in Ta 
without exception, including even Sanskrit deriva^ 
divided into syllables on the following plan. Double 
or treble consonants at the beginning of syllables, like 4 str, 7 
in * strength, 7 are altogether inadmissible. At the beginning 
not only of the first syllable of every word, but also of every 
succeeding syllable, only one consonant is allowed. If in the 
middle of a word of several syllables, one syllable ends with a 
consonant and the succeeding one commences with another 
consonant, the concurrent consonants must be euphonically 
assimilated, or else a vowel must be inserted between them. 
At the conclusion of a word, double and treble consonants, 
like 4 gth, 7 in 4 strength, 7 are as inadmissible as at the beginning; 
and every word must terminate in Telugu and Canarese in a 
vowel; in Tamil, either in a vowel or in a single semivowel, 
as 4 1, 7 or 4 r, 7 or in a single nasal, as 4 n, 7 or 4 m. 7 It is obvious 
that this plan of syllabation is extremely unlike that of the 
Sanskrit. 

Generally, 4 i 7 is the vowel which is used for the purpose of 
separating inadmissible consonants, as appears from the manner 
in which Sanskrit derivatives are Tamilised. Sometimes 4 u 7 
is employed instead of 4 i. 7 Thus the Sanskrit preposition 
4 pra 7 is changed into 4 pira 7 in the compound derivatives, 
which have been borrowed by the Tamil ; whilst 4 Krishna 7 
becomes 4 Kiru^ina-n 7 (‘f$’ instead of 4 sh 7 ), or even 
‘Ki^ina-n. 7 Even such soft conjunctions of consonants as 
the Sanskrit 4 dya, 7 4 dva, 7 4 gya, 7 &c., are separated in Tamil 
into 4 diya, 7 4 diva, 7 and 4 giya.' 62 


Sl 


It is hardly to he wondered at that evidence of this 
kind, which might be considerably increased, should 
have induced speculative scholars to look upon the 
original elements of language as necessarily consist¬ 
ing of open syllables, of one consonant followed by 
one vowel, or of a single vowel. The fact that lan- 
6 “ Caldwell, Dravidian Comparative Grammar , p. 138. 
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iages exist, in wliicli this simple structure ha^ 
preserved, is certainly important, nor can it be de¬ 
nied, that out of such simple elements languages 
have been formed, gradually advancing, by a sup¬ 
pression of vowels, to a state of strong consonantal 
harshness. The Tcheremissian sma, mouth, if de¬ 
rived from a root to speak, must originally have 
been 6uma. 

In the Aryan languages, the same process can 
easily be observed as producing the same effect, viz. 
double consonants, either at the beginning or at 
the end of words. It was in order to expedite the 
pronunciation of words that vowels were dropt, and 
consonants brought together: it was to facilitate the 
pronunciation of such words that one of the conso¬ 
nants was afterwards left out, and new vowels were 
added to render the pronunciation easier once 
more. 

Thus, to know points back to Sk. p 54, but this pn a, 
the Lat. gnd in gnovi , or gnd in Gr. egnun , again points 
back to gran a, contracted to pn4. Many roots are 
formed by the same process, and they generally ex¬ 
press a derivative idea. Thus pan, which means to 


create, to produce, and which we find in Sk. pan as, 
Gr. gmos, genus, kin, is raised to grna, in order to 
express the idea of being able to produce. If I am 
able to produce music, I know music; if I am able to 
produce ploughing, I know how to plough, I can 
plough; and hence the frequent running together of 
the two conceptions, I can and I know, Ich kann and 
Teh kenne , Je sais and Je peux. 62 As from pan we 


63 

ki. 


Pott (E. F. ii. 291) compares qxieo and scio, tracing them to Sanskrit 
See Bonfey, Kurze Sanskrit GrammatiJc , § 62, note. 
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so from man, to think (Sk. man as, Gr. 

_^ nens, mind), we have mini, to learn by heart, 

ja-reek memnemai , I remember, mimneslco. In modern 
pronunciation the m is dropt, and we pronounce 
m-nemonics. Again we have in Sanskrit a root mlai, 
which means to fade; from it mlana, faded, mlani, 
fading. The Teutonic nations avoiding the complete 
labial contact that is required for m, were satisfied 
with the labial approach which produces w, and thus 
pronounced ml like vl. Hence A.S. wlcec , tired, 
wlacian , to be tired, to flag. The Latin has flaccus , 
withered, flabby, where we should expect blaecus , 
Germ, ivelk. In German we have flau, 6A weak, and 
what seems to be merely a dialectic Low German 
variety, lau , in the sense of lukewarm, i.e. water 
that is but weakly heated. Now, whence this initial 
double consouant ml, which in German meets with 
the usual fate of most double initial consonants, and 
from ml sinks to l? The Sanskrit root mlai or mla 
is formed like gffia and mna, from a simpler root mal 
or mar, which means to wear out, to decay. As #an 
became <jna, so mar, mra. This mar is a veiy pro¬ 
lific root, of which more hereafter, and was chiefly 
used in the sense of decaying or dying, morior , 
aA*( /3)p6aia , Old. Slav, mrtti , to die, Lith. mirti , to die. 

These instances must suffice in order to show 
that in Sanskrit, too, and in the Aryan languages 
*n general, the initial double consonants owe their 
existence to the same tendency which afterwards 
leads to their extinction. It was phonetic economy 


64 Cf. Leo, Zcitschrift fur Verrjl. Sjp. ii. 252. Grimm (J VortcrbucK 
• • v.) traces fiau to flauen, and this to a supposed M.1I.G. flou or flouwe. 
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at reduced maratomra; it was phonetic ecop^ 
tliat reduced mrit to ra and Id. 

The double consonants being once there, the 
simplest process would seem to drop one of the 
two. This happens frequently, but by no means 
always. We see this process in English words like 
lcnight, ( tyring , &c.; we likewise observe it in Latin 
natus instead of gnatus, nodus instead of rjnodus, Eng¬ 
lish knot. We know that the old Latin form of locus 
was stlocus, 65 thus pointing to root std, whence the 
German Stellej we know that instead ol lis, litis , 


quarrel, litigation, the ancient Romans pronounced 
stlis, which points to German streit. In all these 
cases the first consonant or consonants were simply 
dropt. But it also happens that the double conso¬ 
nant, which was tolerated at first only because it 
was the saving of a syllable, is lengthened again into 
two syllables, the two syllables seeming to require 
less effort than the double consonant. The Semitic 
languages are quite free from words beginning with 
two consonants without an intermediate vowel or 
shewa. This is, in fact, considered by Ewald as one 
of the prominent characters of the Semitic family; 66 
and if foreign words like Plato have to be naturalised 
in Arabic, the p has to be changed to f, for Arabic, 
as we saw, has no p, and an initial vowel must be 
added, thus changing Platon into Ijlatun. We saw 
that the Hawaians, in adopting a word like steel, had 
to give up the initial s before the t, pronouncing tila 
or lcila. We saw that the West African languages 
met the same difficulty by making two syllables in- 


M Quintil. i. 4, 16. 

68 Ewald, Gramm . Arabica, i. p. 23; Pott, Etym . Forsch. ii. 66. 
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)f one, and saying sulcu instead of school. TiJtg 
iftese, in order to pronounce Christ , have to change 
name into Ki-li-sse-iu , 67 four syllables instead of 
one. There are analogous cases nearer home. Many 
words in Latin begin with sc, st, sp. Some of these 
are found in Latin inscriptions of the fourth century 
after Christ spelt with an initial i: e.g. in istatuam 
(Orelli, 1,120, a.d. 375).; Ispiritus (Mai, Coll. Vat. 
t. v. p. 446, 8). 68 It seems that the Celtic nations 
were unable to pronounce an initial s before a. con¬ 
sonant, or at least that they disliked it. 69 The 
Spaniards, even when reading Latin, pronounce 
estudium for studium , eschola for schola . 70 Hence the 
constant addition of the initial vowel in the Western 
or chiefly Celtic branch of the Romance family; 
French escabeau , instead of Latin scabcllum; estame 
(etciim ), Latin stamen; esperer , instead of Latin spe- 
rare. Then again, as it were to revenge itself for 



67 Endlicher, Chinesische Grammatik , p. 22. 

08 See Crecelius, in Hoofer s Zeitschrift , iv. 1G6; Corssen, Aussprache , 
p. i. p. 289. 

60 Richards, Antiques Lingius Dritannicm Thesaurus (Bristol, 1 753), as 
quoted by Pott, E. F. ii. G7, says (after letter S): ‘No British word 
begins with s, when a consonant or w follows, without setting y before 
it , for we do not say Sgubor, snoden, &e., but Ysgubor, ysnoden. And 
. when wo borrow any words from another language which begin with an 
5 and a consonant immediately following it, we prefix a y before such 
words, as from the Latin schola , ysgol; spiritus, yspryd; scutum , 
ysgwyd.’ 

* u Tsehudi, Veru, i. 176. Caldwell, l)ravidian Comparative Qram- 
7nar > p. 170: ‘ How perfectly in accordance with Tamil this is, is known 
to evory European residont in Southern India, who has heard the natives 
speak of establishing an English tskool’ This iskool is as good as 
establishing for stabilirc; or the Italian expressions, con istvdio , per 
tstrada, &c. ‘ II en est de meme des mots germaniques devenus fran- 

a * ns * : stock, estoc; sharp, escarp^; skiff, esquif, &c.’ — Terrien 
oncel, Du Langage , p. 64. 
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TWOFOLD CAUSES OF PHONETIC CHANGE. 

additional trouble caused by the initial dot; 
‘^^tJonsonant, the French language throws away the s 
which had occasioned the addition of the initial e, 
but keeps the vowel which, after the loss of the s , 
would no longer be wanted. Thus spada became 
espee, lastly epee ; scala became eschelle, lastly ticlielle. 
StabHire became establir, lastly etablir , to stablish. 71 

•Now it must be clear that all these changes rest on 
principles totally distinct from those which made the 
Romans pronounce the same word as quatuor which 
we pronounce four . The transition from Gothic fidvor 
to English four may properly be ascribed to phonetic 
corruption, but quatuor and fidvor together can only 
be explained as the result of dialectic variation. If 
we compare quatuor , tessares, pivyres, and fidvor , we 
find a change of guttural, dental, and labial contact 
in one and the same word. There is nothing to show 
that the Greek changed the guttural into the dental 
contact, or that the Teutonic nations considered the 
labial contact less difficult than the guttural and 
dental. We cannot show that in Greece the gut¬ 
tural dwindles down to a dental, or that in German 
the labial is later, in chronological order, than the 
guttural. We must look upon guttural, dental, and 
labial as three different phonetic expressions of the 


same general conception, not as corruptions of one 
definite original type. The guttural tenuis once fixed 
in any language or dialect does not in that dialect 
slowly dwindle down to a dental tenuis; a dental 
tenuis once clearly pronounced as a dental does not 
in the mouth of the same speaker glide into a labial 
tenuis. That which is not yet individualised may 

71 Diez, GrammaiUC) i. p. 224. 
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q<I break forth in many diffci’ent forms: 
bas become individual and definite loses its 
capability of unbounded development, and its changes 
assume a downward tendency and must be considered 
as decay. To say where growth ends and decay 
begins is as difficult in living languages as in living 
bodies; but w r e have in the science of language this 
test, that changes produced by phonetic decay must 
admit of a simple physiological explanation—we 
must be able to refer then to a relaxation of muscular 
energy in the organs of speech. Not so the dialectic 
varieties. Their causes, if they can be traced at all, 
are special, not genera], and in many cases they baffle 
all attempts at physiological elucidation. 
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LECTURE V. 

geimm’s law. 

I INTEND to devote to-day’s Lecture to the con¬ 
sideration of one phonetic law, which I believe 
I was the first to call Grimm’s Law, a law of great 
importance and very wide application, affecting nearly 
the whole consonantal structure of the Aryan lan¬ 
guages. The law may be stated as follows :— 

There are in the Aryan languages three principal 
points of consonantal contact, the guttural, the dental, 
and the labial, &, Z, p- 

At each of these three points there are two modes 
of utterance, the hard and the soft; each in turn is 
liable to aspiration, though only in certain languages. 

In Sanskrit the system is complete; we have the 
hard checks, k, t, p; the soft checks, g, d, b; the hard 
aspirated checks, kli, th, ph; and the soft aspirated 
checks, gh, dh, bh. The soft aspirated checks are, 
however, in Sanskrit of far greater frequency and 
importance than the hard aspirates. 

In Greek we find, besides the usual hard and soft 
checks, one set of aspirates, %, S-, </>, which are hard, 
and which in later Greek dwindle away into the 
corresponding breathings, gh , cZA, bh. 

In Latin there are no real aspirates; their place 
having been taken by the corresponding breathings, 
A,/. The dental breathing, however, the s, is never 
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Latin as the representative of an 
spirate (th or dh) 9 but is replaced by/, or by 


In Gothic, too, the real aspirates are wanting*, 
unless th was pronounced as such. In the guttural 
and labial series we have only the breathings h and/. 
The same applies to Old High-Gerrnan. 

In the Slavonic and Celtic languages the four aspi¬ 
rates are likewise absent. 

We see, therefore, that the aspirated letters exist 
only in Sanskrit and Greek, that in the former they 
are chiefly soft, in the latter entirely hard. 

Let us now consider Grimm’s Law. It is this : 
c If the same roots or the same words exist in San¬ 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, and High-German, then wherever the Hin¬ 
dus and the Greeks pronounce an aspirate, the 
Goths and the Low Germans generally, the Saxons, 
Anglo-Saxons, Frisians, &c., pronounce the corre¬ 
sponding soft check, the Old High-Germans the 
corresponding hard check. In this first change the 
Lithuanian, the Slavonic, and the Celtic races agree 
in pronunciation with the Gothic. We thus arrive 
at the first formula:— 


I. 

Greek and Sansk. 

KH 

II. 

Gothic, &c. 

G 

III. 

Old H.G. 

K 


Til PH 1 
D B 

T P 


1 The letters hero used are to bo considered merely as symbols, not 
as the real letters occurring in those larguages. If wo translate these 
symbols into real letters, wo find, in Formula I., instead of 



KH 

TH 

PH 

Sanskrit 

gh. b 

dh, h 

bh,h 

Greek 

X 

& 


Latin 

h . f (gv, g, v,’) 

f(d, b) 

f(b) 
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, if in Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, 
and Celtic, we find a soft check, then 
a corresponding hard check in Gothic, a corresponding 
breath in Old High-German. This gives ns the 


second formula:— 


IV. Greek, &c. G D B 

V. Gothic K T P 

VI. Old H.G. Cli , Z F (Pli) 

Thirdly, when the six first-named languages show 
a hard consonant, then Gothic shows the correspond¬ 
ing breath, Old High-German the corresponding soft 
check. In Old High-German, however, the law holds 
good with regard to the dental series only, while in 
the guttural and labial series the Old High-German 
documents generally exhibit h and /, instead of the 
corresponding mediae g and b. This gives us the 
third formula:— 

VII. Greek, &c. K T P 

VIII. Gothic H (G,F) Th (D) F (B) 

IX. Old H.G. II (G, K) D F (B, V) 


It will be seen at once that these changes cannot 
be considered as the result of phonetic corruption, 
or as successive steps of phonetic decay. Phonetic 
coiTuption always follows one and the same direction. 
It always goes downward, but it does not rise again. 
How the dwindling down of the aspirate, the boldest 
of the bold, into the media, the meekest of meek 
letters, might be considered as phonetic decay. But 
the raising of the soft to a hard, and of the hard to an 
aspirated letter, is a movement in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, and shows, as Grimm says himself, a certain 
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md pluck on the part of the Teutonic natior 
ust not forget that this phonetic law, whicL 
Lmm has well compared to a three-spoked wheel, 
turns round completely, and that what seems a rise 
in one spoke is a fall in the other. If, therefore, we 
considered the aspiration of the hard t as the begin¬ 
ning of a phonetic infection (th) which gradually led 
to the softening of t to d, we should have again on 
the other side to account for the transition of the d 
into t by a process of phonetic reinvigoration . 3 We 
are in a vicious circle out of which there is no escape 
unless we look at the whole process from a different 
point of view. 


Who tells us that Greek t ever became Gothic th? 
What definite idea do we connect with the phrase, so 
often heard, that a Greek t becomes Gothic th? Does 
a Greek become a Gothic consonant, any more than 
a Gothic becomes a Greek consonant? Even an 
Italian consonant never becomes a Spanish conso¬ 
nant ; an Italian t , as in cimato , never becomes a 
►Spanish d, as in amado . They both come from a 
common source, the Latin; and the Greek and 
Gothic both come from a common source, the old 
Aryan language. Instead of attempting to explain 
the differences between Greek and Gothic by refer¬ 
ring one to the other, we ought rather to trace back 
both to a common source from which each may have 
started fully equipped in its peculiar consonantal 
armour. The same applies to Gothic and Old High- 
German. What is meant by saying that Gothic t \ 
becomes z in Old High-German? We should never . 


8 Cf Curtius, Kuhn's Zeitschrift , ii. 330, 

See Luttner, Zeitschrift, xi. p. 201; furstemani], ibid . i. p. 170. 
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;that Greek d becomes 2 in Old High-Germai 
Old High-German z becomes Greek d . It won 
not even be correct to say, and few scholars wonld 
venture seriously to defend what may be pardoned as 
an inaccurate mode of expression, viz. that in /core 
for 7 tots, Attic 7 r has become Ionic tc ; or that, in the 
Homeric % is the result of a former a;. All 

this, however pardonable for the sake of brevity, is, 
if taken literally, opposed to the first principles of 
the science of language. 

We know from the physiological analysis of the 
alphabet, that three, or sometimes four, varieties 
exist for each of the three consonantal contacts. 
We may pronounce p as a hard letter, by cutting 
the breath sharply with our lips; we may pronounce 
it as a soft letter, by allowing the refraining pressure 
to be heard while we form the contact; and we may 
pronounce it as an aspirate by letting an audible 
emission of breath follow immediately on the utter¬ 
ance of the hard or the soft letter. Thus we get for 
each point of consonantal contact four varieties :— 


k, kb, g, gh, 
t, th, d, dh, 
p, ph, b, bh. 

This rich variety of consonantal contact is to be 
found, however, in highly-developed languages only. 
Even among the Aryan dialects, Sanskrit alone can 
boast of possessing it entire. Greek is driven to 
merge the difference between soft and hard aspi¬ 
rates, and, instead of Sanskrit soft aspirates, it has 
to use hard aspirates. The other Aryan languages 
having no soft aspirates, use soft tenues instead. 
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ill, in fact, cut the coat according to 


ow 


if we look beyond tbe Aryan frontiers, and 
examine such dialects as, for instance, the Hawaian, 
we see the same state of thing. We find that even the 
simplest distinction, that between hard and soft con¬ 
tact, has not yet been achieved. A Hawaian, as we 
saw, not only finds it extremely difficult to distin¬ 
guish between k and t; he likewise fails to perceive 
any difference between k and g , t and d, p and b. 
The same applies to other Polynesian languages. In 
Finnish the distinction between k> £, p> and g , d, b , is 
of modern date, and due to foreign influence. The 
Finnish itself recognises no such distinction in the 
formation of its roots and vocables, whereas in cog¬ 
nate dialects, such as Hungarian, that distinction 
has been fully developed (Boiler, Die Finnisehen 
Sprachen , p. 12). 

Secondly, in some of the Polynesian languages we 
find an uncertainty between the hard checks and their 
corresponding hard breaths. We find the New Zea¬ 
land poe , ball, pronounced foe in Tonga, 4 just as we 
find the Sanskrit pati represented in Gothic by 
fath-s . 

The introduction of the differences of articulation 
in more highly developed languages had an object. 
As new conceptions craved expression, the phonetic 
organs wore driven to new devices, which gradually 
assumed a more settled, traditional, typical form. It 
is possible to speak without labials, it is possible to 
say a great deal in a language which has but seven 
consonants, just as it is possible for a mollusc to eat 

4 Hale, Polynesian Grammar , p. 232. 
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taut lips, and to enjoy life without either lungq 
r. I believe there was a far far distant time when 
the Aryan nations (if we may then call them so) had 
no aspirates at all. A very imperfect alphabet will 
suffice for the lower states of thought and speech; 
but, with the progress of the mind, a corresponding 
development will take place in the articulation and 
specification of letters. Some dialects, as we saw, 
never arrived at more than one set of aspirates, others 
ignored them altogether, or lost them again in the 
course of time. But I believe it can be proved that 
before the Aryan nations, such as we know them, 
separated, some of them, at all events, had elaborated 
a threefold modification of the consonantal checks. 
The Aryans, before they separated, had, for instance, 
three roots, which in Sanskrit appear as tar, dar, and 
dhar, differing chiefly by their initial consonants 
which represent three varieties of dental contact. 
Tar meant to cross, dar, to tear, dh ar, to hold. Now 
although we may not know exactly how the Aryans 
before their separation pronounced these three letters, 
the t , d, and dh, we may be certain that they kept 
them distinct. That distinction was kept up in Sans¬ 
krit by means of the hard, the soft, and the aspirated 
soft contact, but it might have been achieved equally 
well by the hard, the soft, and the aspirated hard 
contact, t , d , th , or by the hard and soft contacts 
together with the dental breathing. The great point 
was to have three distinct utterances for three dis¬ 
tinct, though possibly cognate, expressions. Now, if 
the same three roots coexisted in Greek, they would 
there, as the soft aspirates are wanting, appear from 
the very beginning, as tar ( terma , Ur-minus), dar 
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rfid, skin), and thar, never as dhar:' But 
happen if the same three roots had to be 
lytlie Romans, who bad never realised the existence 
of aspirates at all? It is clear that in their language 
the distinctions so carefully elaborated at first, and so 
successfully kept up in Sanskrit and Greek, would be 
lost. Bar and Tar might be kept distinct, but the 
third variety, whether dhar or thar , would either be 
merged, or assume a different form altogether. 

Let us see what happened in the case of tar , dar , 
and dhar. Instead of three, as in Sanskrit, the other 


Aryan languages have fixed two roots only, tar and 
dar, replacing dhar by hhar , or some other radical. 
Thus tar , to cross, has produced in Sanskrit tar man, 
point, tiras, through; in Greek ter-ma , end; in 
Latin ter-minus , and trans , through; in Old Norse, 
thro-m , edge, thairh , through ; in Old High-German 
dru-m , end, durh, through. Bar, to burst, to break, 
to tear, exists in Sanskrit dri?iati, in Greek dcird , I 


skin ; derma , skin ; Gothic tairan , to tear; Old High- 
German zeran. But though traces of the third root 
dhar may be found here and there, for instance in 
Persian Barayavus , Darius, i.e. the holder or sus- 
tainer of the empire, in Zend dere, Old Persian dar , 
to hold, that root has disappeared in most of the 
other Aryan dialects. 

The same has happened even when there were only 


3 The possiblo corruption of gh , dh , bh, into Jch t tk , ph, has been ex¬ 
plained by Curtius (G. E. ii. 17), under the supposition that the second 
element of gh y dh, bh, is the spiritus asper, a supposition which is un¬ 
tenable (Briicke, p. 81). But even if the transition of gh into kh were 
phonetically possiblo, it has never been proved that Greek ever passed 
through the phonetic phase of Sanskrit. See also the interesting obser¬ 
vations of Grassmann, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , xii. p. 106. 
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roots to distinguish. The two verbs, dada 
|ive, and dadhami, I place, were kept distinct in 
Sanskrit by means of their initials. In Greek the 
same distinction was kept up between di-do-mi , I 
give, and tithemi , I place: and a new distinction was 
added, namely, the e and the d. In Zend the two 
roots ran together, dd meaning both to give and to 
place, or to make, besides dd, to know. This is 
clearly a defect. In Latin it was equally impossible 
to distinguish between the roots dd and dlid, because 
the Romans had no aspirated dentals; but such was 
the good sense of the Romans that, when the}’ felt 
that they could not efficiently keep the two roots 
apart, they kept only one, dare, to give, and replaced 
the other dare, to place or to make, by different 
verbs, such as ponere, facere. That the Romans 
possessed both roots originally, we can see in such 
words as credo, credidi, which corresponds io Sanskrit 
srad-dadhami, srad-dadh.au, 6 but where the dh 
has of course lost its aspiration in Latin. In condere 
and abdere likewise the radical element is dlia, to 
place, while in reddo, I give back, do must be traced 
back to the same root as the Latin dare, to give. In 
Gothic, on the contrary, the root dd, to give, was 
surrendered, and dim only was preserved, though, of 
course, under the form of dd. 

Such losses, however, though they could be re¬ 
medied, and have been remedied in languages which 
had not developed the aspirated varieties of con¬ 
sonantal articulation, were not submitted to by 
Gothic and the other Low and High German tribes 

6 Sanskrit dli appears as Latin d in inedius =Sk. madhya, Greek 
fieaos or fxea-cros, mori-dies = ju* a-riiippia.' 
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an effort to counteract tliem. The Teuto... 
jyks we saw, were without real aspirates, but J 


possession of the phonetic inheritance of their 
Ai-yan, not Indian, forefathers, they retained the 
consciousness of the threefold variety of their con¬ 
sonantal checks, and they tried to meet this three¬ 
fold claim as best they could. Aspirates, whether 
hard or soft, they had none. Hence, where Sanskrit 
had fixed on soft, Greek on hard aspirates, Gothic, 
like Latin, like the Celtic and Slavonic tongues, pre¬ 
ferred the corresponding soft checks; High-German 
the corresponding hard checks. High-German ap¬ 
proached to Greek, in so far as both agreed on 
hard consonants ; Gothic approached to Sanskrit, in 
so far as both agreed on soft consonants. But none 
101 rowed from the other, none was before or after 
flie other. All foiu’, according to my view of dialec¬ 
tic growth, must be taken as national varieties of one 
and the same type or idea. 

So far all would be easy and simple. But now we 
lave to consider the common Aryan words which in 
» anskrit, Greek, in fact, in all the Ai’yan languages, 
»egin with soft and hard checks. What could the 
Kotlis and the High-Germans do ? They had really 
fobbed Peter to pay Paul. The High-Germans had 
spent their hard, the Goths their soft checks, to 
supply the place of the aspirates. The soft checks 

dl V° ^°^ 1S ’ kj con’esponding to Sanskrit gh, 
b h, were never meant, and could not be allowed, 
° xun together and be lost in the second series of 
+? consonants which the Hindus, the Greeks, and. 
U° _ 1Gr nations kept distinct from gh, dh, 

> 1 ^ n ex l ,res sed by g, d, h. These two series were 
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be distinct by the 
quite as much. 


as 


Goths and the H ! 
by the Hindus 



... reeks; and while the Celtic and Slavonic nations 
submitted to the aspirates gh, dh, bh, being merged 
in the real medite g, d, b, remedying the mischief as 
best they could, the Goths, guided by a wish to keep 
distinct what must be kept distinct, fixed the second 
series, the g, d, b’s in their national utterance as k, t, 
p. Strange as this may seem, the process is repeated 
at the present day in many parts of Germany, when 
people wishing to pronounce g, d, b, pronounce in 
reality k, t, p. But then the same pressure was felt 
once more, for there was the same necessity of main¬ 
taining an outward distinction between their k, t, p’s 
and that third series, which in Sanskrit and Greek 


had been fixed on k, t, p. Here the Gothic nations 
were driven to adopt the only remaining expedient; 
and in order to distinguish the third series both 
from the g, d, b’s and k, t, p’s, which they had used 
up, they had to employ the corresponding hard 
breaths, the h, th, and/. 

The High-German tribes passed through nearly 
the same straits. What the Greeks took for hard 
aspirates they had taken for hard tenues. Having 
spent their k, t, p’s, they were driven to adopt the 
breaths, the ch, z, f, as the second variety; while, 
when the third variety came to be expressed, nothing 
remained but the niedue, which, however, in the 


literary documents accessible to us, have, in the 
guttural and labial series, been constantly replaced 
by the Gothic h and/, causing a partial confusion 
which might easily have been avoided. 

This phonetic process which led the Hindus, 
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Goths, and Germans to a settlement of thu. 
/ ave consonantal systems might be represented 
ilows. The aspirates are indicated by I., the 
medioe by IT., the tennes by III., the breaths by 
IV.:— 



r 

I. 

n. 


m. 1 

1 Sanskrit . 

gh dh bh 

g d 

b 

k t p i 

| 

II. 

in. 


< 

> 

^Gothic 

g d h 

k t 

P 

h tli fj 

r 

I. 

in. 


II. 1 

1 Greek . 

. ^ 3 (p 

k t p 


rQ 

rz 

to 


III. II. IV. 

IJEIigk-German k t p (g)h d (b)f cli z f J 


Let ns now examine one or two more of these 
clusters of treble roots, like dhar , dar, tar, and see 
liow they burst forth under different climates from 
the soil of the Aryan languages. 

There are three roots, all beginning with a gut 7 
tural and ending with the vocalised r. In the ab¬ 
stract they may be represented as EAR, GAR, 
KHAR (or GUAR). In Sanskrit we meet first of all 
with GHAR, which soon sinks down to HAR, a 
root of which we shall have to say a great deal when 
We come to examine the growth of mythological 
ideas, but which for the present we may define as 
meaning to glitter, to be bright, to be happy, to 
hurn, to be eager. In Greek this root appears in 
chair ein, to rejoice, &c. 

^ Gothic, following Sanskrit as far as it could, fixed 
‘he. same root as GAR, and formed from it geiro , 
desire; gairan and gairnjan , to desire, to yearn— 

q 2 
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^e^atives wliicli, though tliey seem to liave j 

efnse almost tlie contrary of that of the Greek 
ihairein, find valuable analogies in the Sanskrit 
haryati, to desire, &c. 7 The High-Germ an, fol¬ 
lowing Greek as far as possible, formed lari, desire; 
hcrni, desiring, &e. So much for the history of one 
root in the four representative languages, in San¬ 
skrit, Greek, Gothic, and High-German. 

We now come to a second root, repi-esented in 
Sanskrit by GAR, to shout, to praise. There is no 
difficulty in Greek. Greek had not spent its medire, 
and therefore exhibits the same root with the same 


consonants as Sanskrit, in gerys, voice; geryo, I 
proclaim. But what was Gothic to do, and the lan¬ 
guages which follow Gothic, Low-German, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old Norse? Having spent their media; on 
ghar, they must fall back on their tenues, and hence 
the Old Norse Jcalla, to call, 8 but not the A.S. galan, 
to yell. The name for crane is derived in Greek 
from the same root, geranos, meaning literally the 
shouter. In Anglo-Saxon crdn and Norse Eranc we 
find the corresponding tenuis. Lastly, the High- 
German, having spent its tenuis, has to fall backon 
its guttural breath; hence O.H.G. chalUn, to call, 
and chrdnoh, crane. 

The third root, EAR, appears in Sanskrit as well 
as in Greek with its guttural tenuis. There is in 
Sanskrit kar, to make, to achieve; kratu, power, 
&c.; in Greek Jcmino, 1 achieve; and hratys, strong; 
hurtos, strength. Gothic having disposed both of its 


7 See Curtius, Gricchische Elymologie, i. 16C, and Objections, ibid. 

o 1 3 . 

6 Lottnor, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrifl , xi. p. 165. 
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jLa/$iid tennis, has to employ its guttural brea 
Bsent the third series; hence hardus , hard^ 
m*. ^strong. The High-German, which naturally 
would have recourse to its unemployed media, pre¬ 
fers in the guttural series the Gothic breath, giving 
us harti instead of garti , and thereby causing, in a 
limited sphere, that very disturbance the avoidance 
of which seems to be the secret spring of the whole 
process of the so-called Dislocation of Consonants, 
or Lauivcrschiebung. 

Again, there are in Sanskrit three roots ending in 
u, and differing from each other merely by the three 
dental initials, dh, d, and t. There is dhu (dhu), 
to shake ; du, to burn ; and tu, to grow. 9 

The first root, dhu, produces in Sanskrit dhu-no- 
mi, I shake; dhu-ma, smoke (what is shaken or 
whirled about); dhu-li, dust. In Greek the same 
root yields tkyo, to rush, as applied to rivers, storms, 
and the passions of the mind; thyella, storm; thymds , 
wrath, spirit; in Latin, fumus , smoke. 

In Gothic the Sanskrit aspirate dh is represented 
by d; hence dauns , vapour, smell. In Old High- 
German the Greek aspirate th is represented by t; 
hence iunst , storm. 

The second root, du, meaning to burn, both in a 
material and moral sense, yields in Sanskrit dava, 
conflagration; davathu, inflammation, pain; in 
Greek data, dedaumai , to burn ; cZye, misery. Under 
its simple form it has not yet been discovered in the 
other Aryan dialects; but in a secondary form it 
may be recognised in Gothic tundnan, to light; Old 
High-German, zilnden; English, tinder . Another 

e See Curtius, GriecMsche Etymologic, i. 224, 196, 192. 
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jfeinslh’it root, du, to move about, bas as yet 1? 
^witli in Sanskrit grammarians only. But, be 
les tlie participle duna, mentioned by them, there 
is the participle duta, a messenger, one who is 
moved or sent about on business, and in this sense 
the root du may tlirow light on the origin of Gothic 
taujan, German zauen, to do quickly, to speed an 
act. 


The third root, tu, appears in Sanskrit as taviti, 
he grows, he is strong; in tavas, strong; tavislia, 
strong; tuvi (in comp.), strong; in Greek, as tai/s, 
great. The Latin tdtus has been derived from the 
same root, though not without difficulty. The Um¬ 
brian and Oscan words for city, on the contrary, 
certainly came from that root, tuta, tota, from which 
tuticus in meddix tuticus , 10 town magistrate. In 
Lettish, tauta is people; in Old Irish, tuath. 11 In 
Gothic we have thiuda , 12 people; thiudisJc-s, belonging 
to the people, theodiscus; thiudislcd , ethnikos; in 
Anglo-Saxon, thedn, to grow; thedd and theddisc, 
people; gethedd , language (il volgare). The High- 
German,' which looks upon Sanskrit t and Gothic th 
as d, possesses the same word, as d-iot. people, diutisc, 
popularis; hence Deutsch, German, and deutcn, to 
explain, lit. to Germanize. 

Throughout the whole of this process, as here ex¬ 
plained, there was no transition of one letter into 


another ; no gradual strengthening, no gradual decay. 


10 Aufrecht und Kirchhoff, Die Umbrischcn SprachdcnJemalc r, i. 
p. 155; Kulm, Zeitschrift, vii. 1G6. See, for a now interpretation of 
meddix , Corssen, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , xi. 332v 

11 Lottner, Kuhn’s Zcitachrifl, vii. 166. 

12 Grimm, Deutsche Gtammatik, first part, 3rd edition, 1840, Eiuieit- 
ling, p. x. 4 Excurs iibir Gcrmanisch und DeulschJ 
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supposes. 13 From tlie very beginnin L 
brandies of tbe Aryan, family fixed the 
cardinal points of the common phonetic hori- 
Kon differently. While the Hindus fixed their East 
on the gh, dli, and bh., the Low-Germans fixed it 
on the g, cl , and b, the High-Germans on h, t, p. 
All the rest was only a question of what the French 
call s’orienter. It would follow, if not of necessity, at 
least according to intelligible principles. To make 
my meaning more distinct, and to impress Grimm’s 
Law once for all upon your memory, I shall use a 
familiar illustration, and ask you to recall to your 
mind the arms of the Isle of Man, three legs on one 
body, one leg kneeling towards England, the other 
towards Scotland, the third towards Ireland. Let 
England, Scotland, and Ireland represent the three 
varieties of consonantal contact; then Sanskrit would 
bow its first knee to England (dh), its second to Ire¬ 
land (d), its third to Scotland (t ); Gothic would bow 
its first knee to Ireland (d), its second to Scotland 
(^) 5 its third to England (th ); Old High-German 
vfould bow its first knee to Scotland ( t ), its second to 
England (th), its third to Ireland (d). The three 
Wguages would thus exhibit three different aspects 
°f the three points of the phonetic hdrizon; we 
should not have, according to Grimm’s simile, one 



13 Grimm supposes these changes to have been very gradual. He 
fixes the beginning of the first chango (the Gothic) about the second half 
of the first century after Christ, and supposes that it was carried through 
lQ the second and third centuries. More towards tho West of Europe, 
he says, it may have commenced even at an earlier time, and have been 
succeeded by the. second change (the Old High-German), the beginning 
°1 which is difficult to fix, though we see it developed in the seventh 
century .’—Gesdhichte der Deutschm Sprachc. i. 437. 
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‘eel-spoked wheel moving round from poit 
pojfit, hut three concentric wheels fixed each 
the beginning in its own position. 

I have dwelt so long on this point because I feel 
convinced, that however important the facts may be 
which have been arranged under the name of Grimm’s 
Law, a true appreciation of the causes which underlie 
these facts is more important still. Nothing has 
caused so much confusion as the vague way in which 
these changes have been spoken of, even by scholais 
who generally think deliberately and speak cautiously. 
I am not so pedantic as to consider it necessary to 
protest against the statement that Greek t becomes 
Gothic th, aud Gothic th becomes Old High-German 
d, as long as such a statement is used simply for the 
sake of brevity. But when such phrases are taken 
literally, and when the change of Greek rpsts into 
Gothic thrais, and Old High-German drei is repre¬ 
sented as an historical process, it is high time indeed 
to protest. Why have all accurate scholars so strongly 
protested against looking upon Sanskrit as the mother 
of Greek and Latin, if Greek or Latin or Sanskrit 


may be represented as the mother of Gothic? Is 
Gothic to be treated as a more modern language than 
Sanskrit or Greek or Latin, because we happen to 
know it only in the fourth century of our era ? And 
again, is Old High-German to be treated as a more 
modern dialect than Gothic, because its literature 
dates from the eighth century only? Are all the les¬ 
sons of Greek scholarship to be thrown away when 
we approach the dialects of German ? No Greek 
scholar would now venture to derive Attic from Doric 
or Doric from Attic; nor would he allow the existence 
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aiform Greek language, a kind of pre-Homer 
crtv? 7 , from which the principal dialects of Greece 
were derived. Why, then, should we mete a different 
measure to German dialects, such as Low-German, 
High-German, and Scandinavian? If it would be 
considered contrary to the principles of the Science 
of Language to derive Attic rsaaapss from Doric 
r ETops 9 y or even Doric reropes from iEolic iria-crvps?^ 
why should Old High-German drei be treated as the 
degenerate descendant of Gothic thrais ? 

I know there is one very plausible argument which 
is always brought forward in support of the theory 
that the changes from d to t and from t to z were 
historical changes, following each other in regular 
succession, and that the first change from the classi¬ 
cal to the Gothic stage took place about the second 
half of the first century after Christ, and the second 
change from the Gothic to the Old High-German 
stage about the sixth or seventh century. It is said 
that the name of Strassburg occurs in Gregory of 
Tours 14 (died 594) as Strataburgum; in the Geographer 
of Ravenna, 15 in the middle of the seventh century, 
as Stratisburgo; whereas, in the eighth century, it has 
been changed into Strazpuruc. It is supposed, there¬ 
fore, that, from the middle of the seventh to the middle 
of the eighth century, the third change took place, all 
mediae becoming tenues , all tenues becoming aspiratce , 
and all aspiratce medice . Now does anybody really 
believe that, some day or other, the people of Strass- 
burg became aware that they called their town no 
longer Strataburgum but Strazpuruc , and that accord¬ 
ingly they changed the name in all official documents? 


M Hist. Fra?ic. ix. 36; x. 16. 


15 231, 7 ; 232, 2. 
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ere not a much, more simple explanation^ 
about the eighth century the High-German race's" 
ecame politically more preponderant in Germany, 
whereas the Low-German tribes, the Goths and Saxons, 
in particular, disappeared more and more from the 
political and literary stage? These High-German 
races, during their intercourse with their Low-G erman 
neighbours and enemies, had naturally become aware 
of the fact that, when they pronounced t, d, z, their 
neighbours pronounced d, th, t, and the same in the 
guttural and labial series. Under such circumstances 
a kind of habit became established, which led the 
speakers of High-German to replace without any 
conscious effort the sounds of Low-German by the 
corresponding sounds of High-German, and vice versa . 
We can watch the same curious process even now, 
when we try to speak a foreign language, and par¬ 
ticularly when, while speaking High-German, we 
try to express ourselves in Low-German. 1G Certain 
phonetic rules become established in our mind, which 
we obey without being aware of it, and which we are 
inclined to follow even in cases where, for some reason 
or other, they may not apply. Thus, if the High- 
German tribes of the Frankish empire had once 
become impressed with the general idea, that where 
their Low-German predecessors or neighbours said 
k, t, p, g, d, b, h, th, f, they always said ch, z, f, k, 
t, p, g,d, b, nothing w r as more natural than that they 
should apply the same rule to foreign w r ords which they 
heard either from their Low-German compatriots or 


16 A child which pronounced all r 's as Vs was taught after some time 
how to pronounce the r. The result was, that it pronounced new words 
which really began with l witli r, saying rong instead of long, &c. 
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Koman provincials. Over and over 
Aid observed that, where in Low-German there 
was a t, there was in their own language a z; there¬ 
fore, when they received a foreign word like Strata- 
burgum , they at once received it on the same terms 
and changed Strata to Straz. The second word was 
really German, and it would therefore at once be 
replaced by the High-German j vuruc. The same 
process is repeated in many foreign words which Old 
High-German borrowed either directly from Latin 
or indirectly from Low-German . 17 Thus pondus is in 
Gothic pund, in O.H.G. phunt; sinapi , G. sinap , 
O.H.G. senaf ; persicum , O.H.G. phersieli , cuprum , 
O.H.G. chuphar; strata , O.H.G. strdza; Turicum, 
O.H.G. Zurich; tegula , O.H.G. ziegal , &c. It is 
by no mean3 necessary to suppose, that these foreign 
words should all have passed through a Gothic chan¬ 
nel before they reached Old High-German. Such a 
view would be necessary only if we looked upon Old 
High German as the offspring of Gothic. All that is 
really required for the explanation of the change of 
Latin words in Old High-German is to admit that the 
High-Germans possessed a phonetic sentiment which 
would lead them at once to translate any foreign t 
by 2, d by t, th by d 9 and which therefore would 
make them adopt Strataburgum as Strazpuruc with¬ 
out a moment’s thought as to whether it was origi¬ 
nally a Latin or a Low-German word, being satisfied 
that, before it should enter into High-German, it would 
bave to submit to the same rules to which all other 
words seemed to have submitted. 


17 Seo W. Wackernagel, Die UmdeuUchung fremder orter. Basel, 
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.nd if on these grounds I feel convinced th 



^ isonantal system in High-German had become 
settled long before the seventh century, I feel equally 
certain that the consonantal system of Gothic does 
not date from the first century of our era. We have 
no reason to suppose that what is called the classical 
system, or the first stage in Grimm’s Law, prevailed 
at any time in Gothic. The interesting researches 
of Dr. W. Thomson 18 have at all events established 
this fact, that at a much earlier period, when we see 
Low-German dialects, in some respects more primi¬ 
tive than Gothic, reflected on the surface of the 
Finnish language, their consonantal system was the 
same as at the time of Ulfilas. 

Let us now examine a few words which form the 


common property of the Aryan nations, and which 
existed in some form or other before Sanskrit was 
Sanskrit, Greek Greek, and Gothic Gothic. Some 
of them have not only the same radical, but likewise 
the same formative or derivative elements in all the 
Aryan languages. These are, no doubt, the most 
interesting, because they belong to the earliest stages 
of Aryan speech, not only by their material, but 
likewise by their workmanship. Such a word as 
mother, for instance, has not only the same root in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, German, Slavonic, and Celtic, 
namely, the root rad, but likewise the same derivative 
tar, w so that there can be no doubt that in the 
English mother vre are handling the same word which 


18 den Einfluss der Germanischen Spraohen auf die Finnisch- 
Lappischcn. Halle, 1870, p. 124. 

10 Sk. mAta; Greek ; Lat. mater; 0. H. G . muotar; 0. SI. 

mati; Lith. Yiioti ; Gaelic, Tticiihair. 
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/commonly called 'prehistoric , but in reality 
Sal as the days of Homer, or the more dista: 
rimes of the Yedic Bisliis, was framed to express 
the original conception of genitrix. But there are 
other words which, though they differ in their deri¬ 
vative elements, are identical in their roots and in 



their meanings, so as to leave little doubt that though 
they did not exist previous to the dispersion of the 
Aryans, in exactly that form in which they are found 
in Greek or Sanskrit, they are nevertheless mere 
dialectic varieties, or modern modifications of earlier 
words. Thus star is, not exactly the same word as 
stella , nor stella the same as the Sk. tar a; yet these 
words show that, previous to the confusion of the 
Aryan tongues, the root star , to strew, was applied to 
the stars, as strewing about or sprinkling forth their 
sparkling light. In that sense we find the stars 
called stri, plural star as, in the V eda. The Latin 
stella stands for sterula , and means a little star ; the 
Gothic stair-nd is a new feminine derivative ; and 
the Sanskrit tar a has lost its initial s. As to the 
Greek aster , it is supposed to be derived from a dif ¬ 
ferent root, as , to shoot, and to mean the shooters of 
rays, the darters of light; but it can, with greater 
plausibility, be claimed for the same family as the 
Sanskrit star. 

It might be objected that this very word star 
violates the law which we are going to examine, 
though all philologists agree that it is a law that 
cannot be violated with impunity. But, as in other 
sciences, so in the science of language, a law is not. 
violated, on the contrary, it is confirmed, by excep¬ 
tions of which a rational explanation can be given. 


misr^ 


geimm’s law. 



?lie fact is, that Grimm’s law is most stric 
:ed on all initial consonants, much less so on 
ial and final consonants. But whenever the 
tenuis is preceded at the beginning' of words or syl¬ 
lables by an s, h, or f, these letters protect the k, t, 
p, and guard it against the execution of the law. 
Thus the root std does not become sthd in Gothic; 
nor does the t at the end of noct-is become th , night 
being naht in Gothic. On the same ground’ *t i n 
star and stella could not appear in Gothic as th, but 
remain st as in stairno. 


_ In selecting a few words to illustrate each of the 
nine cases in which the dislocation of consonants has 
taken place, I shall confine myself, as much as pos¬ 
sible, to words occurring in English; and I have to 
observe that, as a general rule, Anglo-Saxon stands 
throughout on the same step as Gothic. Consonants 
in the middle and at the end of words are liable to 
various disturbing influences, and I shall therefore’ 
dwell chiefly on the changes of initial consonants. 

Let us begin with words which in English and 
Anglo-Saxon begin with the soft g, d, and b. If 
the same words exist in Sanskrit, what should we 
expect instead of them? Clearly the aspirates gh 
dh, bh, but never g, d, b, or k, t, p. In Greek we 
expect %, B, </>. In the other languages there can be 
no change, because they ignore the distinction be¬ 
tween aspirates and soft checks, except the Latin, 
which fluctuates between soft checks and guttural 
and labial spiritus. 


KIT, Greek x • Sanskrit gh, h ; Latin h, f. 

S’ r Lutin v ; Celtic g; Slavonic g, z. 

Old IIigh-German k. 
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English yesterday is the Gothic gistra, t 
^ 3axon gystran or gyrstandceg, German gestei'n. 
tie radical portion is gis, the derivative tra ; just as 
in Latin lies-ternus, lies is the base, ternus the deriva¬ 
tive. In heri the s is changed to r, because it stands 
between two vowels, like genus, generis . Now in 

Sanskrit we look for initial gh, or h, and so we find 
hyas, yesterday. In Greek we look for and so we 
find chthes. Old Higli-German, hestre. In Persian, 
di-ruz. 



Corresponding to gall, bile, we find Greek chole , 


Latin fel instead of hel. 2Q 

Similarly garden , Goth gard-s , Greek chorios , Latin 
hortus , and coliors , cohortis , Slavonic gradu 21 as in 
Novgorod , Old High-German Icarto. 

The English goose , the A.S. gos , is the O.H.G. leans , 
the Modern German Gans. 22 (It is a general rule 
in A.S. that n before f, s, and 'S is dropped; thus 
Goth. munth-s=A.$. mirS, mouth; Latin deits, A.S. 
foiS, tooth; German ander , Sk. antara, A.S. ober, 
other.) In Greek we find chen , in Latin anser, in¬ 
stead of hanser , in Sanskrit hansa, in Russian 
in Bohemian ./ms, well known as the name of the 
great reformer and martyr. 

II. TH, Greek 3, <j > ; Sanskrit dli ; Latin f. 

D, Gothic d ; Latin d, b ; Celtic d ; Slavonic d. 


T, Old Higli-German t. 

The English deer, A.S. deor, Gotli. dius, corre¬ 
spond to Greek ther, or pher; Latin, fera, wild beast; 
O.H.G. tior. 

The English to dare is the Gothic gadaursan, the 


"° Lottncr, Zeitschri/t , vii. 167. 21 Grimm, D, G. i. 244. 

2 * Curtius, G. E. i. 222. 
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refill tharsein or tharrein, the Sanskrit- dhrish* 
drizati, O.H.G. tarran. The Homeric TIhrf* 
~sites 23 in ay come from the same root, meaning the 
daring fellow. Greek, thrasys , bold, is Lithuanian 


drasus . 

The English doom means originally judgment; 
hence, ‘ final doom/ the last judgment; Doomsday , 
the day of judgment. So in Gothic dom-s is judg¬ 
ment, sentence. If this word exists in Greek, it 
would be there derived from a root dhd or the 
(tithemi), which means to place, to settle, and from 
which we have at least one derivative in a strictly 
legal sense, namely, themis, law, what is settled, then 
the goddess of justice. 


III. PH, Greek ; Sanskrit bh ; Latin f. 

B, Gothic b ; Latin b ; Celtic and Slavonic b. 
P, Old High-German p. 


‘I am/ in Anglo-Saxon is beom and eom. Eom 
comes from the root as, and stands for eo(r)m, O.N. 
e(r)m, Gothic i(s)m, Sanskrit asmi. Beom is the 
O.H.G pi-m , the modern German bin, the Sanskrit 
bhavami, the Greek phuo, Latin fu in fui. 

Beech is the Gothic boka, Lat. fagus , O.H.G. puocha . 
The Greek phegos, which is identically the same word, 
does not mean beech, but oak. Was this change of 
meaning accidental, or were there circumstances by 
which it can be explained ? Was phegos originally the 
name of the oak, meaning the food-tree, from phagein , 
to eat ? And was the name which originally belonged 
to the oak (the Quercus Esculus) transferred to the 
beech, after the age of stone with its fir trees, and the 


23 Curtius, G. E. i. 222. 
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juronze with its oak trees, had passed awavi' . 
age of iron and of beech trees had dawned on 
lores of Europe ? I hardly venture to say Yes • 
yet we shall meet with other words and other changes 
of meaning suggesting similar ideas, and encouraging 
the student of language in looking upon these words 
as witnesses attesting more strikingly than flints and 
. ^ a => s presence of human life and Aryan language 
in Lurope, previous to the beginning of history or by 
tradition. 


What is the English brim? 25 We say a glass is 
bnm full , or we fill our glasses to the brim, whicli 
means simply ‘to the edge. 5 We also speak of the 
niin of a hat, the German Brdme . Now" originally 
n mean every kind of edge or verge, but 

mnj the line which separates the land from the sea. 
t is derived from the root bhram , which, as it ought, 
GX bh in Sanskrit, and means to whirl about , 
a l>P md to fire, such as bhram a, the leaping flame, 
01 to water, such as bhram a, a whirlpool, or to air, 
such as bhrimi, a whirlwind. Now what was called 
c ^ us by the Romans, namely, the swell or surge of 
' e sea, where the waves seemed to foam, to flame, 
aU ] ( ] sm °te (hence sestuary), the same point was 
Iff^ ^ eu ^ on ^ c na tions the whirl , or the brim . 
^ ei meaning the border-line between land and sea, 
Ctl . me mean any border, though in the ex- 
mession, c fill your glasses to the brim, 5 we still 
agme to see the original conception of the sea 
or pouring in toward the dry land. In 


“ l Sir Charles Lyell, Antiquity of Man , 
Kuhn, Zeit&ckrift , vi. 152. 


p. 9. 
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k we have a derivative verb plirimdssein , 26 tq 
ut; in Latin fremo , chiefly in the sense of raging 
or roaring, and perhaps french, to gnash, are akin to 
this root. In the Teutonic languages other words of 
a totally different character must be traced back to 
the same original conception of biircim , to whirl, to be 
confused, to be rolled up together, namely, bramble , 
broom , &c. 27 

We now proceed to the second class, namely, words 
which in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon are pronounced 
with k, t, p, and which, therefore, in all the other 
Indo-European languages, with the exception of Old 
High-German, ought to be pronounced with g, d, b. 


IV. G, Sanskrit g ; Greek, Latin, and Celtic g; Slavonic g, z. 

K, Gothic k. 

KH, Old High-German ch. 

(4.) The English corn is the Gothic Jcaurn , Slavonic 
zr’no, Lith. zirnis. In Latin we find granum , in Sans¬ 
krit we may compare jirwa, ground down, though 
chiefly applied metaphorically to what is ground 
down or destroyed by old age. O.H.G. chorn . 

The English kin is Gothic Jcuni, O.H.G. chunni. 
In Greek genos , Latin genus , Sk. gran as, we have the 
same word. The English child is in Old Saxon kind , 
the Greek gonos , offspring. The English queen is the 
Gothic g'mo, or qens , the Old Saxon quena , A.S. ctocn. 
It meant originally, like the Greek gu/rce, 28 the Old 

26 frplfxco and ftpopos, which are compared by Kuhn, would violate 
the law; they express principally the sound, lor instance in /Spo^-nr?, 
v$ifip€U€Tr}s, Curtius, G. E. ii. 109. Grassmann, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , 
xii. 93. 

27 Brands, sorto de broussaille dans le Berry, bruy&ro a bnV.i. 

29 Curtius, G. E. ii. 247. 
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ronie zcna, tlie Sanskrit yani and g ani, moth 
king, the German konig, the O.H.G. chiming 
cyu-ing, meant originally, like Sk. g an aka, 

father. 29 


2 f. 

btCT 


The English knot is the Old Norse hnutr, the Latin 
nodus , which stands for gnodns . 

V. D, Sanskrit d; Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic d. 

T, Gothic t. 

TIT, Old High-German z. 

(5.) English tivo is Gothic tvai, 0. H. G. zuei. In 
all other languages we get the initial soft d ; Greek 
duo , Latin duo, Litli. du, Slav, dva, Irish do. Dubius, 
doubtful, is derived from duo, two ; and the same 
idea is expressed by the German Ziveifel, Old High- 
German zwifal , Gothic tveifls. 

English tree is Gothic triu; in Sanskrit dru, wood 
and tree (diiru, a log). In Greek drys is tree, but 
especially the tree, namely, the oak. 30 In Irish darach 
and in Welsh deriv the meaning of oak is said to 
preponderate, though originally they meant tree in 
general. In Slavonic drjevo we have again the same 
word in the sense of tree. The Greek dSry meant 
originally a wooden shaft, then a spear. 

English timber is Gothic timr or timbr, from which 
timrjan , to build. We must compare it, therefore, 
with Greek demein to build, domos , house, Lat. domus , 
Sanskrit, dam a, the German Zimmer, room. 


B, Sanskrit b or v; Greek, Latin, Celtic, and Slavonic b. 
P, Gothic p (scarce). 

PIl, Old Iligh-German ph or f. 


See infra , p. 284. ^ 

c 3 * Sehol. ad Hoi i. E. xi. 86. fipvrdnos, {uXoTOjUor 8pvv yap end\ovv 
t/i ttclAcucu anb rod dpx.oiOTtpou ttuv fiivbpov. 
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There are few really Saxon words begin: 

,v x>4 p, and there are no words in Gothic beginning 
^vith that letter, except foreign words. In Sanskrit, 
too, the consonant that ought to correspond to Gothic 
p, namely b, is very seldom, if ever, an initial sound, 
its place being occupied by the labial spiritus v. 

We now proceed to the third Class, i.e. words begin¬ 
ning in English and Gothic with aspirates, or more 
properly with breathings, which necessitate in all 
other Aryan languages, except Old High-German, 
corresponding consonants such as k, t, p. In Old 
High-German the law breaks down. We find h and f 
instead of g and b, and only in the dental series the 
media d has been preserved, corresponding to Sans¬ 
krit t and Gothic th. 


<VTI. K, Sanskrit k; Greek k; Latin c, qu; Old Irish, c, ch; 

Slavonic k. 

KII, Gothic h, g (f). Sanskrit h. 

G, Old High-German h (g, k). 

(7.) The English heart is the Gothic liairto. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find in Latin car, cordis , in Greek Icardia . 
In Sanskrit we should expect krid, instead of which 
we find the irregular form hrid. O.H.G. herza. 

The English hart , cervus, is the Anglo-Saxon 
Jieorot , the Old High-German hiruz. This points to 
Greek kerads , horned, from keras , horn, and to cervus 
in Latin. The same root produced in Latin cornu , 
Gothic haurn , Old High-German horn . In Sk. sir as 
is head, s ring a,horn. 

The English who and what, though written with 
wh 9 are in Anglo-Saxon hva and hvcet , in Gothic hvas , 
hvd, hva . Transliterating this into Sanskrit, we get 
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kad; Latin quis, quce, quid; Greek Ms 



T, Sanskrit t; Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic t. 
TH, Gothic th and d. 

D, Old High-German d. 



(8.) The English that is the Gothic thafa, the 
neuter of sa, so, thata; A.S. se, se6, thcet; German 
der, die, das. In Sanskrit sa, sa, tad; in Greek, ho, 
he, t6. 

In the same manner three, Gothic thrais,. is Sanskrit 
trayas, High-German drei. 

Thou, Sanskrit tv am, Greek ty and sy, Latin tu, 
High-German du. 

Thin in old Norse is thunnr, Sanskrit tanu-s, 
Latin tenuis, High-German diinn. 


IX. P, Sanskrit p ; Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic p. 

PH, Gothic f and b. 

B, Old High-German f and v. 

(9.) The last case is that of the labial spiritus In 
English or Gothic, which requires a hard labial as its 
substitute in Sanskrit and the other Aryan dialects, 
except in Old High-German, where it mostly re¬ 
appears as f. 

The English to fare in ‘ fare thee well 5 corresponds 
to Greek poros , a passage. Welfare, ivolilfahrt, would 
be in Greek euporia, opposed to aporia, helplessness. 
In Sanskrit the same word appears, though slightly 
altered, namely, fcar, 3 i to walk. 

The English feather would correspond to a Sanskrit 
pattra, and this means a wing of a bird, i.e. the in¬ 
strument of flying, from pat, to fly, and tra. As to 


31 Cf. Grimm, s. v. ^fahren.’ 
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'it comes from the same root but Is formed wit! 
another suffix. It would be in Sanskrit patana, 
ptsna and penna in Latin. 

The English friend, is a participle present. The 
verb frijon in Gothic means to love j henc e,frijond, a 
lover. It is the Sanskrit pri, to love. 

The English few is the same word as the French 
pen. Few, however, is not borrowed from Norman- 
French, but the two are distant ; cousins. Pen goes 
back to paucns ; few to A.S .feawa, Gothic fav-s; and 
this is the true Gothic representative of the Latin 
pmcus. O.H.G. foil. 2,2 
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32 Kuhn, Zeitschrift , i. 515. For exceptions to Grimm’s law, see 
an articlo by Professor Lottner, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , xi. 161; and 
Grassmann’s observations in the same journal, xii. 131. 
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ON WORDS FOR FIR, OAK, AND BEECH. 



In the course of these illustrations of Grimm’s law 
I was led to remark on the peculiar change of mean¬ 
ing in Latin fcigus , Greek phegSs, and Gothic bolca. 
Pliegos in Greek means oak, never "beech; 33 in Latin 
and Gothic fcigus and bolca signify beech, and beech 
only. No real attempt, as far as I know, has ever 
been made to explain how the same name came 
to be attached to trees so different in outward ap¬ 
pearance as oak and beech. In looking out for 
analogous cases, and trying to find out whether 
other names of trees were likewise used in different 
senses in Greek, Latin, and German, one other name 
occurred to me whicli in German means fir, and in 
Latin oak. At first sight the English word/?* does 
not look very like the Latin quercus , yet it is the 
same word. If we trace fir back to Anglo-Saxon we 
find it there under the form of furli. According to 
Grimm’s Law, f points to p, h to A, so that in Latin 
we should have to look for a word the consonantal 
skeleton of which might be represented as p r c. 
Guttural and labial tenues change, and as Anglo- 
Saxon fif points to quinque , so furh leads to Latin 
quercus , oak. In Old High-German, foralia is Finns 
silvestris ; in modern Germ an/e Are has the same mean¬ 
ing. But in a passage quoted from the Lombard 
laws of Bothar, ferehci, evidently the same word, is 
mentioned as a name of oak (roborem aut quercum 


33 Theophrastus, Dc Historia Plantar um , iii. 3, 2. 
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est fereha ); and Grimm, in liis ‘ DictionaSl ^ 
German Language/ gives ferch , in tlie sense of 
oak, blood, life. 

It would be easy enough to account for a change of 
meaning from fir, or oak, 'or beech, to tree in general, 
or vice versa. We find the Sanskrit dru, wood (cf. 
druma, tree, daru, log), the Gothic triu, tree, used 
in Greek chiefly in the sense of oak, cloys. The Irish 
darach, Welch derw, mean oak, and oak only. 34 But 
what has to be explained here is the change of mean¬ 


ing from fir to oak, and from oak to beech—i.e. from 


one particular tree to another particular tree. While 
considering these curious changes, I happened to read 
Sir Charles LyelTs new work, ‘The Antiquity of 
Man/ and I was much struck by the following passage 
(p. 8, seq.) : 


The deposits of peat in Denmark, varying in depth from 
ten to thirty feet, have been formed in hollows or depressions 
in the northern drift or boulder formations hereafter to be 
described. The lowest stratum, two or three feet thick, con¬ 
sists of swamp peat, composed chiefly of moss or sphagnum, 
above which lies another growth of peat, not made up exclu¬ 
sively of aquatic or swamp plants. Around the borders of the 
bogs, and at various depths in them, lie trunks of trees, espe¬ 
cially of the Scotch fir (Pirns silvestris ), often three feet 
in diameter, which must have grown on the margin of the 
peat-mosses, and have frequently fallen into them. This tree 
is not now, nor has ever been in historical times, a native of 
the Danish islands, and when introduced there has not thriven ; 
yet it was evidently indigenous in the human period, for 
Steenstrup has taken out with his own hands a flint instru¬ 
ment from below a buried trunk of one of these pines. It 
appears clear that the same Scotch fir was afterwards sup- 

34 Grimm, Worterbuch , s. v. * Eiche/ 
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[ n f^J b y the sessile variety of the common oak, of w\._ 
rostrate trunks occur in the peat at higher levels thHn J 
mies; and still higher the pedunculated variety of the 
same oak (Quercus robur, L .) occurs with the alder birch 
(Hctula verrucosa , Ehrh.\ and hazel. The oak has in its turn 
been almost superseded in Denmark by the common beech. 
Other trees, such as the white birch ( Betula alba), characterise 
the lower part of the bogs, and disappear from the higher; 
while others again, like the aspen (Populus tremula ), occur at 
all levels, and still flourish in Denmark. All the land and 
fresh-water shells, and all the mammalia as well as the plants, 
whose remains occur buried in the Danish peat, are of recent 
species. 

It has been stated that a stone implement was found under 
a buried Scotch fir at a great depth in the peat. By collecting 
and studying a vast variety of such implements, and other 
articles of human workmanship preserved in peat and in sand- 
dunes on the coast, as also in certain shell-mounds of the ab¬ 
origines presently to be described, the Danish and Swedish 
antiquaries and naturalists, M.M. Nilson, Steenstrup, Forch- 
hammer, Thomsen, Worsiiae, and others, have succeeded in 
establishing a chronological succession of periods, which they 
have called the ages of stone, of bronze, and of iron, named 
from the materials which have each in their turn served for 


the fabrication of implements. 

The age of stone in Denmark coincides with the period of 
the first vegetation, or that of the Scotch fir, and in part at 
least with the second vegetation, or that of the oak. But a 
considerable portion of the oak epoch coincided with 1 the age 
of bronze,’ for swords and shields of that metal, now in the 
Museum of Copenhagen, have been taken out of peat in which 
oaks abound. The age of iron corresponded more nearly with 
that of the beach tree. 

M. Morlot, to whom we are indebted for a masterly sketch 
of the recent progress of this new line of research, followed up 
with so much success in Scandinavia and Switzerland, observes 
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5' itie introduction of the first fools made of bronze 
ople previously ignorant of the use of metals, implr 
great advance in the arts, for bronze is an alloy of about nine 
parts of copper and one of tin ; and although the former metal, 
copper, is by no means rare, and is occasionally found pure, or 
in a native state, tin is not only scarce, but never occurs 
native. To detect the existence of this metal in its ore, then 
to disengage it from the matrix, and finally, after blending it 
in due proportion with copper, to cast the fused mixture in a 
mould, allowing time for it to acquire hardness by slow cool¬ 
ing, all this bespeaks no small sagacity and skilful manipula¬ 
tion. Accordingly, the pottery found associated with weapons 
of bronze is of a more ornamental and tasteful style than any 
'which belongs to the age of stone. Some of the moulds in 
which the bronze instruments were cast, and 1 tags,’ as they 
are called, of bronze, which are formed in the hole through 
which the fused metal was poured, have been found. The 
number ami variety of objects belonging to the age of bronze 
indicates its long duration, as does the progress in the arts 
implied by the rudeness of the earlier tools, often mere repe¬ 
titions of those of the stone age, as contrasted with the more 
skilfully-worked weapons of a later stage of the same period. 

It has been suggested that an age of copper must always 
have intervened between that of stone and bronze ; but if so, 
the interval seems to have been short in Europe, owing 
apparently to the territory occupied by the aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants having been invaded and conquered by a people coming 
from the East, to whom the use of swords, spears, and other 
weapons of bronze, was familiar. Hatchets, however, of 
copper have been found in the Danish peat. 

The next stage of improvement, or that manifested by the 
substitution of iron for bronze, indicates another stride in the 
progress of the - arts. Iron never presents itself, except in 
meteorites, in a native state, so that to recognise its ores, and 
then to separate the metal from its matrix, demands no small 
exercise of the powers of observation and invention. To 
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>re requires an intense heat, not to be obtained w! 
cial appliances, such as pipes inflated by the hum^s 
bellows, or some other suitable machinery. 



After reading tliis extract I could hardly help 
asking the question, Is it possible to explain the 
change of meaning in one word which meant fir and 
came to mean oak, and in another word which meant 
oak and came to mean beech, by the change of vege¬ 
tation which actually took place in those early ages ? 
Can we suppose that members of the Aryan family 
had settled in parts of Europe, that dialects of their 
common language were spoken in the south and in 
the north of this western peninsula of the primeval 
Asiatic Continent, at a time which Mr. Steen strap 
estimates as at least 4,000 years ago ? Sir Charles 
Lyell does not commit himself to such definite chro¬ 
nological calculations. 


What may be the antiquity (he 'writes) of the earliest human 
remains preserved in the Danish peat, cannot be estimated in 
centuries with any approach to accuracy. In the first place, 
3n g°mg back to the bronze age, we already find ourselves 
beyond the reach of history or even of tradition. In the time 
ot the Homans, the Danish isles were covered, as now, with 
Magnificent beech forests. Nowhere in the world does this 
tree flourish more luxuriantly than in Denmark, and eighteen 
centuries seem to have done little or nothing towards modify¬ 
ing the character of the forest vegetation. Yet in the ante¬ 
cedent bronze period there were no beech trees, or, at most, 
but a few stragglers, the country being covered with oak. 
In the age of stone, again, the Scotch fir prevailed, and already 
there were human inhabitants in those old pine fqrests. How 
many generations of each species of tree flourished in sncces- 
Sl0n before the pine was supplanted by the oak, and the oak 
by the beech, can be but vaguely conjectured, but the minimum 
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required for the formation of so much peat 
mg to the estimate of Steenstrup and other good 
authorities, have amounted to at least 4,000 years; and there 
is nothing in the observed rate of the growth of peat opposed 
to the conclusion that the number of centuries may not have 
been four times as great, even though the signs of man’s ex¬ 
istence have not yet been traced down to the lowest or amor¬ 
phous stratum. As to the 1 shell-mounds,’ they correspond in 
date to the older portion of the pehty record, or to the earliest 
part of the age of stone as known in Denmark. 


To suppose the presence in Europe of people speak¬ 
ing Aryan languages at so early a period in the history 
of the world, is opposed to the ordinarily received 
notions as to the advent of the Aryan race on the soil 
of Europe. Yet if we ask ourselves, we shall have 
to confess that these notions themselves rest on no 
genuine evidence, nor is there for these early periods 
any available measure of time, except what may be 
read in the geological annals of the post-tertiary 
period. The presence of human life during the fir 
period or the stone age seems to be proved. The 
question, whether the races then living were Aryan 
or Turanian can be settled by language only. Skulls 
may help to determine the physical character, but they 
can in no way clear up our doubts as to the language 
of the earliest inhabitants of Europe. Now, if we find 
in the dialects of Aryan speech spoken in Europe, 
if we find in Greek, Latin, and German, changes of 
meaning running parallel with the changes of vege¬ 
tation just described, may we not admit, though as an 
hypothesis, and as an hypothesis only, that such 
changes of meaning were as the shadows cast on 
language by passing events. 
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^s look for analogies. A word like booh , 
Buck , being originally identical with 
3-erman Buche , is sufficient evidence to prove that 
German was spoken before parchment and paper 
superseded wooden tablets. If we knew the time 
when tablets made of beech wood ceased to be em¬ 
ployed as a common writing material, that date 
would be a minimum date for tbe existence of that 
language in which a book is called book, and not 
either volumen , or liber , or biblos. 

Old words, we know, are constantly transferred to 
new things. People speak of an engine-driver , be¬ 
cause they had before spoken of the driver of horses. 
They speak of a steel pen and a pen-holder , because 
they had before spoken of a pen , pennct, . When 
hawks were supplanted by fire-arms, the names of 
the birds of prey, formerly used in hawking, were 
transferred to the new weapons. Mosquet , the name 
°f a sparrow-hawk, so called on account of its 
dappled {muscatus) plumage, became the name of the 
French mousquet , a musket. JPaucon , hawk, was the 
name given to a heavier sort of artillery. Sacre in 
French and saher in English mean both hawk and 
&nn ; and the Italian terzeruolo , a small pistol, is 
closely connected with terzuolo , a hawk. The Eng¬ 
lish expression, * to let fly at a thing ’ suggests a 
similar explanation. In all these cases if we knew 
ttie date when hawking went out and fire-arms came 
in, we should be able to measure by that date the 
antiquity of the language in which fire-arms were 
called by names originally the names of hawks. 

The Mexicans called their own copper or bronze 
tepuzili, which is said to have meant originally 
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The same word is now used for iron, 
tlie Mexicans first became acquainted through 
their intercourse with the Spaniards. Tepuztli then 
became a general name for metal, and when copper 
had to be distinguished from iron, the former was 
called red, the latter black teputzli. 3b The conclusion 
which we may draw from this, viz. that Mexican 
•was spoken before the introduction of iron into 
Mexico, is one of no great value, because we know it 


from other sources. 

But let us appiy the same line of reasoning to 
Greek. Here, too, challcSs, which at first meant 
copper, 30 came afterwards to mean metal in general, 
and cliallceus , originally a coppersmith, occurs in the 
Odyssey (ix. 391) in the sense of blacksmith, or a 
worker of iron ( sidereus ). What does this prove? 
It proves that Greek was spoken before the discovery 
of iron, and it shows that if we knew the exact date 
of that discovery, which certainly took place before 
the Homeric poems were finished, we should have 
in it a minimum date for the antiquity of the Greek 
language. Though the use of iron was known before 
the composition of the Homeric poems, it certainly 
was not known, as we shall see presently, previously 
to the breaking up of the Aryan family. Even in 
Greek poetry there is a distinct recollection of an 
age in which copper was the only metal used for 
weapons, armour, and tools. Hesiod 37 speaks of the 


85 Anahuac ; or, Mexico and the Mexicans, byE. B. Tylor. 1SG1, p. 140. 
26 Gladstone, Homer and the Homeric Aye, iii. p. 499. 

87 Op. et. H. 150: 

To?s 5’ ?iv xaAfcea yeu reux^a, re oIkoi, 

Xa\Kf o’ elpyd£ovTO' yc\as 5 ’ ovk Zone crl8r)pos. 

Cf. Lucretius, 5, 1286, 
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Generation of men, ‘ who had arms of copf 
v^arouaco'of Copper, who ploughed with copper, and t 

iron did not exist.’ In the Homeric poems, 
knives, spear-points, and armour were still made of 
copper, and we can hardly doubt that the ancients 
knew a process of hardening that pliant metal, most 
likely by repeated smelting and immersion in water. 34 
The discovery of iron marks a period in the history 
of the world. Iron is not, like gold, silver, and 
copper, found in a pure state : the iron ore has to be 
searched for, and the process of extracting from it 
the pure metal is by no means easy. 3 In New 
Zealand, where there- is good iron ore, there was no 
knowledge of iron previously to the arrival of Euro¬ 
peans. 40 ' 

What makes it likely that iron was not known 
previous to the separation of the Aryan nations is 
the fact that its names vary in every one of then- 
languages. It is true that chalk6s, too, in the £>. use 
of copper-, occurs in Greek only, for it^ cannot be 
compared phonetically with Sanskrit hnku, ncn 
is said to mean tin. But there is another name for 
copper, which is shared in common by Lat ™ a ™. e 
Teutonic languages, ats , airis, Gothic ais, Old 1 ig i- 
Gerinan er. Modern German Er-z, Anglo-Saxon ar. 


38 See J. P. Rossignol, membra de l’lnstitut, Let 
tiquitl: Paris, 1863, p. 215, 237. Proclus says, with ^ 

mccorra TTmcnVv/l trn) TU)b$ TOVTO tXPV VT °' 035 - f ‘ 


1 (yuiie. .tans, louo, p. 6i.u, * , j;^ 

passage in Hesiod, Kal rf x a ^ K +' V P^ S T0 ” T0 eXP wv J 0 ' uS ‘^ 
ytvpyiav, S.dr.ros fiatf, ** X** ^o.o^s. ' 

p. 610. the process of making the alloy of copper and ^vUpyvpos » 
described, and if ^vSdpyvpos is zinc, the result ol its mixture with cop- 

PC " < R>M^oU b Tp. 21G. Buffon, Histoire natureUe, article du Fcr, 
and article du Caine. Homer calls iron « u \Wvros <r.5t lpos. 

40 Tylor, Early History of Mankind, p. 167. 
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lore. Like challcos , winch originally mea 
/but came to mean metal in general, bronz! 
Dfass, the Latin ces , too, changed from the former 
to the latter meaning; and we can watch the same 
transition in the corresponding words of the Teu¬ 
tonic languages. JEs, in fact, like Gothic aiz , meant 
the one metal which, with the exception of gold and 
silver, was largely used of old for practical purposes. 
It meant copper whether in its pure state, or alloyed, 
as in later times, with zin (bronze) and zinc (brass). 41 
But neither ces in Latin nor aiz in Gothic ever came 
to mean gold, silver, or iron. It is all the more 
curious, therefore, that the Sanskrit ay as, which is 
the same word as ces and aiz , should in Sanskrit 
have assumed the almost exclusive meaning of irou. 
I suspect, however, that in Sanskrit, too, ay as 
meant originally the metal, i.e. copper, and that as 
iron took the place of copper, the meaning of ay as 
was changed and specified. In passages of the 
Atharva Veda (xi. 3, 1, 7), and the Vagrasaneyi- 
s an hit a (xviii. 13), a distinction is made between 
syamam ayas, dark-brown metal, and lokam or 
loliitam ayas, bright metal, the former meaning 
copjier, the latter iron. 42 The flesh of an animal is 
likened to copper, its blood to iron. This shows 
that the exclusive meaning of ayas as iron was of 
later growth, and renders it more than probable that 
the Hindus, like the Romans and Germans, attached 
originally to ayas (ces and aiz), the meaning of the 


§L 


41 Cf. Niebuhr, Romiscke Gcschichte , p. 259. 

42 Lohit&yas is given in Wilson’s Dictionary as meaning copper. 
If this were right, sy&mam ayas would be iron. The commentator 
to the VA//a8aneyi~sanhit& is vague, but he gives copper as the first 
explanation of sy&mam, iron as the first explanation of loham. 
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r excellence, i.e. copper. In Greek, ayi 
ave dwindled to es, and was replaced b j 
while to distinguish the new from the old 
metals, iron was called by Ilomer sideros. In Latin, 
different kinds of ces were distinguished by adjec¬ 
tives, the best known being the ces Oyprium , brought 
from Cyprus. Cyprus was taken possession of by the 
Homans in 57 b.c. Herod was entrusted by Augustus 
with the direction of the Cyprian copper-mines, and 
received one-half of the profits. Pliny used ces Cyprium 
and Cyprium by itself, for copper. The popular 
form, cuprum , copper, was first used by Spartianus 
in the third century, and became more frequent in 
the fourth. 43 ' Iron in Latin received the name of 
ferrum . Li Gothic, aiz stands for Greek chalkds , but 
in Old High-German chuphar appears as a more 
special name, and er assumes the meaning of bronze. 
This er is lost in Modern German, 44 except in the 
adjective eheim, and a new word has been formed for 
metal in general, the Old High-German ar-uzi, Ab the 
modern German Erz. As ay as in Sanskrit assumed 
the special meaning of iron, we find that in German, 
too, the name for iron was derived from the older 
name of copper. The Gothic eisarn , iron, is con¬ 
sidered by Grimm as a derivative form of aiz, and 
the same scholar concludes from this that 4 in Ger¬ 
many bronze must have been in use before iron.’ 45 


Hossignol, c. p. 268 - 9 . 

It , occurs as late as the fifteenth century. See Grimm, Deutsches 
Worterbuch, s. v. mn, and s. v. Erz, 4, sub fine. 

Grimm throws out. a hint that ruzi in aruzi might be the Latin 
° r rau ^ l(,s ' ra uderis, brass, but he qualifies the idea as bold, 
t.ee Grimm, Geschichte dor Dcutschcn Sjprache , where the first 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of tho names of metals. The 
II. s 
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tim is changed in Old Hi "li-Germ an 

J kD o 

:r to isan , tlie Modem' German eisen; 

^Anglo-Saxon isern leads to wen and iron. 

It may safely be concluded, I believe, that before 
tlie Aryan separation, gold, silver, and a third metal, 
i.e. copper, in a more or less pnre state, were known. 
Sanskrit, Greek, the Teutonic and Slavonic lan¬ 
guages agree in their names for gold; 17 Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin in their names for silver; 48 Sans¬ 
krit, Latin, and German in them names for the third 
metal. The names for iron, on the contrary, are 
different in each of the principal branches of the 
Aryan family, the coincidences between the Celtic 
and Teutonic names being of a doubtful character. 
If, then, we consider that the Sanskrit ay as, which 
meant, originally, the same as Latin ces and Gothic 
aiz , came to mean iron; that the German word for 
iron is derived from Gothic aiz , and that Greek 
chalkos , after meaning copper, was used as a general 
name for metal, and conveyed occasionally the mean¬ 
ing of iron, we may conclude, I believe, that Sans¬ 
krit, Greek, Latin, and German were spoken before 
the discovery of iron, that each nation became ac¬ 
quainted with that most useful of all metals after 
the Aryan family was broken up, and that each of 
the Aryan languages coined its name for iron from 
its own resources, and marked it by its own national 

same subject has been treated by M. A. Pictet, in his Origincs Indo- 
Europcennes , vol. i. p. 149 seq. The learned author arrives at results 
very different from those stated above; but the evidence on which he 
relies, and particularly the supposed coincidences between comparatively 
late or purely hypothetical compounds in tvuskrit, and words in Greek 
and Latin, would require much fuller proofs than he has given. 

47 Curtius, Griechischc Etymologic, i. 172; ii. 314. 

43 Curtius, l. c. i. 141. 
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|mb|, while it brought the names for gold, sil. „ 
popper from the common treasury of thei 
stral home. 

Let us now apply the same line of reasoning to 
the names of fir, oak, and beech, and their varying 
significations. The Aryan tribes, all speaking dialects 
of one and the same language, who came to settle in 
Europe during the fir period, or the stone age, would 
naturally have known the fir-tree only. They called 
it by the same name which still exists in English as 
fi r > i 11 German as fohre. How was it, then, that the 
same word, as used in the Lombard dialect, means 
oak, and that a second dialectic form exists in modern 
German, meaning oak, and not fir? We can well 
imagine that the name of the fir-tree should, during 
the fir period, have become the appellative for tree in 
general, just as chalJcds , copper, became the appella¬ 
tive for metal in general. But how could that name 
have been again individualised and attached to oak, 
unless the dialect to which it belonged had been 
living at a time when the fir vegetation was gradu¬ 
ally replaced by an oak vegetation ? Although there 
is as little evidence of the Latin quercus having ever 
meant fir and not oak, as there is of the Gothic aiz 
having ever meant copper and not bronze, yet, if 
quercus is the same word as j^r, I do not hesitate to 
postulate for it the pre-historic meaning of fir. 
Hi at in some dialects tlie old name of fir should 
have retained its meaning, while in others it assumed 
that of oak, ig i n perfect harmony with what we 
observed before, viz. that ces retained its meaning in 

Latin, while ay as in Sanskrit assumed the sense of 
iron. 
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fact that phegos in Greek means oak,^a^4l 
nly, while fagus in Latin, bolca in Gothic, lkeaM 
requires surely an explanation; and, until a 
better one can be given, I venture to suggest that 
Teutonic and Italic Aryans witnessed the transition 
of the oak period into the beech period, of the bronze 
age into the iron age, and that while the Greeks re¬ 
tained phegSs in its original sense, the Teutonic and 
Italian colonists transferred the name, as an appel¬ 
lative, to the new forests that were springing up in 


them wild homes. 

I am fully aware that many objections may be 
urged against such an hypothesis. Migration from 
a fir-country into an oak-country, and from an oak- 
country into a beech-country, might be supposed to 
have caused these changes of meaning in the ancient 
Aryan words for fir and oak. I must leave it to the 
geologist and botanist to determine whether this is a 
more plausible explanation, and whether the changes 
of vegetation, as described above, took place in the 
same rotation over the whole of Europe, or in the 
North only. Again, the skulls found in the peat 
deposits are of the lowest type, and have been con¬ 
fidently ascribed to races of non-Aryan descent. In 
answer to this, I can only repeat my old protest, 60 
that the Science of Language has nothing to do with 


A0 In Persian, too, buk is said to mean oak. No authority, however, 
has ever been given for that meaning, and it is left out in the last edition 
of Johnson’s Dictionary and in Vullers’ Lexicon Persico-Lcitinuni. 
Though the Persian buk, in the sense of oak, would considerably 
strengthen our argument, it is necessary to wait until the word lias been 
properly authenticated. 

50 See M. M.’s lectures on the Turanian Languages, p. 39: ‘Ethnology 
v. Phonology.’ 
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Lastly, the date thus assigned to the A: _ 

Pal in Europe will seem far too remote, particu 
larly if it be considered that long before the first 
wares of the Aryan emigrants touched the shores of 
Europe, Turanian tribes, Finns, Lapps, and Basks, 
must have roved through the forests of our continent. 
My answer is, that I feel the same difficulty myself, 
but that I have always considered a full statement 
of a difficulty a necessary step towards its solution. 
I shall be as much pleased to see my hypothesis re¬ 
futed as to see it confirmed. All that I request for 
it is an impartial examination. 52 


31 The same opinion has lately found a powerful supporter in Professor 
Huxley. I rofer particularly to his paper 4 On theMothods and Results 
of Ethnology,’ published in tho Fortnightly Review , No. 3, Juno 15, 
1365 ; and his lecturo on the ‘ Forefathers of the English People/ pub¬ 
lished in Nature , March 17, 1870. 

f If we confine our attention/ he says, 4 to tho British Islands, we have 
absolutely no moans of ascribing any special physical characters to the 
Celtic-speaking people. A British or Irish “ Celt” might be tall or 
short, dark or fair, round-headed or long-headed; and the remark of 
Professor Max Muller, that it is as rational to speak of a dolichocephalic 
language as of a Celtic skull, is, for the Celts of Britain, perfectly 
justified/ 

62 Some notes on the causes of the change of the vegetation in ancient 
enmark, in G. P. Marsh, Man and Nature , p. 3, scq. 
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LECTUKE YI. 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OP ETYMOLOGY. 


T70LTAIRE defined etymology as a science in 
V which vowels signify nothing at all, and 
consonants very little. ‘ L’etymologie, he said, est 
une science ou les voyelles ne font rien, et les consonnes 
fort peu de chose.’ Nor was this sarcasm quite un¬ 
deserved by those who wrote on etymology in Vol¬ 
taire’s time, and we need not wonder that a man so 
reluctant to believe in any miracles should have 
declined to believe in the miracles of etymology. Of 
course, not even Voltaire was so great a sceptic as 
to maintain that the words of our modern languages 
have no etymology, i. e. no origin, at all. Words do 
not spring into life by an act of spontaneous geneia- 
tion, and the words of modern languages in particular 
are in many cases so much like the words of ancient 
languages that no doubt is possible as to then* real 
origin and derivation. Wherever there was a certain 
similarity in sound and meaning between Fiench 
words and words belonging to Latin, German, He¬ 
brew, or any other tongue, even Voltaire would have 
acquiesced. No one, for instance, could evei have 
doubted that the French word ior God, Dieu, was 
the same as the Latin Dews; that the French 
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and even on, was the Latin homo; tl 
, femme , the Latin femina. In these in: 

stahce3 there had been no change of meaning, and 
the change of form, though the process by which it 
took place remained unexplained, was not such as to 
startle even the most sensitive conscience. There 
was indeed one department of etymology which had 
been cultivated with great success in Voltaire’s time, 
and even long before him, namely, the history of the 
Neo-Latin or Romance dialects. We find in the 
dictionary of Du Cange a most valuable collection of 
extracts from mediaeval Latin writers, which enables 
us to trace, step by step, the gradual changes-of form 



and meaning from ancient to modern Latin ; and we 
have in the much ridiculed dictionary of Menage 
many an ingenious contribution towards tracing 
those mediaeval Latin words in the earliest docu¬ 
ments of French literature, from the times of the 
Crusades to the Siecle of Louis XIV. Thus a mere 
reference to Montaigne, who wrote in the sixteenth 
century, is sufficient to prove that the modern French 
gener was originally geliehner . Montaigne writes : 
‘ Je me suis contraint et geliennej meaning, ‘I have 
forced and tortured myself.’ This verb gehenner is 
easily traced back to the Latin gchenna ,* used in the 
Greek of the New Testament and in the ecclesiastical 


writings of the middle ages not only in the sense of 
hell, but in the more general sense of suffering and 
pain. It is well known that Gehenna was originally 
the name of the valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem 
(D3.TA), the Tophet, where the Jews burnt their sons 
and their daughters in the fire, and of which Jere- 


1 Moli6re says, i Jo sens de son eourroux des genes trop cruelles.* 
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oropliesied tliat it slionlcl be called the valle; 
liter: for c They shall bury in Tophet till tk'ere 
>e no place/ 2 How few persons think now of the 
sacrifices offered to Moloch in the valley of Hinnom 
when they ask their friends to make themselves com¬ 
fortable, and say, c Ne vous genez pas/ 

It was well known not only to Voltaire, but even 
to Henri Estienne, 3 who wrote in the sixteenth 
century, that it is in Latin we may expect to find 
the original form and meaning of most of the words 
which fill the dictionaries of the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages. But these early etymolo¬ 
gists never knew of any test by which a true deriva¬ 
tion might be distinguished from a false one, except 


2 Jeremiah vii. 31, 32. 

3 Henri Estienne, Traicte de la Conformity du Lang age Francois avcc 
le Grcc, 1566. What Estienne means by the conformity of Erench and 
Greek refers chiefly to syntactical peculiarities, common to both lan¬ 
guages. * En nne epistre Latine que je mi Tan passe audevant de quelques 
miens dialogues Grecs, ce propos m’eschappa, Quia multo majorem 
Gallica lingua cum Gr*ee& habet affinitatem quam Latina; et quidam 
tantum (absit invidia dicto) ut Gallos eo ipso quod nati sint Galii, 
maximum ad linguae Graecse eognitionem rporifrgfjLa sen 

afferre putem.’ Esticnne’s etymologies are mostly sensible and sober ; 
those which are of a more doubtful character are marked as such by 
himself. It is not right to class sc great a scholar as H. Estienne 
together with Perion, and to ehargo him with haring ignored the Latin 
origin of French. (See August Fuchs, Die Bomanischen Spraeien, 1849, 
p. 9.) What Estienne thought of Perion may be seen from the following 
extract ( Traicte de la Conformity, p. 139): ‘II trourera assez bo nombre 
de telles en un livre de nostre maistre Perion: je ne di pas seulemet de 
phantastiques, mais de sottes et ineptes, et si lourdes et asnieres quo 
n’estoyent les autrcs temoignages que ce poure moine nous a laissez do 
sa lourderie et asnerie, on pourroit penser son ceurre estre suppose/ 
Estienne is wrongly charged with having derived admiral, French amiral, 
from a\/jLvp6s. He says it is Arabic, and so it is. It is the Arab Emir, 
prince, leader, possibly with the Arabic article. French amiral ; Span. 
almirante; It. almiraglio , as if from admirabUis. Hammer's derivation 
from amir al bahr , commander of the sea, is untenable. 
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Lty of somicl and meaning; and how far t'm 
% niiglit be extended may be seen in such 
works as Per ion’s Dialog i de Linguae Gallicae Ori - 
gine (1557), or Guichard’s Earmonie Etymologique 
des Langues Eebraique, Clialdaiqne, Syriaque, Greque, 
Latine, Italienne , Espagnole , Allemande, Flamende, 
Angloise (Paris, 1606). Perion derives brebis, sheep 
(the Italian berbice) from probaton, not from the Latin 
vervex , like berger from berbicarius . Envoyer he de¬ 
rives from the Greek pempein, not from the Latin 
inviare . Ecureux he derives from the Greek ovrios . 

Now, if we take the last instance, it is impossible 
to deny that there is a certain similarity of form 
and meaning between the Greek and French; and as 
there can be no doubt that certain French words, 
such as parler , pretre , aumone , were derived from 
Greek, it would have been very difficult to convince 
M. Perion that his derivation of heureux was not quite 
as good as auy other. There is another etymology 
of the same word, according to which it is derived 
from the Latin kora. Bonheur is supposed to be bona 
bora; mallicur, mala hora ; and therefore heureux is 
referred to a supposed Latin form, horosus, in the 
sense of fortunatus. This etymology, however, is no 
better than that of Perion. It is a guess, and no 
lnore > and it falls to the ground as soon os any of the 
more rigid tests of etymological science are applied 
to it. In this instance the test is very simple. There 
ls > first of all, the gender of malheur and bonheur , 
masculine instead of feminine. 4 Secondly, we find 


Appui de ma vieillesse, et comble do mon hour, 
fouche ces cheveux blanes a qui tu rends Thonneur. 


Cid. 
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JmaXhmr was spelt in Old French mal aiir, wl: 
^*4mum augurium. (See Diez, c Etymologiscfies 
Worterbueh der Komanischen Sprachen,’ 1858, s. v.) 
Thirdly, we find in Proven§al agur, augur, and from 
it the Spanish aguero, an omen. Augurium itself 
comes from avis, bird, and gur, telling, gur being 
connected with garrire, garrulus, and the Sanskrit 


gar or gri, to shout. 


We may form an idea of what etymological tests 
were in former times when we read in Guichard’s 
‘Harmonie Etymologique:’ 5 ‘With regard to the 
derivations of words by means of the addition, sub¬ 
traction, transposition, and inversion of letters, it is 
certain that this can and must be done, if we wish 
to find true etymologies. Nor is it difficult to believe 
this, if we consider that the Jews wrote from right to 
left, whereas the Greeks and the other nations, who 
derive their languages from Hebrew, write from left 
to right.’ Hence, he argues, there can be no harm 
in inverting letters or changing them to any amount. 
As long as etymology was carried on on such prin¬ 
ciples, it could not claim the name of a science. 
It was an amusement in which people might dis¬ 
play more or less of learning or ingenuity, but it 
was unworthy of its noble title, ‘The Science of 
Truth.’ 

It is only in the present century that etymology 
has taken its rank as a science, and it is curious to 
observe that what Voltaire intended as a sarcasm 


5 * Quant a la d^rivaison des mots par addition, substruction, trans¬ 
position, et inversion des lottres, il est certain que cela se pent et doit 
ainsi faire, si on veut trouver les etymologies. Ce qui n’est point difficile 
;i croiro, si nous consid^rons que les Hebreux escrivent de la droite a la 
senestre, et les Grecs et autres de la senestre a la droite.’ 
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become one of its acknowledged principles, 
Oology is indeed a science in which identity, or 
even similarity, whether of sound or meaning, is of 
no importance whatever. Sound etymology has no¬ 
thing to do with sound. We know words to be of 
the same origin which have not a single letter in 
common, and which differ in meaning as much as 
black and white. Mere guesses, however plausible, 
are completely discarded from the province of scien¬ 
tific etymology. What etymology professes to teach 
is no longer merely that one word is derived from 
another; but how to prove, step by step, that one 
word was regularly and necessarily changed into 
another. As in geometry it is of very little use to 
know that the squares of the two sides of a rectangular 
triangle are equal to the square of the hypotenuse, it 
is of little value in etymology to know, for instance, 
that the French larme is the same word as the English 
tear. Geometry professes to teach the process by 
which to prove that which seems at first sight so 
incredible; and etymology professes to do the same. 
A. derivation, even though it be true, is of no real 
value if it cannot be proved—a case which happens 
not unfrequently, particularly with regard to ancient 
languages, where we must often rest satisfied with 
refuting fanciful etymologies, without being able to 
S'ive anything better in their place. It requires an 
effort before we can completely free ourselves from 
tbe idea that etymology must chiefly depend on 
similarity of sound and meaning; and in order to 
dispose of this prejudice effectually, it may be useful 
to examine this subject in full detail. 

If we wish to establish our thesis that sound ety- 
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:<->vyy lias nothing to do with, sound, we must 
L’ Woints :— 





1. That the same word tabes different forms in 
different languages. 

2. That the same word takes different forms in one 
and the same language. 

3. That different words take the same form in dif¬ 
ferent languages. 

4. That different words take the same form in one 
and the same language. 

In order to establish these four points, we should 
at first confine our attention to the history of modern 
languages, or, as we should say more correctly, to the 
modern history of language. The importance of the 
modem languages for a true insight into tlie nature of 
language, and for a true appreciation of the principles 
which govern the growth of ancient languages, has 
never been sufficiently appreciated. Because a study 
of the ancient languages has always been confined to 
a small minority, and because it is generally supposed 
that it is easier to learn a modern than an ancient 
tongue, people have become accustomed to look upon 
the so-called classical languages—Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin—as vehicles of thought more pure and perfect 
than the spoken or so-called vulgar dialects of Luiope. 
We are not speaking at present of the literature ot 
Greece or Rome or ancient India, as compared with 
the literature of England, France, Germany, and Italy. 
We speak only of language, of the roots and words, 
the declensions, conjugations, and constructions pecu¬ 
liar to each dialect; and with regard to these, it must 
be admitted that the modern stand on a perfect 
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with the ancient languages. Can it be su 
|ed7that we, who are always advancing in art, i 
science, in philosophy, and religion, should have 
allowed language, the most powerful instrument of 
the mind, to fall from its pristine purity, to lose its 
vigour and nobility, and to become a mere jargon? 
Language, though it changes continually, does by no 
means continually decay; or at all events, what we 
are wont to call decay and corruption in the history 
of language is in truth nothing but the necessary con- 
ditionof its life. Before the tribunal of the Science of 
Language, the difference between ancient and modem 
languages vanishes. As in botany aged trees, aie not 
placed in a different class from young trees, it would 
be against all the principles of scientific classification 
to distinguish between old and young languages. TV e 
must study the tree as a whole, from the time when 
the seed is placed in the soil to the time when it beais 
fruit; and we must study language in the same 
manner as a whole, tracing its life uninterrupted]} 
from the simplest roots to the most complex deriva¬ 
tives. He who can see in modern languages not ling 
but corruption or anomaly, understands but little ot 
the true nature of language. If the ancient languages 
throw light on the origin of the modern dialects, many 
secrets in the nature of the dead languages cu-n on } 
be explained by the evidence of the living dialects. 
Apart from all other considerations, modern languages 
help us to establish, by evidence which cannot be 
questioned, the leading principles of the science of 
language. They are to the student of language what 
the tertiary, or even more recent, formations ai e. to 
the geologist. The works of Inez, his " Comparative 
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valuable in every respect as the labours of Bopp, 


lomparativum Liuguaruni Bomanarum ’ 


ar of tlie Bomanic Languages ’ and bis ' 
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Grimm, Zeuss, and MiHosicb; nay, they seem to me 
to form the best introduction to the study of the more 
ancient periods of Aryan speech. Many points which, 
with regard to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, can only 
be proved by inductive reasoning, can here be settled 
by historical evidence. 

In the modern Bomance dialects we have before 
our eyes a more complete and distinct picture or 
repetition of the origin and growth of language than 
anywhere else in the whole history of human speech. 
We can watch the Latin from the time of the first 
Scipionic inscription (283 B.c.) to the time when we 
meet with the first traces of Neo-Latin speech in 
Italy, Spain, and France. We can then follow for a 
thousand years the later history of modem Latin, 
in its six distinct dialects, all possessing a rich and 
well-authenticated literature. If certain forms of 
grammar are doubtful in French, they receive light 
from the collateral evidence which is to be found in 
Italian or Spanish. If the origin of a word is obscure 
in Italian, we have only to look to French and 
Spanish, and we shall generally receive some useful 
hints to guide us in our researches. Where, except 
in these modern dialects, can we expect to find a 
perfectly certain standard by which to measure the 
possible changes which words may undergo both in 
form and meaning without losing their identity ? 
We can here silence all objections by facts, and we 
can force conviction by tracing, step by step, every 
change of sound and sense from Latin to French; 
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when we have to deal with Greek and Lat^ 
iskrit, we can only use the soft p ssu 
rctive reasoning. 

If we wish to prove'that the Latin coquo is the 
same word as the Greek pepto, I cook, we have to 
establish the fact that the guttural and labial tenues, 
k and p, are interchangeable in Greek and Latin. 



No doubt there is sufficient evidence in the ancient 
languages to prove this. Few would deny the iden¬ 
tity of pente and quinque , and if they did, a reference 
to the Oscan dialect of Italy, where five is not quinque 
but pomtis , would suffice to show that the two forms 
differed from each other by dialectic pronunciation 
only. Yet it strengthens the hands of the etymolo¬ 
gist considerably if he can point to living languages 
and trace in these exactly the same phonetic influ¬ 
ences. Thus the Gaelic dialect shows the guttural 
where the Welsh shows the labial tenuis. Five in 
Irish is coic, in Welsh pimp. Four in Irish is cethir , 
in Welsh petwav. Again, in Wallachian, a Latin qu 
followed by a is changed into p. Thus, aqua becomes 
in Wallachian apd; equa epdj quatuor , patru . It is 
easier to prove that the French wienie is the Latin 
semetipsissimus , than to convince the incredulous 
that the Latin sed is a reflective pronoun, and meant 


originally by itself. 

Where, again, except in the modem languages, can 
we watch the secret growth of new forms, and so 
understand the resources which are given iorthe for¬ 
mation of the grammatical articulation ol language ? 
Everything that is now merely formal in the gram¬ 
matical system of French can easily be proved to 
have been originally substantial; and after we have 
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lecome fully impressed with, this fact, 

^ Jeel less reluctance in acknowledging the sa 
principle with regard to the grammatical system of 
more ancient languages. If we have learnt how the 
French future j’aimerai is a compound tense, con¬ 



sisting of the infinitive and the auxiliary verb, avoir, 
to have, we shall he more ready to admit the same 
explanation for the Latin future in bo, and the Greek 
future in so. Modem dialects may he said to let out 
the secrets of language. They often surprise us by 
the wonderful simplicity of the means by which the 
whole structure of language is erected, and they 
frequently repeat in them new formations the exact 
process which had given rise to more ancient forms. 
There can be no doubt, for instance, about the 
Modern German mtzwei. Entzweireissen does not 
mean only to tear into two parts, but it assumes the 
more general sense of to tear in pieces. In English, 
too, a servant will say that a thing came a-two, 
though he broke it into many pieces. Entzwei, in 
fact, answers exactly the same purpose as the Latin 
dis in dissolvo, disturbo, distraho. And what is the 
original meaning of this dis? Exactly the same as 
the German entzwei, the Low-German tivei. In Low- 
German mine Schau sint t/wei means my shoes are 
torn. The numeral duo, with the adverbial termina¬ 
tion is, is liable to the following changes :— Du-is 
may become dvis, and dvis dbis. In dbis either the d 
or the b must be dropt, thus leaving either dis or 
bis. Bis in Latin is used in the sense of twice, 
dis in the sense of a-two. The same process leads 
from duellum, Zweikainpf, duel, to dvellum, dbellum, 
and helium ; from Greek dyis to dFis and dis (twice); 
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'uicjinti to dviginti and vigiuti , twenty; 

>i to dFi-Jcosi, Fi-JcQ&i, and et-kosi. 
jk\ what applies to the form, applies to the mean¬ 
ing of words. What should we say if we were told 
that a word which means good in Sanskrit meant 
bad in Greek ? Yet we have only to trace the Mo¬ 
dern German schlecht back through a few centuries 
before we find that the same word which now means 
lad was then used in the sense of good * and we are 
enabled to perceive, by a reference to intermediate 
writers, that this transition was by no means so 
violent as it seems to be. Schlecht meant right and 
straight , but it also meant simple; simple came to 
mean foolish; foolish , useless; useless , bad. Ehelhaft 
is used by Leibniz in the sense of fastidious, deli¬ 
cate; 7 it now means only what causes disgust. In- 
genium , which meant an inborn faculty, is degraded 
into the Italian ingannare , which means to cheat. 
Raisonniren meant originally to reason; but its ordi¬ 
nary acceptation in German now is to grumble, to 
talk at random. Scelig , which in Anglo-Saxon meant 
blessed, beatus, appears in English as silly , and the 
same ill-natured change may be observed in the 
Greek euethes , guileless, mild, silly, and in the Ger¬ 
man alhern , stupid, the Old Higli-German alawdr , 
verissimus, alawdri , benignus. 

Thus, a word which originally meant life or time 
iu Sanskrit, has given rise to a number of words 
expressing eternity, the very opposite of life and 


G ‘Er (Got) enwil nilit tuon wan slehtes:’ ‘God will do nothing but 
what is good.’ Eridunk’s Bescheidenhcit, in M. M.’s German Classics, 
p. 121. 

7 ISot mentioned in Grimnvs Dictionary. 
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w • Ever and never in English are derived fr 
Leisaime source from which we have age. Age" is 
of course the French age. This age was in Old 
French edage, changed into cage and age. Edage, 
again, represents a Latin form, cetaticum, which was 
had recourse to after the original (etas had dwindled 


<8L 


away into a mere vowel, the Old French ae (Diez, s.v.). 
Now the Latin cetas is a contraction of cevitas, as 
ceternus is a contraction of ceviternus (cf. sempitemus). 
sEvum, again, corresponds by its radical, though not 
by its derivative elements, to Greek aiFon and the 
Gothic aiv-s, time and eternity. In Sanskrit we 
meet with a ayus, a neuter, which, if literally trans¬ 
lated into Greek, would give as a Greek form aios, 
and an adjective, axis, neut. axes. Now, although 
aios did not survive in the actual language of Greece, 
its derivatives exist, the adverbs aies and aiei. This 
aid is a regular dative (or rather locative) of aies, 
which would form aiesi, aiei, like genesi and genei. 
In Gothic, we have from aivs, time, the adverbs aiv, 
ever, the Modern German je; and ni aiv, never, the 
Modern German me. 

There is a peculiar charm in watching the various 
changes of form and meaning in words passing down 
from the Ganges or the Tiber into the great ocean of 
modern speech. In the eighth century b.c. the Latin 
dialect was confined to a small territory. It was but 
one dialect out of many that wei’e spoken all over 
Italy. But it grew—it became the language of 
Nome and of the Romans, it absorbed all the other 
dialects of Italy, the Umbrian, the Oscan, the Etrus¬ 
can, the Celtic, and became by conquest the language 
of Central Italy, of Southern and Northern Italy. 
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ence it spread to Gaul, to Spain, to German; 

on the Danube. It became the languag 
and government in the civilised portions of 
Northern Africa and Asia, and it was carried through 
the heralds of Christianity to the most distant parts 
of the globe. It supplanted in its victorious progress 
the ancient vernaculars of Gaul, Spain, and Portugal, 
and it struck deep roots in parts of Switzerland and 
Walachia. When it came in contact with the more 
vigorous idioms of the Teutonic tribes, though it 
could not supplant or annihilate them, it left on their 
surface a thick layer of foreign words, and it thus 
supplied the greater portion in the dictionary of 
nearly all the civilised nations of the world. oids 
which were first used by Italian shepherds are now 
used by the statesmen of England, the poets . of 
Prance, the philosophers of Germany ; and the faint 
echo of their pastoral conversation may be heaid in 
the senate of Washington, in the cathedral of Calcutta, 
and in the settlements of New Zealand. 

I shall trace the career of a lew of those ea^ly 
Roman words, in order to show how words may 
change, and how they adapt themselves to the chang¬ 
ing wants of each generation. I begin with the word 
Palace . A palace now is the abode of a royal family. 
But if we look at the history of the name we are soon 
carried back to the shepherds of the Seven Hills. 
There, on the Tiber, one of the Seven Hills was called 
the Collis Palatinus , and the hill was called Palatinus, 
from Pales, a pastoral deity, whose festival was cele¬ 
brated every year on the 21st of April as the birth¬ 
day of Eome. It was to commemorate the day on 
which Romulus, the wolf-child, was supposed to have 
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e/ Ever and never in English are derived fiK 
same source from which we have age . Age is 
of course the French age . This age was in Old 
French eclage, changed into eage and age. Edage, 
again, represents a Latin form, cetaticuniy which was 
had recourse to after the original cetas had dwindled 
away into a mere vowel, the Old French ae (Diez, s.v.). 
Now the Latin cetas is a- contraction of cevitas , as 
(eternus is a contraction of ceviternus (cf. sempitemus). 
sEvuin, again, corresponds by its radical, though not 
by its derivative elements, to Greek ai F on and the 
Gothic aiv-Sy time and eternity. In Sanskrit we 
meet with a ay us, a neuter, which, if literally trans¬ 
lated into Greek, would give as a Greek form aiosy 
and an adjective, aieSy neut. aies. Now, although 
aios did not survive in the actual language of Greece, 
its derivatives exist, the adverbs aies and aiei. This 
aiei is a regular dative (or rather locative) of aieSy 
which would form aiesi, aiei, like genesi and genei. 
In Gothic, we have from aivSy time, the adverbs aiv y 
ever, the Modern German je; and ni aivy never, the 


Modern German nie. 

There is a peculiar charm in watching the various 
changes of form and meaning in words passing down 
from the Ganges or the Tiber into the great ocean of 
modern speech. In the eighth century b.c. the Latin 
dialect was confined to a small territory. It was but 
one dialect out of many that were spoken all over 
Italy. But it grew—it became the language of 
Rome and of the Romans, it absorbed all the other 
dialects of Italy, the Umbrian, the Oscan, the Etrus¬ 
can, the Celtic, and became by conquest the language 
of Central Italy, of Southern and Northern Italy. 
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Bnce it spread to Gaul, to Spain, to German] 
on the Danube. It became the language 
and government in the civilised portions of 
Northern Africa and Asia, and it was canned through 
the heralds of Christianity to the most distant parts 
of the globe. It supplanted in its victorious progress 
the ancient vernaculars of Gaul, Spain, and Portugal, 
and it struck deep roots in parts of Switzerland and 
Walachia. When it came in contact with the more 
vigorous idioms of the Teutonic tribes, though it 
could not supplant or annihilate them, it left on their 
surface a thick layer of foreign words, and it thus 
supplied the greater portion in the dictionary of 
nearly all the civilised nations of the world. Words 
which were first used by Italian shepherds are now 
used by the statesmen of England, the poets of 
Prance, the philosophers of Germany ; and the faint 
echo of their pastoral conversation may be heard in 
the senate of Washington, in the cathedral of Calcutta, 
and in the settlements of New Zealand. 

I shall trace the career of a few of those early 
Roman words, in order to show how words may 
change, and how they adapt themselves to the chang¬ 
ing wants of each generation. I begin with the word 
Palace. A palace now is the abode of a royal family. 
But if we look at the history of the name we are soon 
carried back to the shepherds of the Seven Hills, 
iheie, on the Tiber, one of the Seven Hills was called 
the Coll is Palatinus , and the hill was called Palatinus, 
from Pales , a pastoral deity, whose festival was cele¬ 
brated every year on the 21st of April as the birth¬ 
day of Pome. It was to commemorate the day on 
which Romulus, the wolf-child, was supposed to have 
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n the first furrow on the foot of that hi 
to have laid the foundation of the most ancient 
part of Rome, the Roma Quadrata. On this hill, the 
Oollis Palatinus, stood in later times the houses of 
Cicero and of his neighbour and enemy Catiline. 
Augustus built his mansion on the same hill, and his 
example was followed by Tiberius and Nero. Under 
Nero, all private houses had to be pulled down on the 
Collis Palatinus, in order to mate room for the em¬ 
peror’s residence, the Domus Aurea , as it was called, 
the Golden House. This house of Nero’s was hence¬ 
forth called the Palatium , and it became the type of 
all the palaces of the tings and emperors of Europe. 

The Latin palatium has had another very strange 
offspring—the French le palais , in the sense of palate. 
Before the establishment of phonetic rules to regulate 
the possible changes of letters in various languages,no 
one could have doubted that le palais , the palate, was 
the Latin palatum . However, palatum could never 
have become palais , but only pale. How palatium 
was used instead is difficult to explain. It was a 
word of frequent use, and with it was associated the 
idea of vault [palais vouti). Now vault was a very 
appropriate name for the palate. In Italian the palate 
is called il cielo della bocca; in Greek ourands , oura - 
nisTcos. Ennius, again, speaks of the vault of heaven 
as palatum cceli. There was evidently a similarity 
of conception between palate and vault, and vault and 
palace; and hence palatium was most likely in vulgar 
Latin used by mistake for palatus, and thus carried on 
into French. 8 

Another modern word, the English court , the 
8 Seo Diez, Lexicon Comp. s. v. 
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cour, the Italian code, carries ns back to t' 
Ssaaoe^locality and to the same distant past. It was on 
the hills of Latium that cohors or cars was first nsed 
in the sense of a hurdle, an enclosure, a cattle-yard . 9 
The cohodes, or divisions of the Roman army, were 
called by the same name; so many soldiers consti¬ 
tuting a pen or a court. It is generally supposed 
that cors is restricted in Latin to the sense of cattle- 
yard, and that cohors is always used in a military 
sense. This is not so. Ovid (Fasti, iv. 704) used 
cohors in the sense of cattle-yard : 

Abstulerat raultas ilia cokortis aves; 



and on inscriptions cors has been found in the sense 
of cohors. The difference between the two words was 
a difference of pronunciation merely. As nihil and 
ml, mihi and mi, nehemo and nemo, prehendo and 
prendo, so cohors, in the language of Italian peasants, 
glided into cors. 

Thus cors, cortis, from meaning a pen, a cattle-yard, 
became in media3val Latin curtis, and was used, like 
the German Hof, of the farms and castles built by 
Roman settlers in the provinces of the empire. These 
farms became the centres of villages and towns, and in 
the modern names of Vraucourt, Graincourt, Liencourt, 
Mcujnicourt, Aubignicourt, the older names of Vari 
curtis, Grant curtis, Leonii curtis, Manii curtis , Albini 
curtis, have been discovered. 10 

Lastly, from meaning a fortified place, curtis rose 

6 Town, too, is originally a hedge, the German Zaun . In Scotland 
town stiU means a farmhouse, a hamlet. 

Mannier, Etudes sur les Noms des VUles : Paris, 1861, p. xxvi 

Honze, Etude sur la Signification des Noms de Luux c?i France : Paris, 
1861. 
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Sf to ie dignity of a royal residence, and "became syiij 
^nymous with palace. The two names haying started 
from the same place, met again at the end of their 
long career. 

Now, if we were told that a word which in Sanskrit} 
means cow-pen had assumed in Greek the meaning of 
palace , and had given rise to derivatives such as 
courteous (civil, refined), courtesy (a graceful inclina¬ 
tion of the body, expressive of respect), to court (to 
pay attentions, or to propose marriage), many people 
would be incredulous. It is therefore of the greatest 
use to see with our own eyes how, in modern lan¬ 
guages, words are polished down, in order to feel less 
sceptical as to a similar process of attrition in the 
history of the more ancient languages of the world. 

"While names such as palace and court , and many 
others, point back to an early pastoral state of society, 
and could have arisen only among shepherds and hus¬ 
bandmen, there are other words which we still use, 
and which originally could have arisen only in a sea¬ 
faring community. Thus government , or to govern , 
is derived from the Latin gubernare. This gubernare 
is a foreign word in Latin; that is to say, it was 
borrowed by the Romans from the Greeks, who at a 
very early time had sailed westward, discovered Italy, 
and founded colonies there, just as in later times the 
nations of Europe sailed further west, discovered 
America, and planted new colonies there. The Greek 
word which in Italy was changed into gubernare was 
kubcmdn , and it meant originally to handle the rudder, 
or to steer. It was then transferred to the person or 
persons entrusted with the direction of public affairs, 
and at last came to mean to rule. 
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ister meant, etymologically, a small man; 

«s used in opposition to magister, a big man^ 
mister is connected,with minus, less; magister with 
magis, more. Hence minister, a servant, a servant 
of the Crown, a minister. From minister came the 
La,tin ministerium, service; in French contracted 
into metier, a profession. A minstrel was originally 
a professional artist, and more particularly a singer 
or poet. Even in the Mystery Plays, the theatrical 
representations of portions of the Old or New Testa¬ 
ment story, such as still continue to be performed 
at Ammergau in Bavaria, mystery is a corruption 
of ministerium; it meant a religious ministry or 
service, and had nothing to do with mystery. It 
ought to be spelt with an i, therefore, and not with 
a y. 


There is a background to almost every word which 
we are using; only it is darkened by ages, and re¬ 
quires to be lighted up. Thus lord, which in modern 
English has become synonymous with nobleman, was 
in Anglo-Saxon hldf-ord, which is supposed by some 
to mean ord, the origin, of hlaf, loaf; while others, 
more correctly, look upon it as a corruption of hldf- 
weard , the warder of bread. 11 It corresponds to the 
German Brotherr , and meant originally employer, 
master, lord. Lady in Anglo-Saxon is hleefdige (ori- 


11 See Grimm, Deutsches Wdrterbuch, s. v. ‘ Brotherr,’ first series, 
p. 133. Grimm, iu his llcchtsalterthumer, p. 230, note, says: Lord, 
Ldy, are in A.S. hlaford, hhifdie , hlafdigc. If we derive them from 
h W (loaf), they should be written with d and a; but I do not consider 
this derivation certain. We ought to consider the Old Norse lafavarJr 
(not hleifvardr , lei/vardr). Vilk. cap. 86, p. 159; with Biojiyldvurdr, 
who derives it from lav, collegium. The West Gothic law Inis lavard for 
master as opposed to servant/ 
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ly hldf-wecurdige) , tlie feminine of 7iZo/*-w% 

Z, tlie same as the Danish J<xrZ, was, I believe, 
originally a contraction of ald-or (senior), elder ; 12 earZ, 
therefore, and alder in alderman were originally the 
same word. In Latin, an elder would be senior, and 
this became changed into seigneur, sieur, and at last 
dwindled down to sir. 13 Duke meant originally a 
leader; count , the Latin comes, a companion; baron, 
the mediaeval Latin baro, meant man; and knight, the 
German Enecht, was a servant. Each of these words 
has risen in rank, but they have kept the same dis¬ 
tance from each other. 

As families rose into clans, clans into tribes, tribes 
into confederacies, confederacies into nations, the 
elders of each family naturally formed themselves 
into a senate, senatus meaning a collection of elders. 
The elders were also called the grey-headed, or the 


12 See Grimm, Deutsche GrammatiJc, ii. p. 141. That A. S. carl was 
a contraction of caldor was first pointed out by Lappenberg in his 
History of England. 1 Ealdor or aldor, in Anglo-Saxon, denotes 
princely dignity, without any definition of function whatever. In 
Beowulf it is used as a synonym for cyning , pcoden, and other words 
applied to royal personages. Like many other titles of rank in the 
various Teutonic tongues, it is derived from an adjective implying 
age, though practically this idea does not by any means survive in it, 
any more than it does in the word senior , the origin of the feudal term 
Seigneur. The Homan senatus , the Greek yepouffia, the ecclesiastical 
7rp€cr/3uT€pot, are all examples of a like usage.’—Kemble, Saxons, ii. 
p. 128. That the etymological meaning, however, was never quite for¬ 
gotten, we see from such passages as Bede, ii. 13 seq whore ‘ natu 
■major s ac regis eoneiliarii ’ is translated by ealdormen and frtis cgningas 
Ipeahteras. 

The phonetic changes from ealdor to earl find their analogy in the 
German trie, alnus, which is the same word as cller (O.H.G. dim and 
erVa), and in cller in ellermutier , which is a substitute for elder; that is 
to say,./der became Her, and lUr , rl. 

13 Sere and siri occur as early as 1127. See Trincbera, Syllah. Mcmb. 
Gtcbc. p. 134 : <7€pe &A €(ay8pov. 
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,nd lienee the German Graf, gravio, orio-ina 


But at the head of such senates the 


’* Grimm, in tiis Bcchtsaltcrthiimcr, called attention te „ , 

as* *—<- - 

Id High-German 1 sgraw, inflect, grawer ; it is written with w nrt 
■v,v.md w in the middle of words cannot regularly bo chanceefinto, , 

Grimm 0 h ld l i° imp °? sible to den y the weight of these objections; and if 
nil “fficSi« Cn t M P r °P° u ” (1 another etymology of Graf, free from 
S| f. would bo 1Lscle ss to inquire whether the difficulties 
moved 1 °T f by « th ° eommon etymology of the word, can be re- 

mtndtbat r f rSt C ° n ^ GrilIlm ’ 8 et >' mol °^' and >et us bear in 
mind that in the true spirit of a truth-seeking scholar Grimm was very 
tar from claiming for it absoluto certainty. J 

, p} t Sha11 T cntara a now g ues 3,’ he writes, with his usual modesty. 
aula ° d . IIlsh : German %**». tectum, perhaps also domus, 

' 9 n ™ v J°: ff lr &iyo, ffiravo, would signify comes, socius, like qistallo, 

mc J iSa ^°'- 9tSd 0 ' ThlS fuU form ma - v perhaps be traced in old docu- 
ments. It is supported by the Anglo-Saxon gtrlfa, which in the sense 

Frankkh “T tribunw - corresponds completely with the 

aiEtff’ a !', d b : C ° m0S in E “g lisb «««. rif; so that the 
difficult'. ,1 ' ,ln ! sten ff 13 to be explained as scirc-gerefa. ‘The 
tinnn ^ '? , tbe word does not sound gertefa (rf. rafter, 

the f*’ ? M . tter) ’ d bnow not how to meet, except by the hypothesis that 
jVm-i n “ °" uttons, too, borrowed the name and tho dignity from the 
EdmmV* 1 c lercf ° r ° di - sfl g ured the vowel. We see from the lex 3d 
Anglo-Saxon"] 083 ’ ^ Gan °’ 3 ^ a ) that grew was foreign to the genuine 

bases' v ,lt l ' 10 Pacts P^ aced before us by Grimm, and on which he 
house U j f c .“ mo of Graf. In O.II.G. raco means a beam, not a 
from it • ,l m ° ttld a house, then girdojo might have been derivod 

not exist" in °0 HdP ° . C .° mpanlon ; This wor d girdojo, however, does 
( <risel/in\ r u ■ tuofo'y formed in analogy with gisa/jo 

•sftion Ah'^T^’ 1<? r shann S the same sal or house, and on the suppo- 
>fmn that ravo, a ratter, may also have meant ahorse. ' 

spS * We f C ™ b ; 1P h forical documents, we find that in the earliest 
com ) nrL° ifd ”‘^ Gc T n ’ in «•« Vocabulary St. Galli (vii. 
larlus ^Otili ,n* . ? d ®^ d ’ not Waujo, but by grauc. In the Vocabu- 

1817 ’ P ' 38)l i -°- in tha 1Uh cen- 
at what time 1 ® xplainod h y Grau ^ comitissa by Grafmna, How and 
Secondly if d ;^ aty ° ha , V ° hean cban 6 ed into gravel 

1 • we try to apply the same etymology to the Anglo-Saxon 
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an nations at an early time placed a Icing 
lin the king is called rex , the Sanskrit r kg (raf) and 

gerefa, we find that it refuses to be derived from O.H.G. rdvo , beam, 
which exists in A.S. in the form of ref-ter , rafter. According to this 
etymology tho A.S. word would have been gercefa , not gerefa. Grimm, 
in order to meet this difficulty, is driven to consider gerefa as a foreign 
word in A.S., and he tries to show, but without success,® that both 
the name and the dignity of gerefa were simply taken over from the 


Franks. 

Seeing, therefore, that giravjo is no real word, and that if it wero it 
would not explain the A.S. gerefa, I looked again at Grimm’s objections 
to the former etymology of Graf and I did not think they wero unan¬ 
swerable. ‘ Grdwo , grey l ho says, ‘ has a w , not i/.’ Can w become v? 
Certainly not in the regular growth of German words. But let us con¬ 
sider that we are dealing here with a word which, at a very early time, 
became a title, and a title recognised not only by people speaking Ger¬ 
man, but likewise by people speaking Latin dialects. Now to a Iloman 
the sound of the German w was well-nigh unpronounceable. At tho 
beginning of words a Iloman pronounced the German w as gu ; in tho 
middle of words he pronounced it v. Hence the O.H.G. bid , inflect. 
bldwcr , is in Old Span, blavo, in Italian dialects biavc, in medkeval 
Latin blavus. h The O.H.G. iwa, yew-tree, is Italian iva, French if. 

In trying to pronounce grd , or grdwer , a Roman provincial would have 
pronounced the w as v ; and, with the usual termination io, he would havo 
changed the German word into the Latin gravio. And is this a merely 
hypothetical form? By no means. We find the form gravio in the 
Charta Chlodovei III., apud Mabilloniura, tom. iii. SS. Ord. S. Benedicti, 
p. 617 (see Du Cange, s. v.). We find it in Paulus Warnefridus, lib. v. 
* De GestisLangob.’ cap. 26 : ‘ Cum Comite Bajoariorum quam Gravionem 
dicunt.’ Grafio , graffio , and graphic are modifications of one and the 
same word, all authenticated by passages from mediaeval charters and 
books. 0 

If tho original form of Graf had been giravjo , how could it be explained 
that neither in German nor in Latin documents do we ever meet with 
the initial syllable ge or gi, but always with gr? d If, on the contrary, 


a See Schmidt, Die Gesetze der Angclsachsen , p. 597. 
b See Diez, Grammatik, p. 305 ; Lexicon , s. v. * Biavo.’ 

« See Du Cange, s. v. * Grafio,' in Lege Salica, tit. 34, § 5. Graffio in 
Vita S. Eligiif lib. ii. cap. 52. Charta Kenuffi Regis Merciorum, tom. i. 
M'oicsf. Angl. p. 100. Graphic, Anastasius, in Hadriano P. P. p. 106. 

<* Waitz found garafio in one MS. See Leo Meyer, in Kuhn's ZciP 
i drift, v. p. 157. 
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in Maliaraja; and this rex, the Fremj 
eant originally steersman, from reg ere, 


we look on gravio as the latinised form of an old German word, the 
anomalous change of w into v is explained, and the official form qi'avio 
serves as a new starting-point in the history of this much disputed 
title. 

Grimm’s etymology of Graf is by no means tho only one which has 
been opposed to that of Graf as the grey or tho elder. Kemble, in his 
Saxons in England , ii. p. 151, writes : 

‘ Tho exact moaning and etymology of gcrifa have hitherto eluded tho 
researches of our best scholars, and yet, perhaps, few words have been 
more zealously investigated ; if I add another to the number of attempts 
to solve the riddle, it is only because I believe the force of the word will 
become much more evident when we have settled its genuine derivation ; 
and that philology has yet a part to play in history which has not been 
duly recognised/ 

After recapitulating Grimm’s objections to the etymology of graf= 
grey, Kemble continues : — 


^ ‘ More plausibility lay in the etymology of gertj a adopted by Spelniaii. 
'Ibis rested upon the assumption that gcrlfa was equivalent to geredfa, 
and that it was derived from redfan, to pluuder. This view was 
strengthened by the circumstanco of the word being frequently translated 
by exactor , the levying of fines and the like being a characteristic part 
of a reeve’s duties. But this view is unquestion a bly erroneous. In the 
hr. : fc place gerifa could not havo been universally substituted for tho 
more accurate geredfa, which last word never occurs, any more than on 
tiie othor hand does refan or redfan. Socondly, an Anglo-Saxon gerifa, 
if tor geredfa , would necessarily imply a High-Dutch garaujgo, a word 
which we not only do not find, but which bears no resemblance to kravo 
and gravo, which we do find. ... I am naturally very diffident of 
my own opinion in a case of so much obscurity, and where many 
profound thinkers have failed of success; still it seems to me that 
gerifa may possibly be referable to the word refan or rtf an, to 
call aloud; if this be so. the names denote bannitor , the summoning 
or proclaiming officer, him by whose summons or proclamation the 
court and the levy of the foremen were called together; and this sugges¬ 
tion answers more nearly than any other to the nature of the origi¬ 
nal office. In this sense, too, a reeve’s district is called his manunq 
bannum/ 


Schmidt, in his Gcsctzr der Angelsachsen, is inclined to defend Spel- 
man’s view, and brings evidence to show that the diphthong ed in Anglo- 
^axon may be spelt as e, and that forms like geredfa , croefa . occur 
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■tejei'i. 15 The Teutonic nations, on the contrary, 
%aicaQ Konig or King, and this corresponds to 
nslcrit pan aka. What did it mean? It simply 
meant father, the father of a family, ‘ the Icing of his 
own kin,’ the first of a clan, the father of a people. 16 


Lappontierg, too, in his History of England , and his translator, Mr. 
Thorpe (vol. ii. p. 328, note), both seem favourable to this etymology. 

Richthofen in his Altfrimsches Wbrlerbuch, after rejecting the ety¬ 
mologies of Grimm, Spelman, Lappenberg, and others, takes up tho 
defence of an old derivation of Graf from lyp&fetv, which Kemble had 
consigned ‘to the storehouse of blunders.’ ‘Nothing remains,’ says 
Richthofen, * but to return to the opinion so common in old books, that 
the word is borrowed from the Greek ypeupevs, a writer. He points to the 
French greffier, i. e. graphiarius, and he thinks that the word was intro¬ 
duced by the Franks into Germany, and from Germany imported into 
the Northern countries. 

The chief objection' to Richthofen’s derivation is the fact that, 
according to Savigny’s researches, the office of graf was an old German 
office, and could not have had originally a Greek or Latin name. 
i (Whatever its etymology,’ says Waitz, no mean authority, ‘ the name of 
Graf is certainly German.’ 

For that very reason the derivation from graw , grey, would, I think, 
be preferable. But though I consider that the derivation of gravio 
from graw can be defended, I am by no means certain that, a better 
etymology may not be discovered; nor should I bo at all surprised if 
the Anglo-Saxon gerefa turned out to be etymologically unconnected with 
the German graf. 

Prof. Leo Meyer (in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , v. 155), called attention to tho 
Gothic ga-grcfii in the sense of command, as supplying an etymology of 
the O.H.G. graw, and he derived gagrefti from the Sanskrit root kalp 
or k/i p. But this would be in defiance of Grimm’s law, which requires 
a Sanskrit aspirate in place of the Gothic media. For tho samo reason 
Gothic gritan cannot be identified with Sanskrit brand. 

15 Though in Sanskrit r%an seoms to bo derived from r &g } to be 
brilliant, it is really derived from the root ar g, from which ri^u, 
straight, and radish tho., straightest. 

19 The ‘‘xact derivation and meaning of Icing have been mooted points 
among German scholars. That king corresponds to Sanskrit ^anaka 
has never been denied, but opinions differ as to the exact process by 
which the Sanskrit and German words were derived from tho root g a n 
(gun), to create, and how they came to assume the meaning of king. 
In Sanskrit g anaka* means producing, parent, then king. Ganaki, in 


P&7*. vii. 3, 35, schol. 
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icld what was the original, and what is stil 
nm meaning of queen? In German we hav* 
formed a feminine of Konig, namely, Konigin . 
In English, on the contrary, the old word for mother 
has been retained, and ciuen in A.S. means queen. 
In the translation of the Bible by Ulfilas, in the 


the sense of mother or queen, does not exist in Sanskrit, but the analo¬ 
gous form 7 vvaKi has been preserved in die Greek genitive ywaiK-6s. f 
Wife in Sanskrit is gn& (i. e. gan&), ^aniA, and g an mother and 
wife. 

Grimm ( Jleohtsaltertkimer , p. 230), after putting together the Old 
Norse koniing-r (shortened to Jcongr ), the A.S. cyning , the Old Saxon 
Jcuning , the Old High-German chuninc , remarks: ‘ I think we are not- 
allowed to derive chuninc , kuning , from kuni (genus), O.H.G. chunni , 
Old Norse kyn, because from kgn, the Old Norse, could only have 
formed kgnhigr, not konungr? & Ho then points out that there exists 
in Old Norse ko?ir, in the sense of noble and king. This konr is repre¬ 
sented in the Edda (Rigsmal, 38) as the youngest son of Jarl , Jarl him¬ 
self being tho son of Fadir ok Morf.ir , father and mother. The forms 
corresponding to the O.N. kojir in Gothic and Old High-German would 
have been kuns and chun or cho 7 i, which have not been preserved ; but tho 
O.H.S. chuninc may bo considered as derived from it. The correspond¬ 
ing Gothic form would have been kuniggs. 

I hold that O.N. konr and konungr , O.H.G. chuninc , A.S. cgnirg, were 
common Aryan words, not formed out of German materials, and there¬ 
fore not to be explained as regular German derivatives, but preserved as 
relics of an earlier period of language, and phonetically adapted to the 
peculiar pronunciation of the different Aryan races. I find that Bopp 
{Comp. Gr. 950) Likes nearly the same view. He considers the n of 
ing as a phonetic modification, and identifies the Teutonic suffix ing 
with Sanskrit aka. He then continues : ‘ If this be so, we are allowed 
to compare O.H.G. forms like kun-ing, king (also kun-ig ), thonee kun- 
inga , with Sanskrit formations in aka (nart-aka, dancer), and with 
Greek formations in a-uos ( <pu\-a-Ko-s ). I prefer this to ascribing the i 
to the time of tho undivided Aryan language, and explaining i~nga by 
Sanskrit i-ka, as, for instance, in khan-i-ka, digger. Probably 
kun-in-g signified originally man—/car* i£oxhv —and corresponds in root 
and suffix to the Sanskrit g a n - a - k a, father, as creator. 


f See Curtius, in Kuhn’s Zdischrift, iv. 216. 

8 Richthofen in his Altfriesisches Wortcrhuch , p. 870, brings further 
evidence to show that the German words for king cannot be derived from 
tho German words for race. 
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century, we meet with qycns and qyin6> mea 1 
t? iv if e and woman . In the eleventh century we 
read in Notker, Sol chena iro charal furliten uncle 
minnon , tf a wife shall fear and love her husband/ 
After the fifteenth century the word is no longer 
used in High-German, but in the Scandinavian lan¬ 
guages the word still lives, Icarl and Icona still mean¬ 
ing man and wife. 

We thus see how languages reflect the history of 
nations, and how, if ..properly analysed, almost every 
word will tell us of many vicissitudes through which 
it passed on its way from Central Asia to India or to 
Persia, to Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, to Russia, 
Gaul, Germany, the British Isles, America, Hew Zea¬ 
land; nay, back again, in its world-encompassing 
migrations, to India and the Himalayan regions from 
which it started. Many a word has thus gone the 
round of the world, and it may go the same round 
again and again. For although words change in 
sound and meaning to such an extent that not one 
single letter remains the same, and that their meaning 
becomes the very opposite of what it originally was, 
yet it is important to observe, that since the beginning 
of the world no new addition has ever been made to 
the substantial elements of speech, any more than to 
the substantial elements of nature. There is a con¬ 
stant change in language, a coming and going of 
words; but no man can ever invent an entirely new 
word. We speak to all intents and purposes substan¬ 
tially the same language as the earliest ancestors of 
our race ; and, guided by the hand of scientific ety¬ 
mology, we may pass on from century to century 
through the darkest periods of the world’s history, 
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e/ stream of language on which we ourselve^ 
viare^oving carries us back to those distant regions 
where we seem to feel the presence of our earliest 
forefathers, and to hear the voices of the earth-born 
soils of Mann. 

Those distant regions in the history of language 
are, no doubt, the most attractive, and, if cautiously 
explored, full of instructive lessons to the historian 
and the philosopher. But before we ascend to those 
distant heights, we must learn to walk on the smoother 
ground of modern speech. The advice of Leibniz, 
that the Science of Language should be based on the 
study of modern dialects, has been but too much 
neglected, and the results of that neglect are visible 
in many works on Comparative Philology. Confining 
ourselves therefore for the present chiefly to the 
modern languages of Europe, let us see how we can 
establish the four fundamental points which constitute 
the Mctgna Charta of our science. 


1. The same Word takes different Forms in Different 
Languages . 


This sounds almost like a truism. If the six 
dialects which sprang from Latin have become six 
independent languages, it would seem to follow that 
the same Latin word must have taken a different form 
in each of them. French became different from 
Italian, Italian from Spanish, Spanish from Portu¬ 
guese, because the same Latin words were pro¬ 
nounced differently by the inhabitants of the coun- 
tricn conquered or colonised by Home, so that, after 
a time, the language spoken by the colonists of Gaul 




IFFEEENT FOE MS ;IN DIFFERENT LANG UAGE: 

Jw/ to be unintelligible to tlie colonists of Sp; 
ertheless, if we are told that the French meme is 
the same as the Italian rnedesimo , and that both are 
derived from the Latin ipse, we begin to see that even 
this first point requires to be carefully examined, and 
may help to strengthen our arguments against all 
etymology which trusts to vague similarity of sound 
or meaning. 

How then can French meme bo derived from Latin 
ipse? By a process which is strictly genealogical, 
and which furnishes us with a safer pedigree than that 
of the Montmorencys, or any other noble family. In 
Old French meme is spelt meisme , which comes very 
near to Spanish mismo and Portuguese mesmo. The 
corresponding term in Proven9al is meclesme , which 
throws light on the Italian rnedesimo . Instead of 
medesme , Old Proven9al supplies smetessme. In order 
to connect this with Latin ipse, we have only to con¬ 
sider that ipse passes through Old Provewal eps into 
Provemral eis, Italian esso , Spanish ese, and that the 
Old Spanish esora represents ipsa hard, as French en¬ 
core represents hanc horam . If es is ipse , essme would 
be ipsissimum , Prove^al medesme , metipsissimum , and 
Old Provencal smetessme , semetipsissimum. 17 

To a certain point it is a matter of historical rather 
than of philological inquiry, to find out whether the 
English beam is the German Baum. Beam in Anglo- 
Saxon is beam , Frisian bam , Old Saxop. bam and torn, 
Middle High-German bourn , Modern High-German 
Bau m. It is only when we come to Gothic bagms that 
philological arguments come in, in order to explain 


17 Diez, GrammatiJc and Lexicon, s. v. 
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of g before in. This must be explained b; 
of bcagm into beawm , and lastly into beam. 1 
we take any word common to all the Teutonic 
dialects, we shall find that it varies in each, and that 
it varies according to certain laws. Thus, to hear is 
in Gothic hausjan , in Old Norse heyra , in Old Saxon 
liorian , in Anglo-Saxon hyran , in Old High-German 
horran , in Swedish kora , in 'Danish /tore, in Dutch 
hooren, in Modern German horen. 

We have only to remember that English ranges, 
as far as its consonants go, with Gothic and Low- 
German, while Modern German belongs to the third 
or High-German stage, in order to discover without 
difficulty the meaning of many a German word by 
the mere application of Grimm’s Law. Thus:— 



i. 

Drei is three 
Du is thou 
Dcnn is then 
Burch is through 
DenJcen is to think 
Drang is throng 
Durst is thirst 


n. 

Zehn is ten 
Zagel is tail 
Zahn is tooth 
Zaun is town 
Zinn i3 tin 
Zerren is to tear 
Zange is tong 


m. 

Tag is dag 
Trommel is drum 
Traum is dream 
T(h)cuer is dear 
T\h)au is dew 
Taubc is dove 
Teich is dough . 


If we compare tear with the Erench larme, a mere 
consultation of historical documents would carry us 
from tear to the earlier forms, taer, telir , teller , taker , 
to Gothic taejr. The A.S. taker, however, carries us 
back, even more simply than the Gothic tagr , to the 
corresponding form dahry in Greek, and (d)asru in 
Sanskrit. We saw in our last Lecture how every 
Greek d is legitimately represented in Anglo-Saxon 
by and k by h. Hence taker is dakry. In the 
same manner there is no difficulty in tracing the 


II. 


19 Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, ii. 66 ; i. 261. 
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larme back to Latin lacruma. Tbe quest" 
arises, are tidiery and lacruma cognate terms ? 
Tbe secondaiy suffix m-a in lacruma is easily ex¬ 
plained, and we then have Greek ddkry and Latin 
lacru, differing only by their initals. Here a pho¬ 
netic law must remove the last difference. D, if 
pronounced without a will, is apt to lapse into L. 
Dakry, therefore, could become lacru , and both can 
be derived from a root dak , to bite. 19 Only let it 
be borne in mind that, although an original d may 
dwindle down to Z, no Z in the Aryan languages 
was ever changed into d , and that it would be wrong 
to say that Z and d are interchangeable. 

, The following table will show at a glance a few of 
the descendants of the Latin preposition ante — 

ANTE, before. 

It. ami; Sp. antes; Old Fr. ans } aim ( ainsne—aink , elder). 


ANTE IPSUM. 

Old Fr. aingois , before. 

It. anzianc ; Sp. anciano; Fr. ancien, old. 

ABANTE, from before. 

It. avanti; Fr. avant , before. 

It. avanzare; Sp. avanzar; Fr. avanccr , to bring forward. 
It. vantaggio; Sp. ventaja; Fr. avantage, advantage. 


DEABANTE. 

It. davanti; Fr. devant , before. 

Fr. devancer , to get before. 

If instead of a Latin we take a Sanskrit word, and 
follow it through all its vicissitudes from the earliest 
to the latest times, we see no less clearly how in¬ 
evitably one aud the same word assumes different 
forms in different dialects. Tooth in Sanskrit is \ 

19 SeeM.M., in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, v. 152; Pott, Etymologische Forsch- 
ungen, ii. 58-60, 442, 450. 
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■in. danta/i, but genitive of the old bas_, 
— Tbe same ' n ' or<i appears in Latin as dens, 
dcwis, in Gothic as tunthus, in English as tooth, in' 
Modern German as Zahn. All the changes are ’ac¬ 
cording- to law, and it is not too much to say that in 
die different languages the common word for tooth 
could hardly have appeared under any form but that 
in which we find it. But is the Greek odous, odontos, 
the same word as dens? And is the Greek oddntes, ' 
the Latin dentes, a mere variety of edontes and 
edentes, the eaters ? I am inclined to admit that the 
0 in oddntes is a merely phonetic excrescence, for 
although I know of no other well-established case in 
Greek where a simple initial d assumes this prosthetic 
■vowel, it would be against all rules of probability to 
suppose that Greek had lost the common Aryan term 
01 teeth, danta, and replaced it by a new and inde¬ 
pendent word so exactly like the one which it had 
alien up. Prosthetic vowels are very common in 
n eek before certain double consonants, and before 


’ ^ n ’ m '"° The addition of an initial o in oddntes 
S pr ? visionall y be admitted. But if so, it follows 


that odontes cannot be a mere variety of edontes. 
.l° r ^ herever Greek has these initial vowels, while 
■ iey are wanting in Sanskrit, Latin, &c., they are, 
rp! ^ e ^ rue sense of the word* pi-ostlietic vowels. 
(-< aie , llot . ra( ^ e al, but mei-ely adscititious in 
et v, w ile if oddntes were derived from the root 

inifT Sh ° uld llave to admit the loss of a radical 
U 7° Wel in ab tbe members of the Aryan family 
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-pt Greek — an admission unsupported by 
halogy. 21 

In languages which possess no ancient literature 
the charm of tracing words back from century to 
century to its earliest form is of course lost. Con¬ 
temporary dialects, however, with their extraordinary 
varieties, teach us even there the same lessons, show¬ 
ing that language must change and is always chang¬ 
ing, and that similarity of sound is the same unsafe 
guide here a3 elsewhere. One instance must suffice. 
Man in Malay is orang ; hence orang utan , the man 
of the forest, the Orangutang. This orang is pro¬ 
nounced in different Polynesian dialects, rang , oran , 
olan , lan, ala, la , na , da , ra 22 

We now proceed to a consideration of our second 
point. 


2. The same Word takes different Forms in the 
same Language. 

There are, as you know, many Teutonic words 
which, through two distinct channels, found their 
way twice into the literary language of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. They were imported into 
England at first by Saxon pirates, who gradually 
dislodged the Homan conquerors and colonists from 
their castra and colonies , and the Welsh inhabitants 
from their villages, and whose language formed the 
first permanent stratum of Teutonic speech in these 
islands. They introduced such words as, for in¬ 
stance, weardian , to ward, wile , cunning, wise , manner. 
These words were German words, peculiar to that soft 


21 See Schleicher, Compendium, § 43. 

22 Logan, Journal of Indian Archipelago , iii, p. 6G5. 
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jet of German which is known by the name^ 
jg^German, and whieli was spoken on those north¬ 
ern coasts from whence the Juts, the Angles, and 
Saxons embarked on their freebooting expeditions. 

Another branch of the same German stem was the 
'I[igh-German, spoken by the Franks and other 
Teutonic tribes, who became the conquerors of Gaul, 
and who, though they adopted in time the language 
of then - Roman subjects, preserved nevertheless in 
their conversational idiom a large number of their 
own home-spun words. The French or Frankish 
language is now a Romanic dialect, and its grammar 
is but a blurred copy of the grammar of Cicero. 

ut its dictionary is full of Teutonic words, more or 
less Komanised to suit the pronunciation of the 
Roman inhabitants of Gaul, Among warlike terms 
Oi German origin, we find in French guerre , the same 
as war ; massacre, from metzeln , to cut down, or mctz- 
gen,' to butcher, which was originally derived from 
Latin macellum, meat-markets; macellarins , butcher; 
ouberge, Italian albergo , the German Herberge bar¬ 
racks for the army, Old High-Germ an heriberga; 
bivouac , the German Beiwacht; boulevard German 
Bollwerk; bourg, German Burg; breche, a breach, from 
brechen; havresac, German Hafcrsack; haver on, Old 
High-German habaro, oats; 23 canapsa, the German 
Rnappsack, Ess-sack , from knappen, knabern , or 
bchnappsack ; 24 eperon , Italian sperone , German 
&porn j heraut , Italian araldo , German Herold, i. e. 


Spo M. M., tibtr Deutsche Srhattirung Bomantichcr Worte, in Kuhn’s 
6ntschrift. , t. p. H. 

To-n^ liUne ^' ^ ortcrbuch dcr Allmarkkch-plattdeutscJien ^ fund art, 

J-oOU, s. V. 
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try alt, or from Old High-German harm, Fre: 
to call; marechal, Old German mariscalco. 

Many maritime words, again, came from German, 
more particularly from Low-German. French cha- 
loupe == Sloop, Dutch sloep ; cahute = Dutch kajuit, 
German Kaue, or Koje; stribord, the right side of 
a ship, English starboard, Anglo-Saxon stcorbord, 
Steuerbord; havre, Hafen; Nord, Sud, Est, Ouest, all 
come from German. 

But much commoner words are discovered to be 
German under a French disguise. Thus, hate, hedge, 
is the Old High-German haga, the Modem German 


H ecke, the English hay, and probably ha ha • 25 pre¬ 


served also in hips and haws ; hair, to hate, Anglo- 
Saxon kalian • hameau, hamlet, Heim ; hater, to haste; 
honnir, to blame. Gothic hdunjan, hohnen; harangue, 
(h)ring, as in ringleader. The initial h betrays the 
German origin of all these words. Again, ehoisw, to 
choose, is hiesen, A.S. ceosan, Gothic Jciusan,ov Gothic 
kausjan, to examine; danser, tanzen; causer, to chat, 
hosen ; derober, to rob, rauben ; Spier, to spy, spdhen ; 


gratter, kratzen; grimper, to climb, klimmen; grincer, 
grinsen, or Old High-German grimisdn; gripper, 
gr ifen; rotir, rosten; tvrer, to tear; tomber, to tumble; 
guinder, to wind; deguerpir, to throw away, werfen. K 

It was this language, this Germanised Latin, which 
was adopted by the Norman invaders of France, 
themselves equally Teutonic, and representing ori¬ 
ginally that third branch of the Teutonic stock of 


51 Capitulaires de Charles le Chauve, tit. xxxvi.: ' Quicunquo istis 
t-mporibuK casteUa et firmitates et haias sine nostro verbo fecerint.* 
Brachet, Diction, etymologique . 

^ 26 Sf*e Iiiez, Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen , passim. Bor ring, 
Sur ia LiinUi ntridionale de la Monarchic danoisc , 
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/which is known by the name of Scandinavia; 
Normans, or Northmen, speaking their newly- 
acquired Franco-Roman dialect, became afterwards 
the victors of Hastings, and their language, for a 
time, ruled supreme in the palaces, law courts, 
churches, and colleges of England. The same thing, 
however, which had happened to the Frank con¬ 
querors of Gaul and the Norman conquerors of Neus- 
tria happened again to the Norman conquerors of 
England. They had to acquire the language of 
their conquered subjects; and as the Franks, though 
attempting to speak the language of the Roman 
provincials, retained large numbers of barbaric terms, 
the Normans, though attempting to conform to the 
rules of the Saxon grammar, retained many a Nor¬ 
man word which they had brought with them from 
France. 

Thus the German word wise was common to the 



High and the Low branches of the German language; 
it was a word as familiar to the Frank invaders of Gaul 
as it was to the Saxon invaders of England. In the 
mouths of the Roman citizens of France, however, the 
German initial W had been replaced by the more gut¬ 
tural sound of gu. Wise had become guise , and in this 
new form it succeeded in gaining a place side by side 
with its ancient prototype, wise. By the same process 
guile, the old French guile, was adopted in English, 
though it was the same word originally as the Anglo- 
Saxon wile , which we have in wily. The changes 
have been more violent through which the Old High- 
German wetti, a pledge (Gothic vadi), became changed 
into the mediaeval Latin wadium or vadium, 27 Italian 


27 Diez, Lexicon Comparativum, s. v. 
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and French gage . Nevertheless, we must 
‘nise in the verbs to engage or disengage Norman 
varieties of the same word, which is preserved in the 
pure Saxon forms to let and to ived, 2S literally to bind 
or to pledge. 

There are many words of the same kind which 
have obtained admittance twice into the language of 
England, once in their pure Saxpn form, and again 
in, their Roman disguise. Words beginning in Italian 
with gua , gue, gui are almost invariably of German 
origin. A few words are mentioned, indeed, in 
which a Latin v seems to have been changed into g. 
But as, according to general usage, Latin v remains v 
in the Romance dialects, it would be more correct to 
admit that in these exceptional cases Latin words had 
first been adopted and corrupted by the Germans, and 
then, as beginning with German w , and not with 
Latin v, been readopted by the Roman provincials. 

These exceptional cases, however, are very few, and 
somewhat doubtful. It was natural, no doubt, to 
derive the Italian guado , a ford, the French gue , from 
Latin vadum. But the initial gua points first to 
German, and there we find in Old High-German wat , 
a ford, watan , to wade. The Spanish vadear may be 
derived from Latin, or it may owe its origin to a 
confusion in the minds of those who were speaking 
and thinking in two languages, a Teutonic and a 
Romanic. The Latin vadum and the German wat 
may claim a distant relationship. 

Guere in je ne erois gubre was for a time traced 
back to parum , varium , valide , avare , or grandem rem , 


28 In the North one still hears such expressions as ‘I’ll wad ye a 
pound ‘ I’ll wad it is so.’ 



Wen9al granren. But, like the Italian gua 
Les from wdri , true, which gradually assumed 
the meaning of very. 20 The Latin verus changes to 
vero and vrai. 


Guastare , French gater , has been traced back to 
Latin vastare ; but it is clearly derived from Old 
High-German wastjan , to waste, though again a con¬ 
fusion of the two words may be admitted in the minds 
of the bilingual Franks. 

Gu$pe> wasp, is generally derived from vespa; it 
really comes from the German WespeP 

It has frequently been pointed out that this very 
fact, the double existence of the same word (' warden 
and guardian , &c.), has added much to the strength 
and variety of English. Slight shades of meaning can 
thus be kept distinct, which in other languages must 
be allowed to run together. The English brisk, frisky, 
and f resh 9 all come from the same source. 31 Yet 
there is a great difference between a brisk horse, a 
frisky horse, and a fresh horse—a difference which it 
would be difficult to express in any other language. 
It is a cause of weakness in language if many ideas 
have to be expressed by the same word, and fresh in 
English, though relieved by brisk, and frisky , em¬ 
braces still a great variety of conceptions. We hear 
of a fresh breeze, of fresh water (opposed to stag- 


Diez, Lexicon Comp. s. v., second edition, proposes weiger instead 
of wdri. 

80 hal. golpe and wipe, Span, vulpcja, Fr. goupil , Lat. vulpecirfa, 
an( a few more words of the same kind, mentioned by Diez (p. 267), the 
cau^* of confusion is less clear; but even if admitted ah real exceptions, 
t ley would in no way invalidate the very general rule. 

tt ? TlmTn ^ Beutscli ' Grammatik, ii. 63, friskan , frask, fruskun ; 

. .G .friscing, victima (caro recens ), f rischling, porcellus. 
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;), of fresh butter, of fresh, news, of a fresli h$ 
esliman, of freshness of body and mind; and such 
a variation as a brisk fire, a brisk debate, is therefore 
all the more welcome. Fresh has passed through a 
Latin channel, as may be seen from the change of its 
vowel, and to a certain extent from its taking in 
ref reshment the suffix rnent, which is generally, though 
not entirely, restricted to Latin words. 32 Under a tho¬ 
roughly foreign form it exists in English as fresco , 
in fresco-paintings, so called because the paint was 
applied to the walls whilst the plaster was still fresh 
or damp. 

The same process explains the presence of double 
forms, such as ship and skiff, the French esguif; from 
which is derived the Old French esquiper , the Modern 
French equiper, the English to equip. Or again, sloop 
and shallop, the French chalmpe. 

Thus hank and bench are German; banquet is Ger¬ 
man Eomanised. 

Bar is German (O.H.G. para); barrier is Eo¬ 
manised. Cf. Span, barra, a bar, French embarras, 
and English embarrassed. 


Ball is German; balloon Eomanised. 

To pack is German ; bagage Eomanised. 

Ring , a circle, is German; O.H.G. bring. To ha¬ 
rangue, to address a ring, to act as a ringleader, is 
Eomanised; It. aringa, Fr. la harangue. 

Sometimes it happens that the popular instinct 
of etymology reacts on these Eomanised German 
words, and, after tearing off their foreign mask, re-*- 
stores to them a more homely expression. Thus the 


3-2 After Saxon verbs, mcnt is found in shipment , easement, fulfilment, 
forcbodcment. 


Ml NlST/fy, 
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in Krebs, the O.H.G. lerebiz, is originally t 
— word as * he English crab. This krebiz appears 
in French as Screvisse ; it returned to England in this 
outlandish form, and was by an off-hand etymology 
i educed to the Modern English crayfish. 

Thus filibuster seems to be derived from the Spanish 
jilibote or flibote, but the Spanish word itself was a 
corruption of the English fly-boat. 

And as the German elements entered into the 
English language at various times and under various 
forms, so did the Latin. Latin elements flowed into 
England at four distinct periods, and through four 
distinct channels* 

First, through the Roman legions and Roman 
colonists, from the time of Caesar’s conquest, 55 b.c., 
o the withdrawal of the Roman legions in 412 : 

{ colonial coin ; castra= Chester ( ceastra); stratum = 
street (straet). 

Secondly, through the Christian missionaries and 
^ rom the of St. Augustine’s landing in 
^ the time of Alfred: e.g. candela = candle ; 

ytiahe = church; decanus — dean ; regula = rule ; 
COi ^ crown ; discus ~ dish ; uncia = inch. 

Thirdly, through the Norman nobility and Norman 
ecclesiastics and lawyers, who, from the days of Ed- 
Ward the Confessor, brought into England a large 
Lumber of Latin terms, either in their classical or in 
ieir vulgar and Romanised form. 

Fourthly, through the students of the classical 
* eiature of Rome, since the revival of learning to 
e present day. These repeated importations of 
a in words account for the coexistence in English 
0 such terms as minster and monastery. Minster 




>uri(i/ its way into English through the Chr: 
.issionaries, and is found in its corrupt or Anglicised 
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form in the earliest documents of the Ansrlo-Saxon 
language. Monastery was the same word, only pro¬ 
nounced with less corruption by later scholars, or 
clergymen, familiar with the Latin idiom. Thus 
paragraph is the Latin paragraplms, but slightly 
altered; pilcrow, pylcrafte, and paraf, are vulgar cor¬ 
ruptions of the same word. 33 Arithmetic in the 
middle ages was called Awgrim or algrim. The idea 
which children at school connected with the name, 
requires no explanation. But even more extraordi¬ 
nary is the etymology of the word suggested by the 
author of an early English treatise, Craft of Algrim, 
mentioned hi Mr. Thomas Wright’s edition of the 
Alliterative Poem on the Deposition of King Richard II., 
1838, p. 58. ‘ The name of this craft is in Latyn 

Algorismus, and in English Algrim, and it is namid 
off Algos, that is to say, craft, and rismus, that is, 
noimbre, and ffor this skille it is called craft of 
nounbringe. Or it is named off en, that is, in, and 
gogos, that is, ledyng, and rismus, that is, nounbre, 
as to say, ledynge in to nounbre. Or it is named 
after the Philozophare that ffrist contrevyd it, wos 
name was Algus, &c.’ 

The real origin of the word algorismus is explained 
by M. Beinaud in his Memoire sur VInde, p. 303. 

‘Je me permettrai ici une conjecture. Dans les 
traites latins du moyen age, le nouveau systeme de 
numeration est designe par la denomination d!Algo¬ 
rismus ou Algorilhmus. D’un autre cote, les mots 
Algorismus et Alkhorismus et Algorithmus servent a 


33 See Prumptoriion Parvulorum, p. 398. 
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tr un ecrivain arabe surnomme Al-Kharv. 
liarizmin , du nom du Kharizm, sa patrie 
crivain s’6tait occupe de la science des noinbres. 
II me parait que le nom donne an nouveau systeme 
de numeration n’est pas autre que celui du personnage 
dont les ecrits, traduits en latin, avaient repandu la 
connaissance de ce systeme en Occident. 5 This native 
of Kharizm, quoted as Alchoarizam magistcr Indorum , 
was Mohammed ben Musa, who wrote in the first 
half of the ninth century, and whose treatise on 
Algebra was at an early time translated into 
Latin. 34 


In a similar way, the verb to blame became natu¬ 
ralised in England through the Norman Conquest. 
The original Latin or Greek word from which the 
French bldmer was derived kept its place in the form 
of to blaspheme in the more cultivated language of 
the realm. Triumph was a Latin word, naturally 
used in the ecclesiastical and military language of 
every country. In its degraded form, la iviomphe , it 
was peculiar to French, and was brought into Eng¬ 
land by the Norman nobility as trump , tramp card. 30 
We can watch the same process more fully in the 
history of the French language. That language 
teems with Latin words which, under various dis¬ 
guises, obtained repeated admittance into its dic¬ 
tionary. They came first with the legions that 
settled in Gaul, and whose more or less vulgar 
dialects supplanted the Celtic idiom of the country. 
They came again in the track of Christian mission¬ 
aries, and not unfrequently were smuggled in for the 
third time by the classical scholars of a later age. 


3i See Lectures, vol. i. p. 166. 3i Trench, On Words, p. 156. 
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Che g Latin sacramemtum , in its military accepts 
le the French serment; in its ecclesiasi 
leaning it appears as sacrement. Redemption in its 
military sense, became the French rangon , ransom; in 
its religious meaning it preserved the less mutilated 
form of redemption. Other words belonging to the 
same class are achetei ’, 36 to buy, accepter , to accept, 
both derived from the Latin acceptare. Chetif, 
miserable (sometimes pronounced ch’ti), 31 and captif 
both from Latin captivus. Chose , a thing, cause , a 
cause, both from Latin causa. Fagon and faction , 
from Latin factio ; meaning originally the manner 
of doing a thing, then peculiarity, then party. Both 
fraile and fragile come from fragilis. On and 
Vhomme , from homo. Noel , Christmas, and natal , 
from natalis. Naif and natif from nativus. Parole 
and parabole from parabola. Penser , to weigh or 
ponder in one’s mind, and peser , to weigh on scales, 
both come from Latin pensare. Pension also is de¬ 
rived from pensum. Li Latin, too, expendo is used 
in the sense of spending money, and of weighing or 
considering. 

The Latin pronoun ille exists in French under two 
different forms. It is the il of the pronoun of the 
third person, and the le of the definite article. Of 
•course it must not be supposed for a moment that- by 
any kind of agreement ille was divided into two parts, 
il being put aside for the pronoun, and le for the 
article. The pronoun il and die in French, egli and 
dla in Italian, el and ella in Spanish, are nothing but 
provincial varieties of ille and ilia. The same words, 
ill: and ilia, used as articles, and therefore pronounced 
36 Fuchs, p. 125. 87 Bevue critique , i. p. 359. 
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^idly and ■without an accent, became gradual! 
w / L from il, which we see in the Italian iL to eLd 
hien we have in Spanish ; to lo (ilium), which 
exists in Provencal and in Italian (lo spirito); and 
to le , which appears in Provencal 38 dialects and in 
Trench. 


As there are certain laws which govern the trans¬ 
ition of Latin into French and Italian, it is easy to 
determine whether such a word as opera in French is 
of native growth, or imported from Italian. French 
has invariably shortened the final a into e, and a 
Latin p in the middle of words is generally changed 
into French b or v. This is not the case in Italian. 
Thus the Latin apis, a bee, becomes in Italian ape , 
in French abeille , 39 The Latin capillus is the Italian 
co petto, the French cheveu . Thus opera has become 
ceunre in French, whereas in Italian it remained 
opera , 40 Spanish obra . 

There is a small class of words in French which 
ought to be mentioned here, in order to show under 
how many disguises words have slipped in again 
and again into the precincts of that language. They 


3b Diez, Bomanischc Grarnnintik, ii. 35. 

3 Ibid., i. 177. There are exceptions to this rule; for instance, 
t&han riva, for ripa; savio for sapio ; and in French, such words as 
l( fpeicr t stupide , capitaine , Old French chevdain. 

Ibid. ii. 20. Opera is not the Latin opus , used as a feminine, but 
* le Plural of opus . Such neutral plurals were frequently changed into 
oniance feminines, and used in the singular. Thus Latin gaudia , 
plural neut., is the French joie> fern, sing., Italian gioja. A diminutive 
. the French joic is the Old French joel, a little pleasure ; the English 
Javel, the French joyau. 

Latin arma , neut. plur. Italian and Sp. arma Fr. Varme 
» folia „ It fog/ia Fr. feuillc 

» vela „ It. and Sp. vela Fr. voile 

>» batualia „ It. battaglia Fr. bataille . 
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birds neitlier Teutonic nor Romance, but a IS 
;ween the two. They are Latin in appearance, 
but it would be impossible to trace them back to 
Latin unless we knew that the people who spoke 
this Latin were Germans who still thought in German. 
If a German speaks a foreign tongue, he commits 
certain mistakes which a Frenchman never would 
commit, and vice versa . A German speaking English 
would be inclined to say to bring a sacrifice; a French¬ 
man would never make that mistake. A French¬ 
man, on the contrary, is apt to say that he cannot 
attend any longer, meaning that he cannot wait any 
longer. Englishmen, again, travelling abroad, have 
been heard to call for Wachter, meaning the waiter; 
they have declared, in German, Ich liabe einen grossen 
Geist Sie nieder zu hlopfen , meaning they had a great 
mind to knock a person down; and they have an¬ 
nounced in French, J’ai change mon esprit autowr de 
cette tasse de cafe , meaning that they had changed 
their mind about a cup of coffee. 

There are many more mistakes of that kind, which 
grammarians call Germanisms, Gallicisms, or Angli¬ 
cisms, and for wdiich pupils are constantly reproved 
by their masters. 

Now the Germans who came to settle in Italy and 
Gaul, and who learnt to express themselves in Latin 
tant Men que mal , had no such masters to reprove 
them. On the contrary, their Roman subjects did 
the best they could to understand their Latin jargon, 
and, if they wished to be very polite, they would 
probably repeat the mistakes which their masters 
had committed. In this manner, the most un¬ 
grammatical, the most unidiomatic phrases would, 
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time, become current in the vulgar 


to Homan would have expressed tlie idea of en¬ 
tertaining or amusing by intcrtenere. Such an ex¬ 
pression would have conveyed no_ meaning at all 
to Caesar or Cicero. The Germans, however, were 
accustomed to the idiomatic use of unterhalten , 
Unterhaltung; and when they had to make themselves 
understood in Latin, they rendered utiter by inter, 
halten by tenere , and thus formed entretenir, a word 


owned neither by Latin nor German. 

It is difficult, no doubt, to determine in each case 
whether words like intertencre , in the sense of enter¬ 
taining, were formed by Germans speaking in Latin 
but thinking in German, or whether one and the 
same metaphor suggested itself both to Homans and 


n I received a curious confirmation of tin’s theory in a letter from a 
friend of mine at Calcutta. ‘I well remember,’ he writes, ‘that Shur- 
fuddin told mo that the ungrammatical Hindustani of the Sahibs was 
adopted by Hindus and Mohammedans as the language of command.* 
He especially instanced the palki bearers, i. e. the men who carry the 
palankin for hiro. Ho said that the only way to make them mind was 
Jo use Sahib’s Hindustani. Most English people in Calcutta say ‘sabu 
karo for «stop! * instead of the proper ‘ khara raho.’ I have often 
leard only ‘sabu.’ Now this is a corruption of ‘zabut karo.’ Zabut 
means ‘ to grasp,’ and I believe it is a litoral translation of ‘ hold ! ’ ‘ hold 
'•wd! or it may be from sabat, to rest. Even zabut karo is a wrong 
3 10113 * Similarly nearly all English people in Calcutta say to the man 
^ 10 pulls the punkah ‘jose tano,’ ‘ pull harder,’ instead of the proper, 
zorbe tano;’ and evon this latter is wrong i it should be ‘ zorse kaincho.’ 

as telvetro, in his Car ret Hone dateline cose del dialogo ddle lingnc 
1 Varohi, et unu giunta al prime liln'O dcUc Prose di M. Pietro 

w ® rts ^ aea » 1572, expressed the same view in almost the same 
e mcomineiaronp i fanciulli italiani a dimesticarsi, et a mes- 
° «ii i co fanciulli longobardi, cui huvendo rispetto, ot portando honoro 
li r ,i signoria cho, havevano sopra so, cercarouo di rassomigliare le 
par ° e ^ ,ast0 ^segnate loro dalle nutrici, et dallo madri, et da padri 
poco puramente parlanti.’ (p. 154.) 
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ans. It might seem at first sight tha* 

£nch circonstcmce , circumstance, was a barbarous 
translation of the German Umstand , which expresses 
the same idea by exactly the same metaphor. But 
if we consult the later Latin literature, we find there, 
in worlrs which could hardly have experienced any 
influence of German idiom, circumstantia , in the sense 
of quality or accident; and we learn from Quintilian, 
v. 10, 104, that the word had been formed in Latin 
as an equivalent of the Greek peristasis. 

In some cases, however, it admits of no doubt that 
words now classical in the modem languages of 
Europe were originally the unidiomatic blunders of 
Germans attempting to express themselves in the 
Latin of their conquered provinces. 

The future is called in German Ziikunft, which 
means ‘what is to come/ 42 There is no such word 
in ancient Latin, but the Germans again translated 
their conception of future time literally into Latin, 
and thus formed Vavenir , what is to come, ce qui est 
a venir . 

One of the many German expressions for sick or 
unwell is unpass. It is used even now, unpdsslich , 
TJnpdsslichkeit. The corresponding Latin expression 
would have been ccger , but instead of this we find 
the Proven 5 a! malapte , It. malato , Fr. malade. Mai - 
cipte is the Latin male-aphis, meaning unfit, again an 
unidiomatic rendering of unpass. What happened 
was this. Male-aptus 43 was at first as great a mis- 


42 In Klaus Groth's Fiv nie Lcder ton Sivgn un Beden vwr Schleswig* 
Bohtecn , 1861, tokum } i. e. to come, is used as an adjective: kamt 

wedder to tokum Jalir.* 

^ 43 There was also an ancient form, ate, signifying well or pat. In 
Larlaam, et Josaphat (p. 26, v. 21), J osaphat asks whether all men are ill, 
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jatin as if a German speaking English w 
ie/impass in the sense of unjpassend , and were 
iLyp^thafc he was unfit/ meaning he was unwell. 
But as there was no one to correct the German lords 
and masters, the expression male-aptus was tolerated, 
was probably repeated by good-natured Roman 
physicians, and became after a time a recognised 
term. 

One more word of the same kind, the presence of 
which in French, Italian, and English it would be 
impossible to explain except as a Germanism, as a 
blunder committed by people who spoke in Latin, 
but thought in German. 

Gegend in German means region or country. It is 
a recognised term, and it signified originally that 
which is before or against, what forms the object of 
our view. Now in Latin gegm, or against, would be 
expressed by contra ; and the Germans, not recol¬ 
lecting at once the Latin word regio, took to trans¬ 
lating their idea of Gegencl , that which was before 
them, by contratum , or terra contrata. This became 
the Italian contrada , the French contree , the English 
country** 


and the answer is: *Nenil, ates i a assds.* Of. Gaston Paris, Mbmoins 
de la Society dc Linguistiquc, tom. i. p. 91 . 

u Of. M. M., TJcber Deutsche Schattirung B&manisoker Worte , in 
Kuhn’s Zcitschrift , v. 11. 

I take this opportunity of stating that I never held tho opinion ascribed 
to me by M. Littre {Journal dcs Savants , avril 1856; Hlstoire de la 
Dangue frangaise, 1S63, vol. i, p. 91), with regard to the origin of the 
Komance languages. My object was to explain certain features of these 
languages, which, I hold, would be inexplicable if we looked upon French, 
Italian, and Spanish meroly as secondary developments of Latin. They 
uiust be explained, as I tried to show, by the fact, that the people 
in whose minds and mouths these modern dialects grew up, were 
uot all Homans or Roman provincials, but tribes thinking in, German 
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cidents like those which we have hitherto^ 
^sed are, no doubt, more frequent in the modern 
history of speech, because, owing to ethnic migra¬ 
tions and political convulsions, the dialects of neigh¬ 
bouring or distant races have become mixed up 
together more and more with every century that has 
passed over the ethnological surface of Europe. But 
in ancient times also there had been migrations, and 
wars, and colonies, causing a dislocation and inter¬ 
mixture of the various strata of human speech, and 
the literary languages of Greece and Eome, however 
uniform they may seem to us in their classical writings, 
had grown up, like French or English, by a constant 
process of absorption and appropriation, exercised on 
the various dialects of Italy and Greece. What 
happened in French happened in Latin. As the 
French are no longer 
peasant, and paien , a 


aware that their paysan , a 
pagan, were originally but 
dialectic varieties of the same Latin word 
paganus, a villager, the citizen of Eome used the two 


slight 


and trying to express themselves in Latin. It was this additional dis¬ 
turbing agency to which I endeavoured to call attention, without for a 
moment wishing to deny other more normal and generally admitted 
agencies which were at work in the formation of the Neo-Latin dialects, 
as much as in all other languages advancing from what has been called 
a synthetic to an analytic state of grammar. In trying to place this 
special agency in its proper light, I may have expressed myself somewhat 
incautiously; but if I had to express again my own view on the origin 
of the Romance languages, I could not do it more clearly and accurately 
than in adopting the words of my eminent critic: ‘ A mon tour, venant. 
par la serie de ces Etudes, a m’occuper du debat ouvert, j’y prends une 
position interm ediairo, pensant que, essentiollement, e’est. la tradition 
latino qui domine dans les langnes romanes, mais que l’invasion ger- 
manique leur a porte nn rude coup, et que de ce conflit ou ellos ont failli 
succomber, et avec elles la civilisation, il leur est reste des cicatrices 
encore apparentes et qui sont, a nn certain point de vue, ces nuances 
germaniques sigualees par Max Muller.’ 


Mi Nisr/ty 
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I luna, moon, ancl Lucina, the goddess, witlr 
'aware that both were derived from the sa: 

In lu7ia the c belonging to the root lucere, to 
shine, is elided; not by caprice or accident, but 
according to a general phonetic rule which sanctions 
the omission of a guttural before a liquid. Thus 
lummy light, stands for lucmm j examm for exagmm 
(but agmen ); flarnma, flame, for flagma, from flagrare, 
to burn; Jlamen for. flagmen, the lighter, the priest 
(not brahman) ; lanio, a butcher, if derived from a 
root akin to lacerare , to lacerate, stands for lacnio . 
Contaminare , to contaminate, is certainly derived 
from the same verb tango, to touch, from which we 
have contagio , contagion, as well as integer, intact, 
entire. Contaminare, therefore, was originally con - 
tagminare. This is in fact the same phonetic rule 
which, it' applied to the Teutonic languages, accounts 
tor the change of German Nagel into nail, Zagel into 
tail, Hagel into hail, Riegel into rail, Rcgen into rain , 
Pflegel into flail, Segel into sail; and which, if applied 
to Greek and Latin, helps us to discover the identity 
of the Greek Idchne, wool, and Latin lana ; of Greek 
ardchne, a spider, and Latin ardnea . Though a 
scholar like Cicero 45 might have been aware that ala, 
a wing, was but an abbreviated form of axilla, the 
arm-pit, the two words were as distinct to the 
common citizen of Rome as paien and paysan to the 
modem Frenchman. Tela, a web, must, on the same 
principle, be derived from texela, and this from the 
verb texere , to weave. Thus mala, the cheek, is de- 

‘ Quomodo enim vester Axilla Ala factus est nisi fugA liter* vas- 
tioris, quam litoram etiam e tnaxillis et taxillis et vexillo et paxillo 
consuetude) olegans Latini sermonis evellitA—Cicero Oral. 45, § 153. 
In spite of this, Latin dictionaries give axilla as a diminutive of ala. 
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■cl/front maxilla, the jawbone, and velum, a sa' 
from vexillum, anything flying or moved by *the 
wind, a streamer, a flag, or a banner. Once in pos¬ 
session of this rule, we are able to discover even in 
such modern and corrupt forms as subtle , the same 
Latin root texere, to weave, which appeared in tela. 
Prom texere was formed the Latin adjective subtilis, 
that which is -woven under or beneath, with the same 
metaphor which leads ns to say fine spun; and this 
dwindled down into the English subtle. ■ 

Other words in Latin, the difference of which must 
be ascribed to the influence of local pronunciation, are 
cors and cohors, nil and nihil, mi and mihi, prendo and 
prehendo, prudens and providens, bruma, the winter 
solstice, and brevissima, scil. dies, the shortest day. 46 - 
Thus, again, susurn stands for sursum, upward, from 
sub and versum. Sub, it is true, means generally 
below, under; but, like the Greek hypS, it is used in 
the sense of ‘from below,’ and thus may seem to 
have two meanings diametrically opposed to each 
other, below and upward. Submittere means to place 
below, to lay down, to submit; sublevare, to life ftom 
below, to raise up. Summus, a superlative of sub, 
liypatos, a superlative of hyp6, do not mean the lowest 


but the highest. 47 As sub-versum glides into sursum 


and snsum, so retroversum becomes rctrorsum, retro- 
sum, and rursum. Proversum becomes prorsum, ori¬ 
ginally forward, straightforward; and hence oratio 
prosa, straightforward speech or prose, opposed to 
o ratio vincta, fettered or measured speech, poetry. 48 


- J Pott. Etgmologische Forschungcn, i. p. 645. _ _ , 

« The Sanskrit upa and upari correspond to Greek inri and imep, 
Latin sub and super , Gothic uf and ufar, ^ 

< b Quint. 9, 4: ‘oratio alia vincta aU|ue contexta, alia soiuta.* 
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Ay as we look upon iEolic and Doric, Ionic a^ 
£§4s dialects of one and the same language; a? we 
discover in the Romance languages mere varieties of 
the Latin, and in the Scandinavian, the High-German, 
and Low-German, only three branches of one and the 
same stock, we must learn to look upon Greek and 
Latin, Teutonic and Celtic, Slavonic, Sanskrit, and 
the ancient Persian, as so many varieties of one and 
the same original type of speech, which were fixed in 
the end as the classical organs of the literature of the 
world. Taking this point of view, we shall be able 
to understand how what happens in the modern, 
happened in the ancient periods of the history of 
language. The same word, with but slight dialectic 
variations, exists in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Sans¬ 
krit ; and vocables, which at first sight appear totally 
different, are separated from each other by no greater 
difference than that which separates an Italian word 
from its cognate term in French. There is little 
similarity to the naked eye between pen and feather , 
yet if placed under the microscope of comparative 
grammar, both words disclose exactly the same struc¬ 
ture. Both are derived from a root pat, which in 
Sanskrit means to fly, and which is easily recognised 
in the Greek pefnmai, I fly. From this root a Sans- 
krit word is derived by means of the instrumental j 
suffix tra, pat-tra, or pata-tra, meaning the in- \ 
strument of flying, a wing, or a feather. From the 
same root another substantive was derived, which 
became current in the Latin dialect of the Aryan 
speech, patna or petna , meaning equally an instru¬ 
ment of flying, or a feather. This petna became 
changed into penna — a change which rests not 
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Sl 


y on phonetic analogy, but is cofifirineuj 
us, who mentions the intermediate Italian form, 
pesna. AQ The Teutonic dialect retained the same de¬ 


rivative which we saw in Sanskrit, only modifying its 
pronunciation by substituting aspirated for hard con¬ 
sonants, according to rule. Thus pair a had to be 
changed into phathra, in which we easily recognise 
the English feather . Thus pen and feather , the one 
from a Latin, the other from a Teutonic source, are 
established as merely phonetic varieties of the same 
word, analogous in every respect to such double words 
as those which we pointed out in Latin, which we saw 
in much larger numbers in French, and which impart 
not only the charm of variety, but the power of 
minute exactness to the language of Chaucer, Shake¬ 
speare, and Milton. 


3. Different Words take the same Form in 
Different Languages. 

We have examined in full detail two of the propo¬ 
sitions which serve to prove that in scientific ety¬ 
mology identity of origin is in no way dependent on 
identity of sound or meaning. If words could for 
ever retain their original sound and their original 
meaning, language would have no history at all; 
there would have been no confusion of tongues, and 
our language would still be the language of our first 
ancestors. But it is the very nature of language to 
grow and to change, and unless we are able to dis¬ 
cover the rules ol‘ this change, and the laws of this 

n Cf. Greek ipeTfxSs, Lntin remus and remus. Triremos occurs 
in the inscription of tile Colurann Rostruta. 
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we. shall never succeed in tracing back 
riginal source and primitive import the mam^ 
formations of human speech, scattered in endless 
variety over all the villages, towns, countries, and 
continents of our globe. The radical elements of lan¬ 
guage are so extremely few, and the words which 
constitute the dialects of mankind so countless, that 
unless it had been possible to express the infinitesimal 
shades of human thought by the slightest differences 
m derivation or pronunciation, we should never 
understand how so colossal a fabric could have been 
reared from materials so scanty. Etymology is the 
knowledge of the changes of words, and so far from 
expecting identity, or even similarity of sound in the 
outward appearance of a word, as now used in 
English, and as used by the poets of the Veda, we 
should always be on our guard against any etymology 
which would fain make us believe that certain words 
which exist in French existed in exactly the same 
form in Latin, or that certain Latin words could be 
discovered without the change of a single letter in 
Greek or Sanskrit. If there is any truth in the 
laws which govern the growth of language, we can 
% it down with perfect certainty, that words of 
identically the same sound in English and in Sanskrit 
oannot be the same words. And this leads us to our 
third proposition. It does happen now and then 
that in languages, whether related to each other or 
not, certain words appear of identically the same 
sound and with some similarity of meaning. These 
words, which former etymologists seized upon as 
most confirmatory of their views, are now looked 
upon with well-founded mistrust. Attempts, for 


misf/fy 
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ce, are frequently made at comparing Hete 
s with the words of Aryan languages. If tin 
one with a proper regard to the immense distance 
which separates the. Semitic from the Aryan lan¬ 
guages, it deserves the highest credit. But if instead 
of being satisfied with pointing out the faint coin¬ 
cidences in the lowest and most general elements of 
speech, scholars imagine they can discover isolated 
cases of minute coincidence amidst the general dis¬ 
parity in the grammar and dictionary of the Aryan 
and Semitic families of speech, their attempts be¬ 
come unscientific and reprehensible. 

It is surprising, considering the immense number 
of words that might be formed by freely mixing the 
twenty-five letters of our alphabet, that in languages 
belonging to totally different families, the same ideas 
should sometimes be expressed by the same or very 
similar words. Dr. Rae, in order to prove some kind 
of relationship between the Polynesian and Aryan 
languages, quotes the Tahitian pwra, to blaze as a fire, 
the New Zealand kapura , fire, as similar to Greek 
pyr, fire. He compares Polynesian ao, sunrise, with 
Eos; Hawaian mauna with mons; Hawaian ike, he 
saw or knew, with Sanskrit iksh, to see; manao , I 
think, with Sanskrit man, to think; noo , I perceive, 
and noo-noo , wise, with Sanskrit fln&, to know ; orero 
or orelo 9 a continuous speech, with oratio; kola , I 
proclaim, with Greek kctlein , to call; kalanga , con¬ 
tinuous speech, with harangue; kani and kakani , 
to sing, with cano; mele , a charm. ted poem, with melos . 50 

60 See M. M., Turanian Languages , p. 95, seq. Pott, in Deutsche 
M'.rgrnldndische Gescllschaft, ix. 430, containing an elaborate criticism 
Oh M. M/s Turanian Languages. The same author has collected some 
mure accidental coincidences in his Etymologised: Forschungen, ii. 430. 
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easy to multiply instances of the same 
juxLjJih the Kafir language to beat is beta , to tel! 

tor . > < o O ’ 

~tyelo, hollow is uholo . 5l 

In Modern Greek eye is mati, a corruption of om - 
mation; in Polynesian eye is mat a, and in Lithuanian 
matau is to see. 

And what applies to languages which, in the usual 
sense of the word, are not related at all, such as 
Hebrew and English, or Hawaian and Greek, applies 
with equal force to cognate languages. Here, too, a 
perfect identity of sound between words of various 
dialects is always suspicious. No scholar would 
now-a-days venture to compare to look- with Sanskrit 
lokayati; to speed with Greek speudb j to call with 
Greek Jcal&tn ; to care with Latin cura. The English 
sound of i which in English expresses an eye, oculus, 
is used in German in the sense of egg, ovum; and it 
would not be unreasonable to take both words as 
expressive of roundness, applied in the one case to 
an egg, in the other to an eye . The English eye, 
however, must be traced back to the Anglo-Saxon 
edge, Gothic augo, German Auge, words akin to San¬ 
skrit akshi, the Latin oculus, the Greek osse; whereas 
the German Ei, which in Old High-German forms its 
plural eigir, is identical with the English egg, the 
Latin ovum, the Greek bYon, and possibly connected 
with avis, bird. This Anglo-Saxon edge , eye, dwindles 
down to y in daisy, and to ow in window, supposing 
that window is the Old Norse vindauga, the Swedish 
vindoga, the Old English windor. 62 In Gothic a 
window is called augadauro, in Anglo-Saxon, eagduru, 


M Appleyard, Kafir Language , p. 3. 

52 Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik , ii. pp. 193, 421. 
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3jj4-door. In island (wliich. ouglit to be sp^ 

the first portion is neither egg nor eye, but a 

corruption of Gothic ahva, i. e. aqua, water; hence 

Anerlo-Saxon eoland, the Old Norse aland, water¬ 
ed y 

land. 

What can be more tempting than to derive ‘on 
the whole’ from the Greek hath hSlon, from which 
Catholic ? 53 Buttmann, in his ‘ Lexilogus,’ has no 
misgivings whatever as to the identity of the Greek 
holos and the English hale and whole and wholesome. 
At present, a mere reference to 4 Grimm’s Law ’ 
enables any tyro in etymology to reject this iden¬ 
tification as impossible. First of all, whole, in the 
sense of sound, is really the same word as hale. 
Both exist in Anglo-Saxon under the form of lidl, 
in Gothic as hail, German heil. 5i Now, an initial 
aspirate in Anglo-Saxon or Gothic presupposes a 
tenuis in Greek, and if, therefore, the same word 
existed in Greek, it could only have been holos, not 
h6los. 

In liSlos the asper points to an original s in Sanskrit 
and Latin, and holos has therefore been rightly 
identified with Sanskrit sarva and Latin salvus and 


Sl 


sollus, in sollers, sollemnis, solliferreas, &c. 

There is perhaps no etymology so generally ac¬ 
quiesced in as that which derives God from good. 
In Danish good is god, but the identity of sound 
between the English God and the Danish god is 
merely accidental; the two words are distinct, and 
are kept distinct in every dialect of the Teutonic 


63 Pott, Etymol. Forschungen , i. 774, seq. 'Solium Osce totum et 
soliclum sigiiificat.’—Festus. 

bi Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik , i. pp. 389, 394. 
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iW. As in English we have God and 
^ Uajfe^in Anglo-Saxon God and g 6 d ; in Gothic Cfuzh 
and (70c?; in Old High-German, Cot and cuot; in 
German, Gott and g^lt; in Danish, GWZ and god ; in 
Dutch, God and goed. Though it is impossible to 
give a satisfactory etymology of either God or good , 
it is clear that two words which thus run parallel in 
all these dialects without ever meeting, cannot be 
traced back to one central point. God was most 
likely an old heathen name of the Deity, and for 
such a name the supposed etymological meaning of 
good would be far too modern, too abstract, too 
Christian. 55 In the Old Horse, Go'S is actually found 
in the sense of a graven image, an idol, and is then 
used as a neuter, whereas, in the same language, 
Guft, as a masculine, means God. When, after their 
conversion to Christianity, the Teutonic races used 
God as the name of the true God, in the same manner 
as the Romanic nations retained their old heathen 


word Deus , we find that in Old High-German a new 
word was formed for false gods or idols. They weie 
called apcoty as if ex-gods. The Modern Geiman 
word for idol, Gotze , is but a modified form of God,' 
and the compound Oelgotze , which is used in the same 
sense, seems actually to point back to ancient stone 
idols, before which, in the days ol old, lamps were 
lighted and incense burned. Luther, in translating 


05 In the language of tlio gipsies, dcvd , meaning God. is connected 
with Sanskrit dev a. Kuku, Bcitrdge, , i. p. 147. Pott, Die Zigeuner , n. 
p. 311. 

56 Grimm, Deutsche GrammatiJc , iii. p. 694. Others have derived 
Gotze from gCz> the modern German Guss, ein GusshVd , a cast or molten 
image, or goz-opftr, libation; but the transition from guz to Gotze has 
not been accounted for. 
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passage of Deuteronomy, c And ye sliall hew c 
graven images of their gods, 5 uses the expression^ 
die Gotzen Hirer Goiter .’ 

What thus happens in different dialects may 
happen also in one and the same language; and 
this leads us to the consideration of our fourth and 
last proposition. 


4. Different Words may take the sa7)ie Form in one 
and the same Language. 

The same causes which make words which are 
perfectly distinct in their origin to assume the same, 
or very nearly the same, sound in English and German, 
may produce a similar convergence between two words 
in one and the same language. Nay, the chances are 
if we take into account the peculiarities of pronun¬ 
ciation and grammar in each dialect, that perfect 
identity of sound between two words, differing in 
origin, will occur more frequently in one and the 
same than in different dialects. It would seem to 
follow, also, that these cases of verbal convergence 
are more frequent in modem than in ancient lan¬ 
guages ; for it is only by a constant process of 
phonetic corruption, by a constant wearing off‘ of the 
sharp edges of words, that this verbal assimilation 
can be explained. Many words in Latin differ by 
their terminations only; these terminations were 
generally omitted in the modern Romance dialects* 
and the result is, that these words are no longer 
distinguishable in sound. Thus novus in Latin 
means new; novem , nine: the terminations being 
dropped, both become in French nenf. Suum , his, 
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ounced in French son ; sonum, sound, 

'to the same form. In the same manner twfor^ 
ivme, and tonus , tone , become ton . The French feu , 
fire, is the Latin /ocus; feu, in the sense of late, is 
not exactly Latin—at least, it is derived from Latin 
in the most barbarous way. In the same manner as 
we find in Spanish somos, sois , son , where sois stands 
ungrammatically for Latin estis; as in the same lan¬ 
guage a gerund siendo is formed which would seem 
to point to a barbarous Latin form, essendo, so a past 
participle fuitus may have been derived from the 
Latin fuere or fore , to be, from which fui, fuam, 
forem, futurus , &c., and this may have given rise to 
the French feu, late. We find both feu la reine and 
la feue reine. 

It sometimes happens that three Latin words are 
absorbed into one French sound. The sound ot mer 
conveys in French three distinct meanings ; it means 
sea, mother, and mayor. Suppose that French had 
never been written down, and had to be reuuced to 
writing for the first time by missionaries sent to I axis 
from New Zealand, would not mer, in their dictionary 
of the French language, be put down with three dis¬ 
tinct meanings—meanings having no more in com¬ 
mon than the explanations given in some of our old 
Greek and Latin dictionaries ? It is no doubt one 
of the advantages of the historical system of spelling 
that the French are able to distinguish between la 
mer, mare, le maire, major, la mere, mater; yet if these 
words produce no confusion in the course of a rapid 
conversation, they would hardly be more perplexing 
in reading, even though written phonetically. 

There are instances where four and five words, all 
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tin origin, have dwindled away into one Fr 
Ver, tlie worm, is Latin vermis; vers , a vd 
. is"Latin versus ; verre, a glass, is Latin vitrum ; vert , 
green, is Latin viridis ; vair , fur, is Latin varius. 
Nor is there much difference in pronunciation be¬ 
tween the French mai , the month of May, the Latin 
majus ; mats, but, the Latin magis; mes , the plural 
of my, Latin mei; and la maie , a trough, the Latin 
magis , or rather the Greek magis , raagidos , a knead¬ 
ing-trough ; or between sang, blood, sanguis; cent , a 
hundred, centum; sans, without, sine; sent, he feels, 
sentit; s’en, in il se’en va , mdc. 

Where the spelling is the same, as it is, for instance, 
in louer , to praise, and loner , to let, attempts have not 
been wanting to show that the second meaning was 
derived from the first ; that louer , for instance, was 
used in the sense of letting, because you have to praise 
your lodgings before you can let them. Thus jin , 
fine, was connected with jin , the end, because the end 
occasionally expresses the smallest point of an object. 
Now, in the first instance, both louer , to let, and louer , 
to praise, are derived from Latin; the one is laudare , 
the other locare. In the other instance we have to 
mark a second cause of verbal confusion in French. 
Two words, the one derived from a Latin, the other 
from a German source, met on the neutral soil of 
France, and, after being divested of their national 
dress, ceased to be distinguishable from each other. 
The same applies to the French causer . In one sense 
it is the Latin causare , to cause : in another, the Old 
German choson , the Modern German kosen. As French 
borrows not only from German, but also from Greek, 
we need not be surprised if in Ic page, page, we meet 


misr/fy 
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je Greek pamion, a small boy, whereas la 
jatin pcujina , a page or leaf. 

> are cases, however, where French, Italian, and 
Spanish words, though apparently invested with two 
quite heterogeneous meanings, must nevertheless be 
referred to one and the same original. Voler, to fly, is 
clearly the Latin volare; but voler , to steal, would seem 
at first sight to require a different etymology. There 
is, however, no simple word, whether in Latin, or 
Celtic, or Greek, or German, from which voler , to steal, 
could be derived. Now, as we observed that the same 
Latin word branched off into two distinct French 
words by a gradual change of pronunciation, we must 
here admit a similar bifurcation, brought on by a 
gradual change of meaning. It would not, of course, 
be satisfactory to have recourse to a mere gratuitous 
assumption, and to say that a thief was called volator , 
a flyer, because he flew away like a bird from his 
pursuers. But Professor Diez has shown that, in Old 
French, to steal is embler , which is the medkeval Latin 
Vfiibulare , used, for instance, in the Lex Salica. This 
irabulare is the genuine Latin involare , which is used 
in Latin of birds flying down, 57 of men and women 
flying at each other in a rage, 58 of soldiers dashing 
upon an enemy, 69 and of thieves pouncing upon a 
thing not their own. 00 The same involare is used in 
Italian in the sense of stealing, and in the Florentine 

Neque enim debont (aves)ipBir nidis involare; no, dura adsiliunt, 
5 8 lb , US . ova Con fringant.*— Col. 8, 3, 5. 

^ ix me contineo, quin involem in capillum, monstrum.—Ter. 
Eun. 5, 2, 20. 

to * ^ eo 5 ue iraprovisi castra involavere.’—Tac. II. 4, 33. 

Kemitte pallium milii meum quod involasti/—Cat. 25, 6. These 
passages aye taken from Whito and Kiddle’s Latin-Englisk Dictionary , 
a work which deserves the highest credit for the careful and thoughtful 
II. v 
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t it is pronounced imbola/re, like tlie FJ 
ter. From embler we ha.ve d’emblee, suddd 
was t his involare, with the sense of seizing, which 
was abbreviated to the French voler. Yoler, therefore, 
meant originally, not to fly away, but to fly upon, just 
as the Latin impetus, assault, is derived from the root 
pat, to fly, in Sanskrit, from which we derived penna 
and feather. A complete dictionary of words of this 
kind in French has been published by M. E. Zlata- 
gorslcoi, under the title, * Essai d’un Dictionnaire 
des Homonymes de la Langue fra^aise ’ (Leipzig, 
1862 ), and a similar dictionary might be composed 
in English. For here, too, we find not only Romance 
words differing in origin and becoming identical in 
form, but Saxon words ..likewise; nay, not unfre- 
quently we meet with words of Saxon origin which 
have become outwardly identical with words of Ro¬ 
mance origin. For instance :— 


J, to lloiv . A.S. bldwnn, tlie wind blows 


to bloiv . 

A.S. lluwian, the flower blows 

to cleave . 

A.S. clijian , to stick 

to cleave . 

A.S. clufan , to sunder 

a hawk . 

A.S. hafac, a bird ; German Iiabicht 

to hawk . 

to offer for sale, German ho ken 

to last 

A.S. gelcestan , to endure 

last . . 

A.S. latost , latest 

last . . 

A.S. Jilccstj burden 

last . . 

A.S. last , mould for making shoes 

to lie . . 

A.S. licrjan , to repose 

to lie . . 

A.S. leogan , to speak untruth 

ear . . 

A.S. edre , the ear; Lat. auris 

ear . . 

A.S. ear , the ear of corn ; Gothic ahs; 


German Alire 


manner in which the meanings of each word are arranged and built up 
architecturally, s.tory on story. 
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'I potent . 
Vo count 
to repair 
to repair 
tense 
tense 
vice 
vice 


Latin comes 
Latin computave 
Latin reparare 
Latin repatriare 
Latin tempus 
Latin tensus 
Latin vitium 
Latin vice 



III. corn 
corn 
sage 
sage 
to see 
see . 
scale 
scale 
scale 
sound 
sound 
sound 
sound 


A-S. corn , in the fields 
Latin cornu , on the feet 
A.S. salwige , a plant 
Latin sapius 
A.S. seolian 
Latin sedes 

A.S. scaliij of a balance 
A.S. scealuy of a fish 
Latin scala ) steps 
A.S. sund, hale 

A.N. sund 7 of the sea, irom swimman 

Latin sonus , tone 

Latin subund'are , to dive . 61 


Although, as I said before, the number of these 
equivocal words will increase with the progress of 
phonetic corruption, yet they exist likewise in what 
we are accustomed to call ancient languages. There 
is not one of these languages so ancient as not to dis¬ 
close to the eye of an accurate observer a distant past. 
In Latin, in Greek, and even in Sanskrit, phonetic 
corruption has been at work, smoothing the primitive 
asperity of language, and now and then producing 
exactly the same effects which we have just been 


61 Large numbers of similar words in Matzner, EngUschfi Gram- 
motile, i. p. 137 ; Koch, Histonisckc Grammatik der English <i Spr&che, 
i. p. 223. 
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iMlihg in French and English. 


ilT&fe oiilv the Sanskrit asti, the Greek esti, but it like¬ 
wise stands for Latin edit, he eats. As ist in German 
has equally these two meanings, though they are 
kept distinet by a difference of spelling, elaborate 
attempts have been made to prove that the auxiliary 
verb was derived from a verb which originally meant, 

fo eat_eating being supposed to have been the most 

natural assertion of our existence. 

The Greek \ 6 s means both arrow and poison; and 
here again attempts were made to derive either arrow 
from poison, or poison from arrow. 02 Though these 
two words occur in the most ancient Greek, they are 
nevertheless each of them secondary modifications of 
two originally distinct words. This can be seen by 
reference to Sanskrit, where arrow is ishu, whereas 
poison is visha, Latin virus. It is through the in¬ 
fluence of two phonetic laws peculiar to the Greek 
language—the one allowing the dropping of a sibilant 
between two vowels, the other the elision of the initial 
v, the so-called digamma—that ishu and visha con¬ 
verged towards the Greek \ 6 s. 

There are three roots in Sanskrit which in Greek 
assume one and the same form, and would be almost 
undistinguishable except for the light which is thrown 
upon them from cognate idioms. Nah, in Sanskrit, 
rat; ins to bind, to join together; snu, in Sanskrit, 
means to flow, or to swim; nas, in Sanskrit, means 
to come. These three roots assume in Greek the 
form neo. 

Ned, fut. neso (the Sanskrit N AH), means to spin, 

6 - The coincidence of r a bow, and r oI-ik6v, poison for smearing 
arrows (hence intoxication ), is curious. 
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lly to join together; it is tlie German 
/G. naan), to sew, Latin, nere. Here we have 
^ohTy to observe in Greek the absence of the final k 
in Sanskrit nah, which reappears, however, in the 
Greek verb nethd , I spin; and the former existence 
of which can be discovered in Latin also, where the 
c of nedo points to the original guttural h. 

S.NTJ, snauti, to run, appears in Greek as ned , 
This ned stands for sneYo. S is elided as in milcrds 
for smihrds , C3 and the digamma disappears, as usual,, 
between two vowels. It reappears, however, as soon 
as it stands no longer in this position. Hence fut, 
neusonut i, aor. eneusa . From this root, or rather from 
the still simpler and more primitive root nu, the 
Aryan languages derived their words for ship, origi¬ 
nally the swimmer; Sanskrit naus, navas; Greek 
nails, ne6s; Latin navis . Secondary forms of n u or 
snu are the Sanskrit causative snavayati, corre¬ 
sponding to the Latin nare, which grows again into 
natare . By the addition of a guttural we receive the 
Greek nechd, I swim, from which nesds, an island, and 
Naxos, the island. The German Nachen, too, show’s 
the same tendency to replace the finals by a guttural. 

The third root is the Sanskrit nas, to come, the 
Vedic nasati. Here w r e have only to apply the Greek 
euphonic law, which necessitates the elision of an s 
between two vow’els; and, as our former rule with 
regard to the digamma reduced neYd to neo, this will 
reduce the original neso to the same ned . Again, as 
in our former instance, the removal of the cause re¬ 
moved the effect, the digamma reappearing whenever 

03 Cf. Me lilhorn, § 51. Also atpAWw, fallo; fungus. Festus 

mentions in Latin, smitto and mitto, stritavus and tritavus. 
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,Syfollowed by a consonant, so in tliis instance 
s again to the surface when it is followed by 
a consonant, as we see in nostos , the return, from 
nSesthai. 

And here, in discussing words which, though ori¬ 
ginally distinct in origin and meaning, have in the 
course of time become identical or nearly identical in 
sound, I ought not to pass over in silence the name of 
a scholar who, though best known in the annals of the 
physical sciences, deserves an honourable place in the 
history of the Science of Language. Roger Bacon’s 
views on language and etymology are strangely in 
advance of his age. He called etymology the tale of 
truth, 61 and he was probably the first who conceived 
the idea of a Comparative Grammar. He uses the 
strongest language against those who proposed deri¬ 
vations of words in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew without 
a due regard to the history of these languages. 
6 Brito,’ he says, ‘ dares to derive Gehenna from the 
Greek eje , earth, and ennos , deep, though Gehenna is a 
Hebrew word, and cannot have its origin in Greek.’ 6 * 
As an instance of words becoming identical in the 
course of time, he quotes Icenon as used in many 
mediaeval compounds. In cenotaph , an empty tomb, 
ceno represents the Greek kzvos, empty. In cenobite , 
one of a religious order living in a convent, ceno is 


64 Ilogor Bacon, Compendium Studii, cap. 7 (eel. Brewer, p. 449): 
‘ quoniam etymologia est sermo vel ratio veritatis.* Cicero rendered 
etymology by veriloquium. 

Uj L. c. cap. 7, p. 450: ‘Brito quidem indignissinnts auctoritate, pluries 
redit in vitinm de quo reprehendit Hugutionem et Papiatn. Nam cum 
elicit quod Gehenna dicitur a gc, quod est terra, et ennos, quod est profun- 
dum, Hebramm vocabulmn docet oriri ex Gneco; quia ge pro terra est 
Gruecum, et gehenna est Hebrieum.’ Cicero rendered etymology by 
veriloquium . 
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eek kolvos , common. In encenia , festivals 
memoration of tlie foundation of churches, &c'.^ 
answers to the Greek tccuvos , new, these festivals 
being intended as renewals of the memory of pious 
founders. 66 Surely this does honour to the thirteenth 
century ! 


If, then, we have established that sound etymology 
has nothing to do with sound, what other method is 
to be followed in order to prove the derivation of a 
word to be true and trustworthy ? Our answer is, We 
must discover the laws which regulate the changes of 
letters. If it were by mere accident that the ancient 
word for tear , derived from the root as, to be sharp, 
or das, to bite, took the form asru in Sanskrit, aszcura 
in Lithuanian, dakry in Greek, lacruma in Sanskrit, 
tagr in Gothic, a scientific treatment of etymology 
would be an impossibility. But this is not the case. 
In spite of the apparent dissimilarity of the words for 
tear in English and French, there is not an inch of 
ground between these two extremes, tear and larme , 
that cannot be bridged over by Comparative Pliilo- 
We believe therefore, until the contrary has 


66 L. c. cap. 7, p. 457 : ‘Similiter raulta falsa dicuntur cum istis 
nominibus, cenobium , ccnodoxia , cnccnia, cinomia, sccnophayia , et hujus- 
jnodi simiiia. Et est error in simplicibus et composite, et ignorantia 
horribilis. Propter quod diligenter considerandum est quod multa 
istorum dicuntur a Graeco, sed non omnia. Et sciendum quod 
a P U( l nos prolatum uno modo, scribitur apud Grsecos tribus modis. 
1 nmo per e breve, sicut kcnon, et sic est inaro seu vacuum, a quo caio- 
doxia, quin est vana gloria. . . . Secundo modo scribitur per diphthongum 
cx alpha e t iota, sicut kainon , et tunc idem est quod novum; unde 
znc&nia, quod est innovatio vel dedieatio, vel nova festa et dedieationes 
ecclesiarum. . . . Tertio modo scribitur per diphthongum ex omicron et 
iota, sicut koinos. . . . Uude dicunt cenon , a quo epicenum y communis 
generis. . . . Item a ccnon. quod est commune, et bios, quod est vita, 
dioitur cenobium y et eenobitca y quasi commiuuter viventvs.’ 
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proved, that there is law and order 
b xOwth of language, as in the growth of any other 
production of nature, and that the changes which we 
observe in the history of human speech are not the 
result of chance, but are constrained by general and 
ascertainable laws. 


LECTURE VII. 


ON THE POWERS OF ROOTS. 

A FTER we liave removed everything that is for¬ 
mal, artificial, intelligible in words, there re¬ 
mains always something that is not merely formal, 
not the result of grammatical art, not intelligible, 
and this we call for the present a root or a radical 
element . If we take such a word as historically , we 
can separate from it the termination of the adverb, 
ly, the termination of the adjective, al . This leaves 
ns historic , the Latin historians. Here we can again 
remove the adjectival suffix cus, by which historians 
is derived from histor or historia. Now historia , 
again, is formed by means of the feminine suffix m, 
which produces abstract nouns, from histor. Histor 
is a Greek word, and it is in reality a conniption of 
'istdr. Both forms, however, occur; the spirit us 
as per instead of the spiritus lenis, in the beginning 
of the word, may be ascribed to dialectic influences. 
Then istdr , again, has to be divided into is and for,, 
for being the nom. sing, of the derivative suffix far, 
which we have in Latin da-for, Sanskrit d&-tar, 
Greek do-fir, a giver, and the radical element is. In 
is, the s is a modification of d , for d in Greek, if 
followed immediately by a f, is changed to s. Thus 


K.00T3. 




/rive at last at tlie root id, wliicli we liar 
otda, in Sanskrit veda, the non-reduplicalt 
perfect of the root vicl, the English to wit, to know. 
Ristor, therefore, meant originally a knower, or a 
finder, historia, knowledge. Beyond the root vid 
we cannot go, nor can we tell why vid means to see, 
or to find, or to know. Nor should we gain much if 
from vid we appealed to the. preposition vi, which 
means asunder, and might be supposed to have im¬ 
parted to vid the power of dividing, singling out, 
perceiving {dis-cevnd)d It is true there is the same 
similarity of meaning in the Hebrew preposition bin, 
between, and the verb bin, to know, but why bin 
should mean between is again a question which we 
cannot hope to clear up by mere etymological 


analysis. 

All that we can safely maintain with regard to 
the nature of the Aryan roots is this, that they have 
definite forms and definite meanings. However 
chaotic the origin of language may by some scholars 
be supposed to have been, certain it is that here, as 
in all other subjects of physical research, we must 
attempt to draw a line which may separate the Chaos 
from the Kosmos. men the Aryan languages began 
to assume their distinct individuality, their roots had 
become typical, both in form and meaning. They 
were no longer mere interjections with varying and 
indeterminate vowels, with consonants floating about 
from guttural to labial contact, and uncertain be¬ 
tween surd, sonant, or aspirated enunciation. Nor 
were they the expressions of mere impressions of the 

• 1 On the supposed original connection between vi and dvi, see Pott, 
Etym. Unters. i. 705. Lectures, First Series, p. 46. 
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4 of single, abrupt states of feeling that 
•^frerence to other sensations of a similar or 
similar character. Language, if it then deserved 
that name, may at one time have been in that chaotic 


condition; nay, there are some small portions in 
almost every language which seem to date from that 
lowest epoch. Interjections, though they cannot be 
treated as parts of speech, are nevertheless ingre¬ 
dients in our conversation; so are the clicks of the 
Bushmen and Hottentots, which have been well 
described as remnants of animal speech. Again, 
there are in many languages words, if we may call 
them so, consisting of mere imitations of the cries of 
animals or the sounds of nature, and some of them 
have been carried along by the stream of language 
into the current of nouns and verbs. 

It is this class of words which the Greeks meant 


^ hen they spoke of onomatopoeia. But do not let 
us suppose that because onomatopoeia means making 
of words, the Greeks supposed all words to owe their 
origin to onomatopoeia , or imitation of sound. Nothing 
^ ould have been more remote from their minds. By 
onomatopoeia they meant to designate not real words, 
)ut made, artificial, imitative words —words that 
an }oue could make at a moment’s notice. Even the 
earliest of Greek philosophers had seen enough of 
anguage to know that the key to its mysteries could 
uot be bought so cheaply. When Aristotle 2 calls 
words imitations ( mimeviata ), he does not mean those 
f °wnright imitations, as when we call a cow a moo, 
or a &°g a bow-wow. His statements and those of 


, Rhet. iii. 1 : yfrp oviptara fxip.iipara. forty, fanjpje na\ 7} (puy^j 

••UVT03V fXifX7]TlK6TaTOl r TU>V fJLOpl(i)V TJjJUV. 
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on language must be read in connection 
statements of earlier philosophers, such as Pytha¬ 
goras (540-510), Heraclitus (503), Democritus (430- 
410), and others, that we may see how much had 
been achieved before them, how many guesses on 
language had been made and refuted before they in 
turn pronounced their verdict. Although we possess 
but scant, abrupt, and oracular sayings which are 
ascribed to those early sages, yet these are sufficient 
to show that they had pierced through the surface 
of language, and that the real difficulties of the 
origin of speech had not escaped their notice. When 
we translate the enigmatic and poetical utterances 
of Heraclitus into our modern, dry, and definite 
phraseology, we can hardly do them justice. Perfect 
as they are when seen in their dark shrines, they 
crumble to dust as soon as they are touched by the 
bright rays of our modern philosophy. Yet if we 
can descend ourselves into the dark catacombs of 
ancient thought, we feel that we are there in the 
presence of men who, if they lived with us and could 
but speak our language, would be looked upon as 
giants. They certainly had this one advantage over 
us, that their eyes had not been dimmed by the dust 
raised in the wars of words that have been going on 
since their time for more than two thousand years. 
When we are told that the principal difference of 
opinion that separated the philosophers of old with 
regard to the nature and origin of language is ex¬ 
pressed by the two words pht/sei and thesei , ‘natu¬ 
rally 5 and ‘ conventionally/ we learn very little from 

3 Plato, Cratylus , 423 B : ovofxa &pa iariv, ws toine, fxlfirifia cpu'vrj 
iKelvov % fiijxe7rai Ka\ ovofidfa 6 tupLotpLcvos rrj (pwyrj, orau uifiTjrai. 



Ugh./ jfpneral terms. We must 
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N®^Avords ? which were watchwords in every school 
of philosophy, before they dwindled down to mere 
technical terms. With the later sophists thesei, 
‘ conventionally/ or the still earlier n6mo , 6 according 
to rule/ meant no longer what they meant with the 
fathers of Greek philosophy; nay, they sometimes 
assumed the very opposite meaning. A sophist 
like Hermogenes, in order to prove that language ex¬ 
isted conventionally, maintained that an apple might 
have been called a plum, and a plum an apple, if 
people had only agreed to do so. 4 Another 5 pointed 
in triumph to his slave, to whom he had actually 
given a new name, by calling him 6 Yet/ in order to 
prove that any word might be significative. Nor 
tvere the. arguments in favour of the natural origin 
of language of a better kind, when the efficacy of 
curses was quoted to show that words endowed with 
such powers could not have a merely human or con¬ 
ventional origin. 6 

Such was not the reasoning of Heraclitus or Demo¬ 
critus. The language in which they spoke, the whole 

4 Lersch, Sprachphifosophw dcr Alien , i. p. 28. Ammomus Hermias 
Qd Aritfot. dc Interpr. p. 25 A: Ol phv ovtoj rb \4yovaiv ws Qbv 

uTCfovv tc£i' avOpcoTTcoy SKacnov tu>v TrpaypoLTOiV ovofid^iv Ht (p &V 40e\rj ov6pc.~ t i , 
Kadancp 'Eppoyevrjs 7 ^iov. . . . Ol 5e oi>x ourcos, aAAa rLdecrOat phr 7& 
ot/ ",uaTo inrb p6vov toD bvopa.Bi'ToV) tovtov bh gIvcli t bv lTrio'T7]poi , a ttjs 
( pvacus ruv irpayparccv, oIkuov rrj *kci<ttov tup oPtuv (pvaet 4ri<fn}p((oprn 
eyopa t ij rbp vmjpeTobpePOP rtp imorT^popi. 

A c. i. 4*2. Ammonium Mernnias ad Afistot. de Interpret, p. 103; 

U Tavra bpOSts \4yerai , bij\oi v us ovk airobetfpcBa rbv biateKTinbp 
Aiobupov ircHrai' oluuepop <puA]P (Ttjpclvtik^p Aval, Kcii tt pbs tcl&tip tovtov 
KCLK saavra. run Zclvtov Tiva oIkgtup t cp crvWoyi(mK(p (Tvpbeapy AWup’qv 



8 Lcrsch, l.c. i. p. 44. 
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/of thought in which they lived, did not it 
(' to discuss the nature and origin of language alts 
re fashion of these sophists, nor after our own fashion. 
They had to speak in parables, in full, weighty, sugges¬ 
tive poetry, poetry that cannot be translated without 
an anachronism. We must take their words, such as 
they are, with all their vagueness and all their depth, 
but we must not judge them by these words as if these 
words were spoken by ourselves. The oracle on 
language which is ascribed to Heraclitus was cer- 
tainly his own. Commentators may have spoiled, 
but they could not have invented it. Heraclitus held 
that words exist naturally, but he did not confine 
himself to that technical phraseology. Words, he 
' said. 7 are like the shadows of things, like the pictures 
of trees and mountains reflected in the river, like our 
own images when we look into a mirror. This sounds 
like Heraclitus; his sentences are always like nuggets 
of gold, to use his own simile, 8 without any of the 
rubbish through which philosophers have to dig before 
they can bring to light solid truth. He is likewise 
reported to have said, that to use any words except 
those supplied by nature for each thing, was not to 
speak, but only to make a noise. What Heraclitus 
meant by his simile, or by the word * nature,’ if he 
used it, we cannot know definitely; but we know, at 
all events, what he did not mean, namely, that man 
imposed what names he pleased on the objects around 
him. To have perceived that at that time, to have 


~ Lt-rseh, l.c. i. 11. Ammonius ad ArUt.de Interpret, p. 24 B, ed. Aid. 
8 Bernays, Neue Bruchs tucke des Heraclitus von Ephesus, JRhcinisches 
Museum fur Philologie, x. p. 242 : XP V(T ^ V ol yrjv 7 roAA?V 

6 pi a a overt teal tvpto’Kovo’i 6\lyov, Clemens Stromat. iv. 2, p. 565 P. 
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iy thouglit to that problem in the days wh' 
itus lived, stamps him once for all as a phil 
ter, ignorant though he may have been of all the 
rules of our logic, our rhetoric, and our grammar. 
It is commonly supposed that, as on all other subjects, 
so on the subject of language, Democritus took the 
opposite view of the dark thinker, nor can -we doubt 
that Democritus represented language as due to 
thesis , i.e. institution, art, convention. None of 
these terms, however, can more than indicate the 
meaning of thesis. The lengthy arguments which 
are ascribed to him 9 in support of his theory savour 
of modern thought, but the similes again, which go 
by his name, are certainly his own. Democritus 
called words cigdlmata phSneewtcL, statues in sound. 
Here, too, we have the pithy expression of ancient 
philosophy. Words are not natural images, images 
thrown by nature on the mirror of the soul; they 
are statues, works of art, only not in stone or brass, 
but in sound. Such is the opinion of Democritus, 
though we must take care not to stretch his words 
beyond their proper intent. If we translate thesei by 
artificial, we must not take artificial in the sense of 
arbitrary. If vre translate nomo by conventional, we 
must not take it to mean accidental. The same 



f L ®»ch, i. p. 14. Proelus, ad Plat . Crat. p. 6: ‘O A W 6k P itos 

^ €(r6 j ra 6v6 t u ara, Bid reaa-dpcov inixapW*™ 1 ' rovro Kare<ncc&a(w 

t ris Bycowfitas • ra yap Sid<popa irpayyara rtp avrti KaXovmai bvdyan * 
ovk &pa </>,W ^ OMO . Kal iK T?]S nowvwntas- el yap Sid <popa ovSyara 
rb avrb Ka\ tv npuyya itpapyS&ovaiv, Ka\ iirdWv^ ***P dBvv^rovrpirbv 
tt)s rcov ovoydroov yeraQtatus- 5 id rl yhp rbv 'hpi(rtOK\ea ybv mdrwva, 
rbv 8e Tuprayov ®t6(f>pacrrov yertovoyaffayev, et (pvcrei va ov6ya Ta; «?/c 
tt}s twv dyolwv iKXttyw bid rl dirb yev Tys <ppwrf]<rews \eyoyev 
(frpovcTv, kirh dt! rijs SiKaioavvrjs ovk in tt apovoyd^oyev j 'rvXV &P a Ka ^ ov 
<f>v(T€i rb bvdyaru. 
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.losopher would, for instance, have mainfc 
;S w ^ ia ^ we call sweet or sour, warm or cold, is 

likewise so thesei or conventionally, but by no means 
arbitrarily. The war-cries of jphysei or thesei , which 
are heard through the whole history of these distant 
battles of thought, involved not only philosophical, 
but political, moral, religious interests. We shall 
best understand their meaning if we watch their 
application to moral ideas. Philolaos, the famous 
Pythagorean philosopher, held that virtue existed 
by nature, not by institution. What did ho mean ? 
He meant what we mean when we say that virtue 
was not an invention of men who agreed to call 
some things good and others bad, but that there is a 
voice of conscience within us, the utterance of a divine 
law, independent of human statutes and traditions, 
self-evident, irrefragable. Yet even those who main¬ 
tained that morality was but another name for 
legality, and that good and bad were simply con¬ 
ventional terms, insisted strongly on the broad dis¬ 
tinction between law and the caprice of individuals. 
The same in language. When Democritus said that 
words were not natural images, natural echoes, but 


works of art in sound, he did not mean to degrade 
language to a mere conglomerate of sound. On the 
contrary, had he, with his terminology, ascribed lan¬ 
guage to nature, nature being with him the mere con¬ 
currence of atoms, he would have shown less insight 
into the origin, less regard for the law and order 
which pervade language. Language, he said, exists 
by institution; but how he must have guarded his 
words against any possible misapprehension, how 
he must have protested against the confusion of 
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ideas, conventional and arbitrary, we may 
from the expression ascribed to liim by a later 
scholiast, that words were statues in sound, but statues 
not made by the hands of men, but by the gods them- 
selves. H The boldness and pregnancy of such ex¬ 
pressions are the best guarantee of their genuineness, 
and to throw them aside as inventions of later writers 
would betray an utter disregard of the criteria by 
which we distinguish ancient and modern thought. 

Our present object, however, is not to find out what 
these early philosophers thought of language—I am 
afraid we shall never be able to do that—but only to 
guard against their memory being insulted, and their 
names abused for sanctioning the shallow wisdom 
ox later ages. It is sufficient if we only see clearly 
that, with the ancient Greeks, language was not con¬ 
sidered as mere onomatopoeia , although that name 
means, literally, making of names. I should not ven¬ 
ture to explain what Pythagoras meant by saying, 
j'he wisest of all things is Number, and, next to 
Number, that which gives names. 511 But of this I 
feel certain, that by the Second in Wisdom in the 
universe, even though he may have represented him 
cxoterically as a human being, as the oldest and 
wisest of men, 12 Pythagoras did not mean the 
who, when he heard a cow say moo! succeeded in 
repeating that sound and fixed it as the name of the 
animal. As to Plato and Aristotle, it is hardly ne- 
ces^ai} to defend them against the imputation of 

~ 0jy /?J pwdoru8 ad Plat. Philcbum , p. 242, tin ay a\ par a <pwirf)€vra teal 
ravTa 07 T " i ' dewy, & s ArjfxdKpiros. It is curious that Lcrsch, who 
<iuo os is passage (iii. 19 ), should, nevertheless, have ascribed to 
ernocri us t o opinion of the purely human origin of language, (i. 13.) 

Lersen, l.c. i. 25. 12 jMd.l.c. i. 27. 
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yclhg language back to onomatopoeia . Even' 

who is reported to have said that in the nrst 
formation of language men acted unconsciously, 
moved by nature, as in coughing, sneezing, lowing, 
barking, or sighing, admitted that this would account 
only for one-half of language, and that some agree¬ 
ment must have taken place before language really 
began, before people could know what each person 
meant by these uncouth utterances. 13 In this 
Epicurus shows a more correct appreciation of the 
nature of language than many who profess to hold 
his theories at present. He met the objection that 
words, if suggested by nature, ought to be the same 
in all countries, by a remark in which he anticipated 
Humboldt, viz. that human nature is affected dif¬ 
ferently in different countries, that different views are 
formed of things, and that these different affections 
and views influence the formation of words peculiar 
to each nation. He saw that the sounds of nature 
would never have grown into articulate language with¬ 
out passing through a second stage, which he repre¬ 
sents as an agreement or an understanding to use 
a certain sound for a certain conception. Let us 
substitute for this Epicurean idea of a conventional 
agreement an idea which did not exist in his time, 


13 Diogenes Laertius, Epicurus , § 76 : v O Qeu ical ra oudfxara bpxh* 
firj beaei yeuiarOai , a AA' auras ras epbcreis rcbu auBpwnwu /ca0* exacrra etivr) YBia 
rr durxovcras rradr], Ka\ YBta Aajufiduouras <paur appear a, iBleos rbu aepa iKirepe- 
rretu, (rreAAdpeeuou v<p ’ eudarcov r&v Tradcai> Kcd to >u epavrapparwu, c bs &u rrore 
/cat rj 7rapb robs rdrcovs rosv iOucbu Biatyopb eYrj. ‘'T arepov 5e koivcos tcad' 
«Karra eOurj rb YBia redTjuai , rrpbs rb ras Bi^Awreis rrou apeepifidAovs ytveaOcu 
bAAijAois, nal (Touropeorepcos BrjAovpeeuas • nub Be Kal ob Pvvopwpeeua 7rpdy- 
peara elcrepepouras, robs auueiBdras TrapcyyvTjaai nubs <pB6yyovs uiv robs peeu 
c vay icacrdevras ava<pu>UT}(rat> robs Be rep Aoyterpeep kAopeevovs Kara r}]u irAet- 
ctttju airlau ooru'S epperjuevaai. —Lersch, i. 39. 
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j e full elaboration of which in our own time 
the genius of Darwin ;—let us place instead o 
greement, Natural Selection, or, as I called it in my 
former Lectures, Natural Elimination , and we shall 
then arrive, I believe, at an understanding with 
Epicurus , and even with some of his modern followers. 
As a number of sensuous impressions, received by 
man, produce a mental image or a perception , and 
secondly, as a number of such perceptions produce a 
general notion or conception , we may understand that 
a number of sensuous impressions may cause a corre¬ 
sponding vocal expression, a cry, an interjection, or 



some imitation of the sound that happens to form 
part of the sensuous impressions; and, secondly, that 
a number of such vocal expressions may be merged 
into one general expression, and leave behind the 
Root as the sign belonging to a general notion. But 
as there is in man a faculty of reason which guides 
and governs the formation of sensuous impressions 


into perceptions, and of perceptions into general 
lotions, the gradual formation of roots out of mere 
natural cries or imitations takes jdace under the same 
rational control. General notions are not formed at 
random, but according to law, that law being our 
reason within corresponding* to the reason without 
~~-to the reason, if I may so call it, of nature. Natural 
selection, if we could but always see it, is invariably 
rational selection. It is not any accidental variety 
that survives and perpetuates itself; it is the indi¬ 
vidual which comes nearest to the original intention 
of its creator, or what is best calculated to accomplish 
the ends for which the type or species to which it be¬ 
longs was called into being, that conquers in the great 
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gle for life. 


So it is in thought and langui 



every random perception is raised to the dignity 
of a general notion, but only the constantly recurring, 
the strongest, the most useful; and out of the endless 
number of general notions that suggest themselves to 
the observing and gathering mind, those only survive 
and receive definite phonetic expression which are 
absolutely requisite for carrying on the work of life. 
Many perceptions which naturally present themselves 
to our minds have never been gathered up into 
general notions, and accordingly they have not re¬ 
ceived a name. There is no general notion to com¬ 
prehend all blue flowers or all red stones; no name 
that includes horses and dogs, but excludes oxen and 
sheep. The Greek language has never produced a word 
to express animal as opposed to man , and the word 
zooiiy which, like animal, comprises all living crea¬ 
tures, is post-Homeric. 14 Locke has called attention 
to the fact that in English there is a special word for 
killing a man, namely, murder , while there is none for 
killing a sheep ; that there is a special designation for 
the murder of a father, namely, parricide , but none 
for the murder of a son or a neighbour. ‘ Thus the 
mind, 3 he writes, 15 6 in mixed modes, arbitrarily unites 
into complex ideas such as it finds convenient; whilst 
others that have altogether as much union in nature 
are left loose, and never combined into one idea 
because they have no need of one name. 5 And again, 
‘ Colshire , drilling , filtration , cohobation , are words 
standing for certain complex ideas, which, being 
seldom in the minds of any but the few whose 

14 Curtins, Grandzuge^ i. 78. L. Geiger, Ur sprung der Sprachc, p. 11. 

15 Locko, On the Understanding , iii, 5, 6. 
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|%iic4lar employments do at every turn sugg< 
to tlieir thoughts, those names of them are not 
general^ understood hut by smiths and chymists, 
who having framed the complex ideas which these 
words stand for, and having given names to them or 
received them from others upon hearing of these 
names in communication, readily conceive those ideas 
in their minds; as by cohob at ion, all the simple ideas 
of distilling and the pouring the liquor distilled from 
anything back upon the remaining matter, and dis¬ 
tilling it again. Thus we see that there are great 
varieties of simple ideas, as of tastes and smells, which 
have no names, and of modes many more, which eithei 
not having been generally enough observed, or else not 
being of any great use to be taken notice of in the 
affairs and concerns of men, they have not had names 
given to them, and so pass not for species.' lb 

Of course, when new combinations arise, and again 
and again assert their independence, they at last 
receive admittance into the commonwealth of ideas 
and the republic of words. This applies to ancient 
even more than to modern times—to the early ages 
of language more than to its present state. It was 
au event in the history of man when the ideas of 
father, mother, brother, sister, husband, wife were 
first conceived and first uttered. It was a new era 


■when the numerals from one to ten had been framed, 
and when words like law, right, duty, virtue, gene¬ 
rosity, love, had been added to the dictionary of man. 
It was a revelation—the greatest of all revelations 
when the conception of a Creator, a Ruler, a Father 


,0 Locke, l. c. ii. 18, 7. 
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when the name of God was for the first 
.in this world. Such were the general notioi" 
hat were wanted and that were coined into intellec¬ 
tual currency. Other notions started up, lived for a 
time, and disappeared again when no longer required. 
Others will still x’ise up, unless our intellectual life 
becomes stagnant, and will receive the baptism of 
language. Who has thought about the changes which 
are brought about apparently by the exertions of 
individuals, but for the accomplishment of which, 
nevertheless, individual exertions would seem to be 
totally unavailing, without feeling the want of a 
word, that is to say, in reality, of an idea, to com¬ 
prehend the influence of individuals on the world at 
large and of the world at large on individuals—an 
idea that should explain the failure of a Huss in re¬ 
forming the Church, and the success of a Luther, the 
defeat of a Pitt in carrying parliamentary reform, 
and the success of a Russell ? How are we to express 
that historical process in which the individual seems 
to be a free agent and yet is the slave of the masses 
whom he wants to influence, in which the masses 
seem irresistible, and are yet swayed by the pen of 
an unknown writer ? Or, to descend to smaller mat¬ 
ters, how does a poet become popular? How does a 
new style of art or architecture prevail ? How, again, 
does fashion change ?—how does what seemed absurd 
last year become recognised in this, and what is ad¬ 
mired in this become ridiculous in the next season ? 
Or take language itself. How is it that a new word, 
such as to slmnt, x1 or a new pronunciation, such as 
gold instead of goold, is sometimes accepted, while at 
17 Sea toI* i. p. 38. 
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times tlie best words newly coined or new. 
7 r^yr^cl by onr best writers are completely ignored 
and fall dead? We want an idea that is to exclude 
caprice as well as necessity—that is to include in¬ 
dividual exertion as well as general co-operation—an 
idea applicable neither to the unconscious building 
of bees nor to the conscious architecture of human 
beings, yet combining within itself both these opera¬ 
tions, and raising them to a new and higher concep¬ 
tion. You will guess both the idea and the word, if 
I add that it is likewise to explain the extinction of 
fossil kingdoms and the origin of new species—it is 
the idea of Natural Selection that was wanted, and 
being wanted it was found, and being found it was 
named. It is a new category—a new engine of 
thought; and if naturalists are proud to affix their 
names to a new species which they discover, Mr. 
Darwin may be prouder, for his name will remain 
affixed fco a new idea, a new genus of thought. 

There are languages which do not possess numerals 
beyond four. All beyond four is lumped together in 
the general idea of many . There are dialects, such 
as the Hawaian , in which 18 black and blue and dark- 
green are not distinguished, nor bright yellow and 
white, nor brown and red. This arises from no ob¬ 
tuseness of sense, for the slightest variation of tint is 
immediately detected by the people, but from slug¬ 
gishness of mind. In the same way the Hawaians 
are said to have but one term for love, friendship, 
gratitude, benevolence, esteem, &c., which they call 
indiscriminately aloha , though the same people dis¬ 
tinguish in their dictionary between aneane , a gentle 
18 The Polynesian, September 27, 1862. 
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ie, matani, wind, puhi, blowing or puffing Vm* 
month, and hano, blowing through the nose^"* 
ithma. 19 It is the same in the lower classes of onr 
own country. People who would never use such 
words as quadruped, or mineral, or beverage, have 
different names for the tail of a fox, the tail of a dog, 
the tail of a hare. 20 

Castren, the highest authority on the languages, 
literature, and civilisation of the Northern Turanian 
races, such as the Finns, Lapps, Tatars, and Mongo¬ 
lians, speaks of tribes which have no word for river, 
though they have names for the smallest rivulet: no 


word for finger, but names for the thumb, the ring- 
finger, &c.; no word for berry, but many names for 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry; no word for tree, but 
names for birch, fir, ash, and other trees. 21 He states 


in another place (p. 18) that in Finnish the word for 
thumb gradually assumed the meaning of finger, the 
word for waterberry (empetrum nigrum) the meaning 
of berry. 

But even these, the most special names, are really 
general terms, and express originally a general quality; 
nor is there any other way in which they could have 
been formed. It is difficult to place ourselves in the 
position ot people with whom the framing of new 
ideas and new words was the chief occupation of their 
life. 22 But suppose we had no word for dog; what 
could we do ? If we, with a full-grown language at 
our command, became for the first time acquainted 


19 Hale, Polynesian Lexicon , s. v. 

20 Pott, Etymologische Forsckungen . ii. 439. 
Vorhsungcn uber Finnische Mythologie , p. 11. 
Daniel Wilson, Prehistoric Ifan , third chapter. 
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log, w T e should probably discover some sirrn^ 
between it and some other animal, and call it 
Accordingly. We might call it a tame wolf, just as 
the inhabitants of Mallicolo , 23 when they saw the first 
dogs that had been sent to them from the Society 
Islands , called them broods , their name for pig. 
Exactly the same happened in the island of Tanna. 
Here, too, the inhabitants called the dogs that were 
sent to them pigs (buga). It would, however, very 
soon be felt as an inconvenience not to be able to 
distinguish between a dog and a pig, and some dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of the dog would have to be chosen 
by which to name it. How could that be effected ? 
It might be effected by imitating the barking of the 
animal, and calling it bow-ivow; yet, strange to say, 
we hardly ever find a civilised language in which the 
dog was so called. What really took place was this. 
The mind received numerous impressions from every¬ 
thing that came within its ken. A dog did not stand 
before it at once, properly defined and classified, but 
it was observed under different aspects—now as a 
savage animal, now as a companion, sometimes as a 
watcher, sometimes as a thief, occasionally as a swift 
hunter, at other times as a coward or an unclean 
beast. From every one of these impressions a name 
might be framed, and after a time the process of 
natural elimination would reduce the number of 
these names, and leave only a few, or only one, 
which, like canis, would become the proper name 
of dog. 

But in order that any such name could be given, 
it was requisite that general ideas, such as roving, 
23 Pott, Etymologische Forschungcn , ii. 138. 
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sving, watching, stealing, running, resting, s 
iously have been formed in the mind, and s 



nave received expression in language. These gene¬ 
ral ideas are expressed by roots. As they are more 
simple and primitive, they are expressed by more 
simple and primitive roots, whereas complex ideas 
found expression in secondary radicals. Thus to go 
would be expressed by sar, to creep by sarp ; to shout 
by nacly to rejoice by nand , to join by yu or yug , to 
glue together by yaut. We thus find in Sanskrit and 
in all the Aryan languages dusters of roots , expressive 
of one common idea, and differing from each other 
merely by one or two additional letters, either at the 
end or at the beginning. The most natural suppo¬ 
sition is that which I have just stated, namely, that 
as ideas grew and multiplied, simple roots were in¬ 
creased and became diversified. But the opposite 
view might likewise be defended, namely, that lan¬ 
guage began with variety, that many special roots 
were thrown out first, and from them the more 
general roots elaborated by leaving out those letters 
which constituted the specific differences of each. 

Much may be said in support of either of these 
views, nor is it at all unlikely that both processes, 
that of accretion and that of elimination, may have 
been at work simultaneously. But the fact is that we 
know nothing even of the most ancient of the Aryan 
languages, the Sanskrit, till after it had long passed 
through its radical and agglutinative stages, and we 
shall never know for certain by what slow degrees it 
advanced through both, and became settled as an 
inflectional language. Chronologically speaking, the 
question whether sarp existed before sar, is unan- 
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logically, no doubt, sar comes first, but 
enough of the history of speech to know 
that what ought to have been according to the strict 
laws of logic is very different from what has been 
according to the pleasure of language. 24 

What it is of the greatest importance to observe is 
this, that out of many possible general notions, and 
out of many possible general terms, those only be¬ 
come, through a process of natural selection, typical 
in each language which are now called the roots, the 
fertile germs of that language. These roots are 
definite in form and meaning: they are what I called 
phonetic types , firm in them outline, though still liable 
to important modifications. They are the ‘specific 
centres ’ of language, and without them the science 
of language would be impossible. 

All this will become clearer by a few examples. 

Let us take a root and follow it through its adven¬ 
tures in its way through the world. There is an 
Aryan root MAR, which means to crush, to pound, 
to destroy by friction. I should not venture to say 
that those are mistaken who imagine they perceive 
in this root the grating noise of some solid bodies 
grinding against each other. Our idiosyncrasies as 
to the nature of certain sounds are formed, no doubt, 
very much through the silent influence of the lan¬ 
guages which we speak or with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. It is perfectly time also that this jarring j 
or rasping noise is rendered very differently in 



24 On clusters of roots, or the gradual growth of roots, see some 
interesting remarks by Benfey, Kurze Sanskrit Grammatik, § 60 seq #> 
and Pott, Etymologise he Forschungen , ii. p. 283. Bopp, Verglcichcndc 
Grammatik , § 109 «, 3, 109 b, 1 . Lectures, vol. i. p. 305. 
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ent languages. Nevertheless, there being 
hot as mar, meaning to pound, it is nature 
imagine that we hear in it something like the noise 
of two mill-stones, or of a metal-crushing engine. 35 
But let us mark at once the difference between a 


mere imitation of the inarticulate groaning and 
moaning noises produced by crushing hard sub¬ 
stances, and the articulate sound mar. Every pos¬ 
sible combination of consonants with final r or l 
was suggested; hr, tr, dvr, glr, all would have 
answered the purpose, and may have been used, for 
all we know, previous to the first beginning of 
articulate speech. But, as soon as mr had got the 
upperhand, all other combinations were discarded; 
mr had conquered, and became by that very fact the 
ancestor of a large family of words. If, then, we 
either follow the history of thi3 root JUAB in an 


25 The following remarks of St. Augustine on this subject are 
curious:—* Donee perveniatur eo ut res cum sono verbi aliqua siraili- 
tudine concinat, ut cum dicimus mris tinnitum, equorum hinnitum, 
ovium balatum, tubarum claugorem,stridorem catenarum (perspicis enim 
hcec verba ita sonare ut ipsae res quae his verbis siguificantur). Sed 
quia sunt res quse non sonant, in his similitudinem tactus valere, ut si 
leniter vel aspere sensum tangunt, lenitas vel asperitas literarum ut 
tangit auditum sic eis nomina peperit: ut ipsum Jcnc cum dicimus leniter 
sonat; quis item asperitatem nonet ipso nomine asperam judicet? Lene 
est auribus cum dicimus voluptas , asperum cum dicimus crux, Ita res 
ipsie adficiunt, ut verba sentiuntur. Mel, quam suaviter gustum res ipsa, 
tarn loniter nomine tangit auditum, acre in utroque asperum est. Lana 
et vepre's ut audiuntur verba, sic ilia tanguntur. Haec quasi cunabula 
verborum esse crediderunt, ubi sensus rerum cum sonorum sensu 
concordarent. Hinc ad ipsarum inter so renim similitudinem processisse 
licentiam nominandi; ut cum verbi causa crux propterca dicta sit, quod 
ipsius verbi asperitas cum dolorisquem crux efficit asperitate concordat, 
crura tamen non propter asperitatem doloris sed, quod longitudine :itque 
duritia inter membra cetera sint ligno similiora sic appellata sint.’— 
Augustinus, De Dialectica , as corrected by Crecelius in Hoofer’s Zeit- 
sekrift , iv. 152* 
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ig liqe and spreading direction, or if 
feats offslioots back in a descending line to their 
specific germ, we must be able to explain all later 
modifications, as necessitated by phonetic and ety¬ 
mological laws; in all the various settings, the 
jewel must be the same; and, in. all its various 
corruptions, the causes must be apparent that pro¬ 
duced the damage. 

I begin, then, with the root MAR , and ascribe to 
it the meaning of grinding down. In all the words 
that are derived from mar there must be no phonetic 
change, whether by increase, decrease, or corruption, 
that cannot be supported by analogy; in all the 
ideas expressed by these words there must always be 
a connecting link by w T kich the most elevated and 
abstract notions can be connected, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, with the original conception of ‘ grinding 
In the phonetic analysis, all that is fanciful and 
arbitrary is at once excluded: nothing is tolerated 
for which there is not some precedent. In the web 
of ideas, on the contrary, which the Aryan mind has 
spun out of that one homely conception we must be 
prepared not only for the orderly procession of logi¬ 
cal thought, but frequently for the poetic flights of 
fancy. The production of new words rests on poetry 
as much, if not more, than on judgment; and to 
exclude the poetical or fanciful element in the early 
periods of the history of human speech would be to 
deprive ourselves of the most important aid in un¬ 
ravelling its early beginnings. 

Before we enter on our survey of this family of 
words, we must bear in mind (1) that r and l are 
cognate and interchangeable; therefore marginal. 
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hat ar in Sanskrit is shortened to a si? 

', and then pronounced r i ; hence mar=mrS^ 

. That ar may be pronounced ra, 26 and al, la; 
hence mar=mra, mal=mla. 

4. That mra and mla in Greek are changed into 
mbro, mblo, and, after dropping the m, into bro and 
bio. 

In Sanskrit we find malana in the sense of rub¬ 
bing or grinding, but the root does not seem in that 
language to have yielded any names for mill. This 
may be important historically, if it should indicate 
that real mills were unknown previous to the Aryan 
separation. In Latin, Greek, German, Celtic, Sla¬ 
vonic, the name for mill is throughout derived from 
the root mar. Thus, Latin mola , 27 Greek myle, Old 
High-German muli, Irish meile, Bohemian mlyn, 
Lithuanian malunas. From these close coincidences 
anions: all the members of the Northern branch of 


the Aryan family, it has been concluded that mills 
were known previous to the separation of the 
■Northern branch, though it ought to be borne in 
mind that some of these nations may have borrowed 
the name from others who were the inventors of 
mills. 

With the name for mill we have at the same 
time the names for miller, mill-stone, milling, meal. 
In Greek mylos, mill-stone; myllo, I mill. In 
Gothic malm, to mill; melo, meal; muljan, to rub 
to pieces. 


26 In Sanskrit we have marditA and hit adit A, he will grind to 
pieces, as the future of m ar d. See M. M.’s Sanskrit Grammar (2nd ed.), 
p. 255. 

27 See Pott, Etym. Forsch . (I.) i. 220. Kuhn, Indischc Studkn , i. 
359. Curtius, G\ E. i. 302. 
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in English are called tlie mill-teetli 
'jpuf litai in Greek; tlie molares, or grinders, 



To anyone acquainted with the living language of 
England, the transition from milling to fighting does 
not require any long explanation. Hence we trace 
hack to mar without difficulty the Homeric mdr-nd- 
mai, I fight* I pound, as applied to boxers in the 
Odyssey. 28 In Sanskrit, we find mri-na-xni used in 
the more serious sense of smashing, i. e. killing. 23 
We shall now understand more readily the Greek 
molos in molos Areos , the toil and moil of war, and 
likewise the Greek m6ldps, a weal, originally a blow, 
a contusion. 

Hitherto we have treated mar as a transitive verb, 
as expressive of the action of grinding exerted on 
some object or other. But most verbs were used 
originally intransitively as well as transitively, and 
so was mar . What then would mar express if used 
as an intransitive verb, if expressive of a mere con¬ 
dition or status? It would mean ‘to be wearing 
away, 5 6 to be in a state of decay, 5 c to crumble away 
as if* ground to dust. 5 We say in German, sich auf- 
reiben , to become exhausted; and aufgerieben means 
nearly destroyed. Goethe says, c Die Kraft der 
Drregbarheit nimrat mit dem Leben ab , bis endlich den 
aufgeriebenen Menschen nichts mehr anf der leerm Welt 
erregt als die Icunftigej 5 c Our excitability decreases 
with our life, till at last nothing can excite the 


28 Od. xviii. 31: 

Zcocrcu vvv, 'Iva ira vres iiriyvdfUffi Kal o75e 
M apvafxevovs • ttu>s 5* tiv av veorepcp avtipi p.aX 010 ’ 

29 Ifcigvcda, vi. 44, 17 : ‘pra rnriwa y ah.i k a;’ strike (them) down 
and kill them. 
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jrMlid-down mortal in this empty world except 
md to come. 5 What then is the meaning of^Tlie” 
freek maraino and marasmos ? Mar am 6, as a trans¬ 
itive verb, means to wear out; as nosos marainei me, 
illness wears me out; but it is used also as a neuter 
verb in the sense of to wither away, to die away. 
Hence marasmos , decay, the French marasme. The 
adjective molys , formed like molos , means worn out, 
feeble, and a new verb, mdlynomai , to be worn out, 
to vanish. 

The Sanskrit mur Jch, to faint, is derived from 
mar by a regular process for forming inchoative 
verbs; it means to begin to die.' 

Now let us suppose that the ancient Aryans wanted 
to express for the first time what they constantly saw 
around them, namely, the gradual wearing away of 
the human frame, the slow decay which at last is 
followed by a complete breaking up of the body. 
How should they express what we call dying or 
death? One of the nearest ideas that would be 
evoked by the constant impressions of decay and 
death was that expressed by mar , the grinding of 
stone to dust. And thus we find in Latin mor-i-or, 
I die, mortuus , dead, mors , death. In Sanskrit 
mriye, I die, mrita, dead, mrityu, death. One 
of the earliest names for man was mart a, the 
dying, the frail creature, a significant name for man 
to give to himself; in Greek brotos , mortal. Having 
chosen that name for himself, the next step was to 
give the opposite name to the gods, who were called 
dmbrotoi , without decay, immortal, and their food 
ambrosia , immortality. In the Teutonic languages 
these words are absent, but that mar was used in the 
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if not of dying, at least of killing, we lear 
tlie Gothic maurthr , the English murder. 
n Old Slavonic we find mrUi, to die, moru , pesti¬ 
lence, death; smriti, death; in Lithuanian mir-ti , to 
die, smertis , death. 

If morior in Latin is originally to decay, then what 
causes decay is morbus , illness. 

In Sanskrit the body itself, our frame, is called 
niurti, which originally would seem to have meant 
decay or decayed, a corpse, rather than a corpus. 

The Sanskrit inarm an, a joint, a member, is like¬ 
wise by Sanskrit grammarians derived from mar. 
Does it mean the decaying members ? or is it derived 
from mar in its original sense of grinding, so as to 
express the movement of the articulated joints? The 
Latin membrum is memrmi, and this possibly by re¬ 
duplication derived from mar, like m&mbleiai from 
Weld, memblolca from mol in emolon , the present being 
blosl'd. 

Let us next examine the Latin mdra. It means 
delay, and from it we have the French demeurer , to 
dwell. Now mora was originally applied to time, and 
in mora■ temporis we have the natural expression of 
the slow dying away, the gradual wasting away of 
time. 6 Sine mora, 9 without delay, originally without 
decay, without loss of time. 

From mar in the secondary but definite sense of 
withering, dying, -we have the Sanskrit imam, a 
desert, a dead soil. There is another desert, the sea, 
which the Greeks called atrygeton , unfruitful, barren. 
The Aryans had not seen that watery desert before they 
separated from each other on leaving their central 
homes. But when the Romans for the first time saw 
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Lediterranean, they called it mare, and the 
/is found among the Celtic, the Slavonic, and^ 
litonic nations. 30 We can hardly doubt that their 
idea in applying this name to the sea was the dead 
or stagnant water as opposed to the running streams 
(. I’eau vine), or the unfruitful expanse. Of course 
there is always some uncertainty in these guesses at 
the original thoughts which guided the primitive 
framers of language. All we Can do is to guard 
against mixing together words which may have had 
an independent origin; but if it is once established 
that there is no other root from which mare can be 
derived more regularly than from mar, to die (Bopp’s 
derivation from the Sk. vari, water, is not tenable), 
then we are at liberty to draw some connecting line 
between the root and its offshoot, and we need not 
suppose that in ancient days new words were framed 
less boldly than in our own time. Language has 
been called by Jean Paul ‘a dictionary of faded 
metaphors so it is, and it is the duty of the ety¬ 
mologist to try to restore them to their original 
brightness. If, then, in English we can speak of 
dead water, meaning stagnant water, or if the 
French 31 use eau morte in the same sense, why should 
not the Northern Aryans have derived one of their 
names for the sea from the root mar, to die ? Of 
course they would have other names besides, and the 
more poetical the'tribe, the richer it would be in 
names for the ocean. The Greeks, who of all Aryan 
nations were most familiar with the sea, called it not 

^ ' Curtius, Zcitschrift, i. 30. Slav, more ; Lith. marios and mares; 
Goth, marei; Ir. muir. 

Pott, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, ii. 107. 
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water, but thalassa ( tardsso ), the 
briny, pelagos (pldzo ), the tossing, pantos, 

32 


Let ns now return to the original sense of mar and 
Rial, which was, as we saw, to grind or to pound, 
chiefly applied to the grinding of corn and to the 
blows of boxers. The Greeks derived from it one of 
their mythological characters, namely, Motion, a word 
which, according to Hesychius, would mean a fighter 
in general, but which, in the fables of Greece, is chiefly 
known by the two Molidnes, the millers, who had 
one body, but two heads, four feet, and four hands. 
-Even Her aides could not vanquish them when they 
fought against him in defence of their uncle Augeias 
with his herd of three thousand oxen. He killed 
them afterwards by surprise. These heroes having 
been .called originally Molidnes or Molionidae, i.e., 
pounders, were afterwards fabled to have been the 
sons of Molione , the mill, and AMor, the corn-man. 
Some inythologists 33 have identified these twins with 
thunder and lightning, and it is curious that the 1 ame 
of Thor’s . thunderbolt should be derived from the 
same root; for the hammer of Tlior Miolnir 34 means 


simply the smasher. Again, among the Slavonic 
tribes, molnija is a name for lightning; and in the 
Serbian songs Munja is spoken of as the sister of 


32 Curtins, Kuhn’s Zcitschrift , i. 33. 

3 Friedreich, Realien in der Iliade und Odyssce , p* 562; Preller, 
Griechischc Mythologies ii. 165. 

Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies 164, 1171. ‘The holy mawle 
(maul, maillet, malleus) is referred by Grimm to the hammer of Thor 
,. bol >* wawle, which they fancy hung behind the church-door, 
v • C f ’ ^ en ^ le father was seaventie, the sonne might fetch to knock 
schi'ift Gr ° U bea< *> as e *f ete °f no more use.’—Haupt’s Zeit- 
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SL'owfJ tlie thunder, and has become a mythol 

ovj 7.7 




;esides these heroic millers, there is another pair 
of Greek giants, known by the name of Aloadaa, Otos, 
and EpMaUes. In their pride they piled Ossa on 
Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, like another Tower ot 
Babel, in order to scale the abode of the gods. They 
were defeated by Apollo. The name of these giants 
has much the same meaning as that of the Moliones. 
It is derived from aloe', a threshing-floor, and means 
threshers. The question, then, is whether aloe', tln’esh- 


ing-floor, and aleuron and td dleura, wheat-flour’, can 
be traced back to the root mal. It is sometimes 
said that Greek words may assume an initial on for 
euphony’s sake. That has never been proved. But 
it can be proved by several analogous cases that Greek 
words, originally beginning with on, occasionally drop 
that on. This, no doubt, is a violent change, and a 
change apparently without any physiological necessity, 
as there is no more difficulty in pronouncing an initial 
on than in pronouncing an initial vowel. However, 
there is no lack of analogies; and by analogies we 
must be guided. Thus ornSschos, a tender shoot, exists 
also as dschos or Ssche, a young branch. Instead of 
mw, one, in the feminine, we find ia in Homer. 
Nay, instead of our very word aleuron, wheaten flour, 
another form, maleuron, is mentioned by Hclladius . 35 
Again, if we compare Greek and Latin, we find that 


what the Romans called mola — namely, meal, or 
rather the grits of spelt, coarsely ground, which were 
mixed with salt, and thus strewed on the victims at 


35 a weal, seems connected with ov\al, scars. Cf. Lobeck, 

PatKologia (trad. Sermonis , p. 112. 
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jmdes—were called in Greek oulai or olai, tbouj 
^ »u^ 3 sedto be barley instead of spelt. 36 On tbe strength, 
ofthese analogies we may, I believe, admit tbe pos¬ 
sibility of an initial m being dropt in Greek, wbicb 
would enable ns to trace tbe names botb of tbe 
Moliones and Aloadae back to tbe root mar. And if 
tbe Moliones and Aloadae 37 derive tbeir names from 
tbe root mar , we can bardly doubt that Mars and 
Ares , tbe prisoner of tbe Aloadae , came botb from 
tbe same source. In Sanskrit tbe root mar yields 
Marut, tbe storm, literally tbe pounder or smasber ; 38 
and in tbe character of tbe Maruts, tbe companions 
of In dr a in bis daily battle witb Yritra, it is easy 
to discover tbe germs of martial deities. Tbe same 
root would fully explain tbe Latin Mars, 39 Mart is; 
and, considering tbe uncertain character of tbe initial 
m, tbe Greek Ares , Areos. Mannar and Marrnor , old 
Latin names for Mars , are reduplicated forms 5 and 
in tbe Oscan Hamers tbe r of the reduplicated syllable 


38 Cf. Buttmann, Lcxilogus , p. 450. 

37 Otos and Ephialtes, the wind (vata) and the hurricane. 

3S Professor Kuhn takes Marut as a participle in at, and explains it 
as dying or dead. He considers the Maruts were originally conceived 
as the souls of the departed, and that because the souls were conceived 
as ghosts, or spirits, or winds, the Maruts assumed afterwards the 
character of storm-deities. Such a view, however, finds no support in 
the hymns of the Veda. In Pilumnus , the brother of Picumnus, both 
companions of Mars, we have a name of similar import, viz. a pounder. 
Jupiter Pistor, too, was originally the god who crushes with the 
thunderbolt (Preller, Iiomischc Mythologies p. 173), and the Molts 
Mortis seem to rest on an analogous conception of the nature of 
Mars. 

39 The suffix in Mars, Martis, is different from that in Marut. The 
Sanskrit Marut is Mar-vat ; Mars, Martis , is formed, like pars, partis , 
which happens to correspond with Sanskrit par-us or par- van. The. 
Greek Ares is again formed differently, but the iEolic form, Arcus, would 
come nearer to Marut. Kuhn, Zeitschrift , i. 370. 
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it. Mavors is more difficult to explain, 41 
is no instance in Latin of m in the middle or a 
ivord being changed into’'*;. But although etymolo¬ 
gically there is no difficulty in deriving the Indian 
name Marut, the Latin name Mars, and the Greek 
name Ares , from one and the same root^ 1 there is 
certainly neither in the legends of Mars nor in those 
of Arcs any very distinct trace of their having been 
representatives of the stonn. H^ars at Borne and 
Ares in Tliracia, though their worship was restricted 
to small territories, both assumed there the character 
• of supreme tutelary deities. The only connecting 
link between the classical deities Mars and Ares and 
the Indian Maruts is their warlike character; ahd if 
we take In dr a as the conqueror of winter, as the 
destroyer of darkness, as the constant victor in the 
battle against the hostile powers of nature, then he, 
as the leader of the Maruts, who act as his army, 
assumes a more marked similarity with Mars , the 
god of spring, the giver of fertility, the destroyer 
of evil. 42 In Ares, Preller, without any thought of 


40 See Corssen, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, ii. 1-35. 

41 That Marut and Mars were radically connected, was first pointed 
out by Professor Kulm, in Haupt’s Zeitschrift, v. 491; but he derived 
both words from mar in the sense of dying. Other derivations nro dis¬ 
cussed by Corssrn, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, ii. 1. He quotes Cicero (Nat. 
I/- er. ii. 28) : * Jam qui magna verteret Mavors Cedrenus (Corp. Eyz. 
Niebuhr , t. i. p. 295, 21 ff.) : on rbv Maprcp ol 'P (opaxoi p&pre\ u iiedkovv 
olovel Sdvarov, 1) kipt]tt]V rcbv Texyup, rbv Trap 3 bfipevcov Kal pdvcov 
np.dfp.evov; Varro (L.L. v. § 73, ed. 0. Muller). ‘Mars ab eo quod 
maribus in bello pr?eest, aut quod ab Sabinis acceptus, ibi est Mainers.’ 
He himself explains Mars from mas-t, tho male, the creative. He takes 
wd inert and marmar as reduplicated forms, and explains Mdvort by 
M amort. Tho typical form would be Mas, and Varro and Priscianus 
have Maspiter for Marspiter. See also Leo Meyer, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 
v. 387 . 

42 See Proller, Bomische Mythologie , p. 300, seq. 
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pelhtionship between Ares and tlie Maruts, 

the personification of the sky as excited Toy 

''storm. 43 

We have hitherto examined the direct offshoots 
only of the root mar , but we have not yet taken into 
account the different modifications to which that root 
itself is liable. This is a subject of considerable im¬ 
portance, though at the same time beset with great 
difficulties and uncertainties. I stated in a former 
Lecture that Hindu grammarians have reduced the 
whole wealth of their language to about 1,700 roots. 
These roots once granted, there remained not a single 
word unexplained in Sanskrit. But the fact is that 
many of these roots are clearly themselves deriva¬ 
tives. Thus, besides yu, to join, we found yugf, to 
join, and yudh, to join in battle. Here g and dh 



43 Proller, Gricchische Mythologie, p. 202-3 : ‘ Endlich deuten aber 
aucli verschiedene bildliche Erzahlungen in der Ilias cine solclio Natur- 
beziehung an, besonders die Besclireibung der Iviimpfe zwischcn Ares 
und Athena, wolclie als Gotti n der reinen Luft und de3 Aethers die 
naturlicho Feindin des Ares 1st. nnd gewohnlieh sehr unbarmherzig init 
ihm umgeht. So II. t. 583 ff., wo sie ihn durch Diomedes verwundet, 
Ares aber mit solchem Getcise nicderrasselt (ejSpaxe), wio neuntausend 
oder zehntausend Manner in der Schlacht zu liinnen pflegon, wofcmf or 
als dunkles Gewolk zura Himinel emporfahrt. Ebonso Ik xxi. 400 ff., 
wo Athena den Ares durch einen Steinwnrf verwundet, cr aber fallt nnd 
bedeckt siebon Morgen Landes im Fall, undseino Haare vermischen sich 
mit dera Staube, seine Waffen rasseln: was wieder gauz den Eindruek 
eines solehen alten Naturgemaldcs macht, wo die Ereignisse dcr Natur, 
Donnerwetter, Wolkenbruch, gomaltiges Stiirmen nnd Brausen in der 
I/uft als Acte einer himmlischen Gdttergeschichte erecheinen, in denen 
gewohnlieh Zeus, Hera, Athena, Hephastos, Ares und Hermes als die 
handlenden Personen auftreten. Indessen ist diese all remeine Bedeu- 
tung des Aros bald vor der speciollen des blutigen Krieg;-gottes zuriiek- 
getreten.’ Soe aLso 11. xx. 51: A0e o' y Apy?s MpcoOev, *p^ixvfj \al\am 
Tcros. 

11. ix. 4 : 'Rs 5 ’ ave/ioi 5vo ttSvtov oplverov Ix0v6eura f 
Boperjs ftal Z -etpvpos, rdo re Qp/jiaiOev arjrov. 
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jliarly modificatory letters, which must ori 
mVe had some meaning. Another root, y; 



L 


the sense of joining or glueing together, must 
likewise be considered as a dialectic variety of yug» 
Let us apply this to our root MAR. As yu forms 
yudh, so mar forms mardh or mridh, and this 
root exists in Sanskrit in the sense of destroying, 
killing; hence mridh, enemy. 44 

Again, as yu produces yugf, so mar produces 
margr or mrigr. This is a root of very common 
occurrence. It means to rub, but not in the sense 
of destroying, like mridh, but in the sense of clean¬ 
ing or purifying. This is its usual meaning in 
Sanskrit, and it explains the Sanskrit name for cat, 
namely, margrara, literally the animal that always 
rubs or cleans itself. In Greek we find omorg-ny-mi 
in the same sense. But this general meaning be¬ 
came still more defined in Greek, Latin, German, 
and Slavonic, and by changing r into l the root mcdg 
was formed, meaning to rub or stroke the Udder of 
the cow, i.e. to milk. Thus mclgo, and amelgo, in 
Greek, mean to milk; in Latin, mulgere has the 
same meaning. In Old High-German we find the 
substantive milchu , and from it new verbal deriva¬ 
tives in the sense of milking. In Lithuanian, milzti 
means both to milk and to stroke. These two con¬ 
nate meanings are kept asunder in Latin by mulgere , 
as distinct from mulcere, to stroke, and we thus dis¬ 
cover a third modification of mar with final guttural 
or palatal tenuis, namely, mar it, like Sanskrit ya7c, 
to ask, from ya, to go (ambire or adire). Formed 
by a similar process, though for a different purpose, 
44 -Rigveda, vi. 53, 4 : ‘ vi mridha/* kill tlie enemies. 
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iatin marcus , a large hammer or pestle, wliT 
ised at Some as a personal name, Marcus ,' 
'cius, Marciarms, Marcellus , and occurs again in 
later times in the historical name of Charles Martel . 
In Sanskrit, on the contrary, the verb mris, with 
final palatal s, expresses the idea of gentle stroking, 
and with certain prepositions comes to mean to 
revolve, to meditate, to think. As mori , to die, meant, 
originally, to wither, so mar cere exhibits the same 
idea in a secondary form. It means to droop, to 
faint, to fade, and is supported by the adjective 
marcidus. In Greek we have to mention the adjec¬ 
tive malakos . It means soft and smooth, originally 
rubbed down or polished; and it comes to mean at 
last weak, or sick, or effeminate. 45 

One of the most regular modifications of mar 
v ould be mr&, and this, under the form of ml a, 
means in Sanskrit to wither, to fade away. In 
Greek, ml being frequently rendered by bl , we can 
hardly be wrong in referring to this base bldx , mean¬ 
ing slack in body and in mind, and the Gothic 
uialslc~s, foolish. 46 Soft and foolish are used synony¬ 
mously in many languages, nor is it at all unlikely 
that the Greek mores, foolish, may come from our 
root mar, and have meant at first soft. 

Here we see how different meanings play into each 
other; how what from one point of view is looked 
upon as worn down and destroyed, is from another 
point of view considered as smooth and brilliant, and 
how the creative genius of man succeeded in express- 


Cf. Latin levis; a/j.a\6s, if for /ia^i a\os, soft, may belong to the same 
root. We have to consider, however, the Attic ajuaLds. 

46 Curtius, 0\ E. i. 303. 
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;li ideas by means of tbe same radical ele: 
w that in omorgnymi the meaning fixed u 
that of rubbing or wiping clean, in amelgo that 
of rubbing or milking; and we can see how a third 
sense, that of rubbing in the sense of tearing off or 
plucking off, is expressed in Greek by mergo or 
amcrgo. 

If we suppose our root mar strengthened by means 
of a final labial, instead of the final guttural which 
we have just been considering, we have marp, a base 
frequently used by Greek poets. It is generally 
translated by catching (and identified with harpdzo), 
but we perceive traces of its original meaning in such 
expressions as geras emarpse , i7 old age ground him 
down; chthdna mdrpte poctoiin (II. xiv. 228), he 
struck or pounded the soil with his feet. 

Let us keep to this new base, marp, and consider 
that it may assume the forms of malp and mlap ; let 
us then remember that ml, in Greek, is interchange¬ 
able with bl, and we arrive at the new base, blap, 
well known in the Greek bldpto, I damage, I hinder, 
I mar. This bldpto still lives in the English to 
blame, the French bldmer, for blasmer, which is a 
corruption of blasphemer. The Greek blasphemem, 
again, stands for blapsipliemem, i.e. to use damaging 
words; and in blapsi we see the verb bldpto, the 
legitimate offspring of our root mar. 

One of the most prolific descendants of mar is the 
root mard. It occurs in Sanskrit as mridnati (Kri- 
class), and as mradati (Bhu-class), in the sense of 
rubbing down; but it is likewise used, particularly if 
joined with prepositions, in the sense of to squash, to 
47 Od. xxiv. 390. 
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to conquer. From this root we have 


it mridu, soft, 48 the Latin mollis (niard, maid, 
1), the Old Slavonic mladu (maldu), and, though 
formed by a different suffix, the English mellow. In 
all these words what is ground down to powder was 
used as thfe representative of smoothness, and was 
readily transferred to moral gentleness and kindness. 
Dust itself was called by the same root in its simplest 
form, namely, mrid, which, after meaning dust, came 
to mean soil in general, or earth. 

The Gothic malma , sand, belongs to the same class 
of words; so does the Modern German zermalmen , to 



grind to pieces, and the Gothic malvjan , used by 


tJlfilas in the same sense. 


In Latin this root has thrown out several offshoots. 
Malleus , a hammer, stands probably for mardeus; and 
oven martellus , unless it stands for marcellus , claims 
the same kin. In a secondary form we find our root 
111 Latin as mord&re , to bite, originally to grind or 
worry. 

In English, to smart has been well compared with 
mordere , the s being a formative letter with which 
we shall meet again. 49 6 A wound smarts,’ means a 
wound bites or hurts. It is thus applied to every 
sharp pain, and in German Sclimerz means pain in 
general. 50 

This root mard , the Greek meldu , to make liquid, 


48 Curtiiis (G. E. i. 92) points outtho analogous case of Greek rtpt)v, 
tender, if dorived from T€p, as in rApco. If so, terra also, dust, might be 
explained like Sanskrit mrid, dust, earth. 
iJ See Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, ii. p. 701. 

60 Cf. Ebel, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , vii. 226, where <nicpoa\4os is like¬ 
wise traced to this root, and the Gothic marzjan, to mar. See also 
denary, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , iy, 48, 
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js in English regularly the form malt or __ 
4here any doubt that the English to melt mei 
Jmally to make soft, if not by the blows of the 
hammer, at least by the licking of the fire, and the 
absorbing action of the heat. Mulciber , a name of 
Yulcan, means. the smelter, and is derived from 
mulcere/' 1 The German schmehm has the same power, 
and is used both as a transitive and an intransitive 
verb. Now let ns watch the clever ways of language. 
An expression was wanted for the softening influence 
which man exercises on man by looks, gestures, 
words, or prayers. What could be done ? The same 
root was taken which had conveyed before the idea 
of smoothing a rough surface, of softening a hard 
substance; and, with a slight modification, the root 
mard became fixed as the Sanskrit mrid, or mril, 
to soften, to propitiate. 52 It was used in that sense 
chiefly with regard to the gods, who were to be pro¬ 
pitiated by prayers and sacrifices. It was likewise 
used in an intransitive sense of the gods themselves, 
who were implored to melt, to become softened and 
gracious; and prayers which we now translate by 
‘Be gracious to us,’ meant originally ‘Melt to us, 0 
gods.’ 53 

From this source springs the Gothic mild, the 
English mild, originally soft or gentle. The Lithua¬ 
nian takes from it its name for love, meile ; and in 
Greek we find meilia, gladdening gifts or appease¬ 
ments, and such derivatives as meilisso, to soothe, 
and meilichos, gentle. 

51 Oorssen, Beitrage, p. 366. 

The lingual d appears regularly in Sanskrit mriftthaya, made of 


52 


earth. 

53 Kigvcda, vi. 51, 5 : 


‘Yasava h mrilata nai’ 
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fe^was a second, equally natural, namely, that of 
img or dying away in the sense of desiring, yearn- 


is/fjjas one aspect of the process of melting ; hu 


ing, grieving after a thing. We might say a man 
melts in love, in grief (in German er zersclimilzt , er 
vergeht vor Liebe ), and the Greeks said in the same 
sense meledaino, I melt, i. e. I care for, meledone , 
anxiety, grief. Meldomenos, too, is explained by 
Hesychius in the sense of desiring. 54 But more than 
this. We saw before that there is sufficient evidence 
for the occasional disappearance of the initial m in the 
root mar. We therefore are justified in identifying 
the Greek eldomai with an original meldomai. And 
what does eldomai mean in Greek 9 It means to die 
for a thing, to desire a thing; 55 that is to say, it 
means exactly what it ought to mean if it is derived 
from the root which we have in meldu , I melt. 

We have, while engaged in these investigations, met 
on several occasions with an $ prefixed to mar , and 
we have treated it simply as a modificatory element 
added for the purpose of distinguishing words which 
it was felt desirable to keep distinct. Without in¬ 
quiring into the real origin of this s, which has lately 
been the subject of violent disputes between Professors 
Pott and Curtius, we may take it for granted that the 
Sanskrit root smar is closely related to the root mar ; 
n or is it difficult 56 to discover how the meaning of 

M Cf. Curtius. G. E. ii. 167. 

as In Wallachian, dor means desire, but it is in reality the same as 
Italian duolo , pain. Cf. Diez, s. v. Analogous constructions in Latin, 
Cory don ardebat Alexin . 

56 Curtius mentions smar as one of the roots which, if not from the 
beginning, ‘ had, at all events before the Aryan separation, assumed an 
entirely intellectual meaning.’— G. E. i. 84. 
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namely, to remember, could have bcciV 
;ed out of mar, to grind. We saw over and oiver - 
that the idea of melting glided into that of 




loving, hoping, and desiring, and we shall find that 
the original meaning of s mar in Sanskrit is to desire, 
to brood, not to remember. 57 Thus Sk. smara is love, 
very much like the Lithuanian meile, love, i. e. melt¬ 
ing. From this meaning of desiring, new meanings 
blanched ofi, such as dwelling on, brooding over, 
musing over, and then recollecting. In the other 
Aiyan languages the initial specific s does not appear. 
We have memor in Latin, memoria, memorare, all in 
the special sense of remembering; but in Greek mer- 
mairo means simply I brood, I care, I mourn; merimna 
is anxiety, and even martyr need not necessarily mean 
a man who remembers, but a man who cares for, who 
cherishes, who holds a thing. 58 

In unravelling this cluster of words, it has been 
my chief object to trace the gradual growth of ideas, 
the slow progress of the mind from the single to the 
general, from the material to the spiritual, from the 
conciete to the abstract. To rub down or to polish 
leads to the idea of propitiation; to wear off or to 
" itlier are expressions applied to the consuming 
feeding of hopes deferred and hearts sickening, and 
ideas like memory and martyrdom are clothed in 
words taken from the same source. 


57 PA»ini, Dhdtupd^a, 19, 46: ‘smri ddhyane, Vp. autkye,’ 
which Colebrooke translates by to regret or remember with tenderness. 
jUadhava explains the term by utkaf^Md-purvakam smararcam, 
recollection preceded by longing. 

Cf. lofuvposy iyx^a’lfxcopos, in the sense of caring for arrows, spears, 
&e., Senary, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , iv. 63; and laropcs deoi, 'Ay pav\cs, 
SwaKios, 'Apiis, Zeus, Preller, CrrieckiscJui Mythologie , p. 205. 
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THE ROOT MAR . 

fates and fortunes of tliis one root mar f< 
small chapter in the history and growth of the 
Aryan languages; but we may derive from this small 
chapter some idea as to the power and elasticity of 
roots, and the unlimited sway of metaphor in the for¬ 
mation of new ideas. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

METAPHOR. 


F EW philosophers have so clearly perceived the im¬ 
portance of language in all the operations of the 
human mind, few have so constantly insisted on the 
necessity of watching the influence of words on 
thought, as Loche in his Essay concerning Human 
Understanding. Of the four books into which this 
great work is divided, one, the third, is entirely de¬ 
voted to Words or Language in general. At the time 
when Locke wrote, but little attention had been paid 
to the philosophy of language, and the author, afraid 
that he might seem to have given more prominence 
to this subject than it deserved, thought it necessary 
to defend himself against such a charge in the fol¬ 
lowing words :—TV hat I have here said concerning 
words in this third book will possibly be thought by 
some to be much more than what so slight a subject 
required. I allow it might be brought into a nar¬ 
rower compass; but I was willing to stay my reader 
on an argument that appears to me new, and a little 
out of the way (I am sure it is one I thought not of 
when I began to write); that by searching it to the 
bottom, and turning it on every side, some part or 
other might meet with every one’s thoughts, and give 
occasion to the most averse or negligent to reflect on 
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leral miscarriage, which, tliongli of great cons 
s^/is little taken notice of. When it is con- 
wliat a pndder is made about essences, and 
how much all sorts of knowledge, discourse, and con¬ 
versation are pestered and disordered by the careless 
and confused use and application of words, it will, 
perhaps, be thought worth while thoroughly to lay it 
•open. And I shall be pardoned if I have dwelt long 
on an argument which I think, therefore, needs to be 
inculcated; because the faults men are usually guilty 
of in this kind are not only the greatest hindrances of 
true knowledge, but are so well thought of as to pass 
for it. Men would often see what a small pittance of 
reason and truth, or possibly none at all, is mixed 
with those huffing opinions they are swelled with, 
if they would but look beyond fashionable sounds, 
and observe what ideas are, or are not, comprehended 
under those words with which they are so armed at 
all points, and with which they so confidently lay 
about them. I shall imagine I have done some ser¬ 
vice to truth, peace, and learning, if, by an enlarge¬ 
ment on this subject, I can make men reflect on their 
own use of language, and give them reason to suspect, 
that since it is frequent for others, it may also be 
possible for them, to have sometimes very good and 
approved words in their mouths and writings, with 
v ory uncertain, little, or no signification. And, there¬ 
fore, it is not unreasonable for them to be wary herein 
themselves, and not to be unwilling to have these 
oxamined by others . 51 

And again, when summing up the results of his 
mquiries, Locke says : 6 For since the things the mind 

1 Locke, On the Understanding , iii. o, 16. 
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iplates are none of them, besides itself, pi 
understanding', it is necessary that sometl 
Y, as a sign or representation of the thing it con¬ 
siders, should be present to it; and these are ideas. 
And because the scene of ideas that make one man’s 
thoughts cannot be laid open to the immediate view 
of another, nor laid up anywhere but in the memory 
—a no very sure repositoi-y—therefore, to communi¬ 
cate our thoughts to one another, as well as record 
them for our own use, signs 6f our ideas are also 
necessary. Those which men have found most con¬ 
venient, and therefore generally make use of, are 
articulate sounds. The consideration, then, of ideas and 
vjords as the great instruments of knowledge, makes no 
despicable part of their consideration, who would tahe 
a view of human knowledge in the whole extent of it. 
And, perhaps, if they were distinctly weighed and duly 
considered they would afford us another sort of logic 
and critic, than what we have • been hitherto acquainted 
with .’ 

But, although so strongly impressed with the im¬ 
portance which language, as such, claims in the ope¬ 
rations of the understanding, Locke never perceived 
that general ideas and words are inseparable, that 
the one cannot exist without the other, and that an 
arbitrary imposition of articulate sounds to signify 
definite ideas, is an assumption unsupported by any 
evidence. Locke never seems to have realised the 
intricacies of the names-giving process, and though 
he admits frequently the difficulty, nay, sometimes, 
the impossibility, of our handling any general ideas 
without the outward signs of language, he never 
questions for a moment the received theory that at 
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ie or other in the history of the world menf 
simulated a treasure of anonymous general 
Options, to which, when the time of intellectual 
and social intercourse had arrived, they skilfully 
attached those phonetic labels which we call words. 

The age in which Locke lived and wrote was not 
partial to those inquiries into the early history of 
Mankind which have, during the last two generations, 
engaged the attention of the most eminent philoso¬ 
phers. Instead of gathering’ the fragments of the 
primitive language, poetry, and religion, not only of 
the Greeks and Homans, but of all the nations of the 
world, and instead of trying to penetrate, as far as 
possible, into the real and actual life of the fathers of 


l he human race, and thus to learn how both in our 
thoughts and words we came to be what we are, the 
§’ieat schools of philosophy in the 18th century were 
satisfied with building up theories how language 
flight have sprung into life, how religion miefht have 
been revealed or invented, how mythology might 
bave been put together by priests, or poets, or states¬ 
men, for the purposes of instruction, of amusement, 
01 °f fraud. Such systems, though ingenious and 
plausible, and still in full possession of many of our 
mndbooks of history and philosophy, will have to give 
^ ay to the spirit of what may be called the Historical 
School of the 19th century. The principles of these 
schools are diametrically opposed ; the one begins 
^ T ith theories without facts, the other with facts with- 
( mt theories. The systems of LocJce , Voltaire, and 
• ^asseau, and in later times of Comte, are plain, intelli- 
^ble, and perfectly rational; tlie facts collected by men 
lke Wol f> Niebuhr, F. Schley el, W. von Humboldt, Bop?, 
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'idjwpif , Grimm, Bunsen, and others, are fragmei 
iductions to which they point incomplete 
■cure, and opposed to many of our received ideas. 
Nevertheless, the study of the antiquity of man, the 
Palaeontology of the human mind, can never again be 
allowed to become the playground of mere theorisers, 
however bold and brilliant, but must henceforth be 
cultivated in accordance with those principles that 
have produced rich harvests f in.other fields of in¬ 
ductive research. It is no want of respect for the 
great men of former ages to say that they would have 
written differently if they had lived in our days/ 
Loojce, with the results of Comparative Philology 
before him, would have cancelled, I believe, the whole 


of his third book ‘ On the Human Understanding; ’ 
and even his zealous and ingenious pupil, Home Toolce, 
would have given us a very different volume of 
‘ Diversions of Purley.’ But in spite of this, there 
are no books which with all their faults—nay, on 
account of these very faults—are so instructive to 
the student of language as Locke’s Essay, and Horne 
Toolce’s Diversions ; nay, there are many points heal ¬ 
ing on the later growth of language which they have 
handled and cleared up with greater mastery than 
even those who came after them. 

Thus the fact that all words expressive of im¬ 
material conceptions are derived by metaphor from 
words expressive of sensible ideas was for the first 
time clearly and definitely put forward by Locke, and 
is now fully confirmed by the researches of compa¬ 
rative philologists. All roots, i.e. all the material 
elements of language, are expressive of sensuous im¬ 
pressions, and of sensuous impressions only; and 8-3 
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irc|s|leYen the most abstract and sublime, are 
om roots, comparative philology, fully en- 
do^es^the conclusions arrived at by Locke. This is 
what Locke says (iii. 4, 3): 


It may also lead ns a little toward the original of all our 
notions and knowledge, if we remark, how great a dependence 
our words have on common sensible ideas; and how those, 
which are made use of to stand for actions and notions quite 
removed from sense, have their rise from thence, and, from 
obvious sensible ideas, arc transferred to more abstruse signi¬ 
fications, and made to stand for ideas that come not under the 
cognisance of our senses: e.g. to imagine , apprehend , compre¬ 
hend , adhere , conceive , instil, disgust , disturbance , tranquillity , 
&c:, are all words taken from the operations of sensible things, 
and applied to certain modes of thinking. Spirit , in its pri¬ 
mary signification, is breath ; angel , a messenger; and I doubt 
not, but if we could trace them to their sources , we should find, 
tu all languages , the names which stand for things that fall 
not under our senses , to have had their first rise from sensible j 
ideas. By which we may give some kind of guess, what kind 
of notions they were and whence derived, which filled their 
nhnds, who were the first beginpers of languages; and how 
nature, even in the naming of things, unawares suggested to 
nien the originals and principles of all their knowledge ; 
whilst, to give names, that might make known to others any 
operations they felt in themselves, or any other ideas that 
come not under their senses, they were fain to borrow words 
from ordinary known ideas of sensation, by that means to 
ftuike others the more easily to conceive those operations they 
experimented in themselves, which made no outward sensible 
appearances; and then, when they had got known and agreed 
names, to signify these internal operations of their own minds, 
they were' sufficiently furnished to make known by words all 
their other ideas, since they could consist of nothing but either 
°f outward sensible perceptions, or of the inward operations. 
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dr minds about them ; we having, as has been 
leas at all, but what originally came either from sensible 
yects without, or what we feel within ourselves from the 
inward workings of our own spirits, of which we are conscious 
to ourselves within. 


This passage though somewhat involved and ob¬ 
scure, is a classical passage, and has formed the 
subject of many commentaries, both favourable and 
unfavourable. Some of Locke’s followers, particularly 
Horne Tooke, used the statement that all abstract 
words had originally a material meaning, in order to 
prove that all our knowledge was restricted to sen¬ 
suous knowledge; and such was the apparent cogency 
of their arguments, that, to the present day, those 
who are opposed to materialistic theories consider it 
necessary to controvert the facts alleged by Locke 
and Horne Tooke, instead of examining the cogency 
of the consequences that are supposed to flow from 
them. Low the facts stated by Locke seem to be 
above all doubt. Spiritus is certainly derived from a 
verb spirare, which means to draw breath. The same 
applies to animus. Animus, the mind, as Cicero says, 2 
is so called from anima, air. The root is an, which in 
Sanskrit means to blow, and which has given rise to 
the Sanskrit and Greek words for wind, an-ila and 
dn-emos . Thus the Greek tkymos, the soul, comes 
from thjein, to rush, to move violently, the Sanskrit 
dhu, to shake. From dhu we have in Sanskrit dhuli, 
dust, which comes from the same root, and dhuma| 
smoke, the Latin fumus. In Greek, the same root 


2 Cicer0 * Tusotd - '■ 9. sub Jin- Locke, Human Understanding iy 
3. 6, note (ed. London, 1836, p. 412), ‘Anima sit animus feofeve 
nescio, &c. b 
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Hi^fd Jihyclla storm-wind, an cl tlfiymSs, tlie soul, a: 

, se&t of the passions. Plato guesses correctly 
when he says (Crat. p. 419) that thymos , soul, is so 
called airo ttj 9 $vcr£(i)s /cat %ect£G)? tt)s imagine 

certainly meant in its original conception to make 
pictures, to picture to ourselves; hut even to picture 
is far too mixed an idea to have been expressed by a 
simple root. Imago , picture, stands for mimago , as 
imitor for mimitor , the Greek mimeomai, all from a 
root raa, to measure, and therefore meaning originally 
to measure again and again, to copy, to imitate. Io 
apprehend and to comprehend meant to grasp at a 
thing and to grasp a thing together; to adhere to 
one’s opinions was literally to stick to one’s opinions: 
to conceive was to take and hold together; to instil 
was to drop or pour in; to disgust was to create a 
bad taste; to disturb was to throw into disorder; 
and tranquillity was calmness, and particularly the 


smoothness of the sea. 

Look at any words expressive of objects which 
cannot fall under the immediate cognisance of the 
senses, and you will not have much difficulty in test¬ 
ing the truth of Locke’s assertion that such words 
are invariably derived from others which originally 
were meant to express the objects of the senses. 

• I begin with a list of Kafir metaphors :— 


Words 

Literal meaning 

Rigurativo meaning 

beta . 

. beat 

. punish 

dhlelana 

, to eat together . 

. to be on terms of 



intercourse 

fa 

. to be dying 

. to be sick 

hlala . 

. to sit 

. to dwell, live, con¬ 



tinue 
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"Words 


.gcala 
inncwadi 


inja 
koiwa 
lila . 
rnnandi 


gauka 


umsila 

zidhla 

akasiboni 


nikela indhlebe 
ukudhla ubomi 
ukudhla umntu 




Literal meaning [Figurative mel 

. bush . ... . refuge 

flying-ant . . uncommon dexterity 

kind of bulbous plant book, glass 
- dog. . . .a dependant 

to be satisfied . . to believe 

to cry . . .to mo turn 

sweet . . . pleased, agreeable 

to be snapped asunder to be quite dead 


tail 

to eat oneself . 
be does not see us 


give the ears 
to eat life 
to eat a person 


ukumgekeza inkloko, to break his head 
ukunuka umntu . to smell a person 


. court messenger 
. to be proud 
. he is above noticing 
us 

. listen attentively 
. to live 

to confiscate his pro¬ 
perty 

to weary one 
to accuse one of 
witchcraft 3 


Tribulation, anxiety, is derived from tribulum, a 
sledge used by the ancient Romans for rubbing out 
the corn, consisting of a wooden platform, studded 
underneath with sharp pieces of flint or with iron 
teeth. 4 The similarity between the state of mind 
that had to be expressed and the state of the grains 
of corn shaken in a tribulum is evident, and so 
striking that, if once used, it was not likely to be 
forgotten again. This tribulum, again, is derived 
from the verb terere, to rub or grind. Tribulare is 
used by Tertullian in the sense of oppressing. 5 Now 
suppose a man’s mind so oppressed with the weight of 

3 Appleyard, l. c . p. 70. 

4 See White, Latin-English Dictionary , s. v. 

6 Diez, Grammatik , p. 27. 
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mer misdeeds that he can hardly breathe, or lo ^ 
resist the pressure, but feels crushed and 
ground to dust within himself, that man would 
describe his state of mind as a state of contrition, 
which means e being ground to pieces/ from the 
same verb ter ere, to grind. 

The French penser , to think, is the Latin pensare, 
which would mean to weigh, and lead us back to 



pender e , to hang. ‘ To be in suspense 9 literally 
means to be hung up, and swaying to and fro. ‘ To 
suspend judgment 9 means to hang it up, to keep it 
from taking effect. 

Doubt, again, the Latin dubium , expresses literally 
the position between two points, from duo , just as 
the German Zweifel points back to zwei, two. 

To believe is generally identified with the German 
belieben , to be pleased with a tiling, to approve of it; 
the Latin libet , it pleases. But to believe, as well as 
tfie German glauben, meant originally more than 
simply to approve of a thing. Both words must be 
traced back to the root lubh, which has retained its 
°riginal meaning in the Sanskrit lobha, desire, and 
the Latin libido, violent, irresistible desire. 6 The 
same root was taken to express that irresistible 
passion of the soul, which makes man break ap¬ 
parently through the evidence of the senses and the 
aws of reason ( credo quia absurdum), and drives him, 
ky a power which nothing can control, to embrace 
^°me truth which alone can satisfy the natural 
cravings of his being. This is belief in its truest 
,v tense, though it dwindles down in the course of 


Der Grlaubo ist wie die Liebe: er lasst sicb nicht crzwingen,’ 
- -Schopenhauer, Parerga, ii. 326. 
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(ny 

>se, or t<W^I 
r ed from 


mean no more than to suppose, 

/d, just as I love, which is derived 
ie root as to believe, comes to mean, I like. 

Truth has been explained by Home Tooke as that 
which a man troweth. This, however, would explain 
very little. To trow is but a derivative verb, mean¬ 
ing to make or hold a thing true. But what is true ? 
True is the Sanskrit dliruva, 7 and means firm, solid, 
anything that will hold ; from dhar, to hold. 

Another word for true in Sanskrit is satya, an 
adjective formed from the participle present of the 
auxiliary verb as, to be. Sat is the Latin ens, 
being; from it satya, true, the Greek eteds, 8 the 
English sooth. If I say that sat is the Latin ens, the 
similarity may not seem very striking. Yet Latin 
ens clearly stands for sens, which appears in pree-sens 
The nominative singular of sat is san, because in 
Sanskrit you cannot have a word ending in ns. But 
the accusative sing, is santam = secern, the nom. 
plur. santas = sentes; so that there can be no doubt 
as to the identity of the two words in Sanskrit and 
Latin. 


And how did language express what, if it were a 
rational conception at all, would seem to be the most 
immaterial of all conceptions—namely, nothing ? It 

7 Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , vii. 62. 

8 Soe Pott, Etymologischc Forschungcn, ii. p. 364 ; Kern, in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift, viii. 400. It should be remembered that in satya, the t 
belongs to the base, and that the derivative element is not ty a, Greek cribs, 
but ya. Whether tbs represents the same suffix as ya in Sanskrit may 
be doubtful. See, however, Bopp, Vcrglcich. Crr. (2), § 109 a, 2 (p. 212) ; 
and § 956. Sattva in Sanskrit means being and a being. 

9 Essentia is a word formed in defiance of the rules of philology. It 
wa9 meant to express the Greek ovaia, in which case it ought to have 
been entia. Seneca, Ep. 58, holds Cicero responsible for the word. 
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►ressed in tlie only way in which it could 
;sed—namely, by the negation of, or the com¬ 
parison with, something real and tangible. It was 
called in Sanskrit as at, that which is not being; in 
Latin nihil, i.e. nihilum , 10 which stands for nifilum , 
i.e. ne-filum , and means c not a thread or shred/ In 
1 reach rien is actually a mere corruption of rm, the 
accusative of res , and retains its negative sense even 
without the negative particle by which it was origi¬ 



nally preceded. Thus ne-pas is non-passnm , not a 


step; ne-point is non-punctum , not a point. The 
French neant , Italian niente , are the Latin non ens . 
And now observe for a moment how fables will grow 
U P under tbe charm of language. It was perfectly 
correct to say, f I give you nothing/ i.e. ‘ I give you 
not even a shred/ Here we are speaking of a relative 
nothing; in fact, we only deny something, or decline 
to giy e something. It is likewise perfectly correct 
to say, on stepping into an empty room, ‘ There is 
nothing here/ meaning not that there is absolutely 
nothing, but only that things which we expect to 
find in a room are not there. But by dint of using 


Cf. Kuhn, Zeiischrift, i. 544. Dietrich mentions similar cases of 
'Y°rtening, suc ^ as co gnitus and nutus, pejero and jtiro. Bopp has 
c early given up the etymology of nihil, which he proposed in the first 
2 ltlon hi 3 Comparative Grammar , as it is suppressed in the second. 
j .. ls . *° t>e regretted that Mr. White, in his excellent Latin-English 
lc twnary t should still quote from the first edition only of Bopp s 
0r v. As to h taking the place of/, we know that in Spanish Latin /is 
requently represented by h, e. g. hablar —fabulari, hi jo — filius, kierro — 
kilo ssjilum. Instead of fil'd wo find fAA« in Trinchera , p. 194. 
ft atin itself, too, these two letters are occasionally interchanged, 
i Stead of forms, the Sabines said fircus; instead of heed us, Joed us • 
s , ea harena, /arena. Nay, double forms are mentioned in Latin, 
s ^p aS h0Tdeum and fordcum; hostU and fastis; hariolus and fundus 
orssen, Aussprachc dor Lateinischcn Sprache, p. 46. 
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Erases over and over again, a vague idea is 
formed in the mind of a Nothing, and Nihil 
becomes the name of something positive and real. 
People at a very early time began to talk of the No¬ 
thing as if it were a something; and they gradually 
brought themselves to tremble at the idea of annihila¬ 
tion —an idea utterly inconceivable, except in the brain 
of a madman. Annihilation, if it meant anything, could 
etymologically—and in this case, we mayadd, logically 
too—mean nothing but to be reduced to a something 
jwhieh is not a shred—surely no very fearful state, 
considering that in strict logic it would comprehend 
the whole realm of existence, exclusive only of what 
is meant by shred. Tet what speculations, what 
fears, what ravings, have sprung from this word 


Nihil —a mere word, and nothing else! We see 
things grow and decay, we witness the birth and 
death of living things, but we never see anything 
lost or annihilated. Now, what does not fall within 
the cognisance of our senses, and what contradicts 
every principle of our reasoning faculties, has no 
right to be expressed in language. We may use the 
names of material objects to express immaterial 
objects, if they can be rationally conceived. We can 
conceive, for instance, powers not within the ken of 


our senses, yet endowed with a material reality. We 
can call them spirits, literally breezes, though we 
understand perfectly well that by spirits we mean 
something else than mere breezes. We can call 
them ghosts, a name connected with gust, yeast, gas, 
and other almost imperceptible vapours. But a 
Nothing, an absolute Nothing, that is neither visible, 
nor conceivable, nor imaginable, ought never to have 
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dicy expression, ouglit never to liave been admiti 
jnto the dictionary of rational beings. 

Now, if we consider bow people talk about tbe 
Nothing, how poets make it the subject of the most 
harrowing strains; 11 how it has been, and still is, one 
of the principal ingredients in most systems of philo¬ 
sophy—nay, how it has been dragged into the do¬ 
main of religious thought, and, under the name of 
Nirvana, has become the highest goal of millions 
among the followers of Buddha—we may perhaps, 
even at this preliminary stage of our inquiries, be¬ 
gin to appreciate the power of language over thought, 
and feel less surprise at the ancient nations for 
having allowed the names of natural objects, the sky, 
the sun, the moon, the dawn, and winds, to assume 
the character of supernatural powers or divine per¬ 
sonalities, or for having offered worship and sacrifice 
to such abstract names as Fate, Justice, or Victory. 
There is as much mythology in our use of the word 
Nothing as in the most absurd portions of the mytho¬ 
logical phraseology of India, Greece, and Borne; and 
if we ascribe tbe former to a disease of language, the 
causes of which we are able to explain, we shall have 
to admit that, in the latter, language has reached to 
Rn almost delirious state, and has ceased to be what 
it was meant to be, the expression of the impressions 
received through the senses, or of the conceptions ot 
a rational mind. 

But to return to Locke’s statement, that all names 


11 ‘The thought of an immense abysmal Nothing is awful, only less 
so than that of All and G od; and thus a grain of sand, being a fact, a 
reality, rises before us into something prodigious and immeasurable— 
a fact that opposes and counterbalances the immensity of non-existence.* 
—Sterling, in his Thoughts and Images , 
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aterial objects are derived from the nami 
pial objects. Many philosophers, as I remark 
ead of grappling manfully witli the conclusions 
that are supposed to flow from Locke’s observation, 
have preferred to question the accuracy of his obser¬ 
vation. 

Victor Cousin , in his ‘ Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy during the Eighteenth Century/ 12 endea¬ 
vours to controvert Locke’s assertion by the following 
process :— 


I shall give you two words (he says), and I shall ask you to 
trace them back to primitive words expressive of sensible 
ideas. Take the word je, I. This word, at least in all lan¬ 
guages known to me, is not to be reduced, not to be decom¬ 
posed, primitive ; and it expresses no sensible idea, it repre¬ 
sents nothing but the meaning which the mind attaches to it ; 
it is a pure and true sign, without any reference to any 
sensible idea. The word tire, to be, is exactly in the same 
case; it is primitive and altogether intellectual. I know of 
no language in which the French verb etre is rendered by a 
corresponding word that expresses a sensible idea; and there¬ 
fore it is not true that all the roots of language, in their last 
analysis, are signs of sensible ideas. 


Nowit must be admitted that the French je, which 
is the Sanskrit a ham, is a word of doubtful etymo¬ 
logy. It belongs to the earliest formations of Aryan 
speech, and we need not wonder that even in Sans¬ 
krit the materials out of which this pronoun was 
formed should have disappeared. We can explain in 
English such words as myself or your honour; but we 
could not attempt, with the means supplied by English 
alone, to analyse J, thou, and he. It is the same with the 


12 Paris, ISII. Vol. ii. p. 274. 
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all am, a word carried down by the stream o: 
l&ge from such distant ages,that even the Vedas, 
as compared with them, are but, as it were, of yester¬ 
day. But though the etymology of ah am is doubtful, 
it has never been doubtful to any scholar that, like 
all other words, it must have an etymology; that it 
must be derived either from a predicative or from a 
demonstrative root. Those who would derive ah am 
from a predicative root, have thought of the root ah, 
to breathe, to speak. 13 Those who would derive it 
from a demonstrative root, refer us to the Vedic gha, 
the later h a, this, used like the Greek o8e. How the 
pronoun of the first person is expressed in Chinese 
we saw in an earlier Lecture, and although such ex¬ 
pressions as ‘ servant says/ instead of ‘ I say/ may 
seem to us modern and artificial, they are not so in 
Chinese, and show at all events that even so colourless 
an idea as I may meet with signs sufficiently pale and 
faded to express it. 14 

A ^ ith regard to etre , to be, the case is different. 
Eire' 0 is the Latin esse , changed into essere and con- 


13 I thought it possible, in my History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 21, 
0 connect ah-am with Sanskrit &ha, I said, Greek Latin ajo and 
na y, with Gothic ahma (instead of agma ), spirit; but I do so no 
°nger. Nor do I accept the opinion of Benfev (Sanskrit Gramniatik , 
'7^)’ derives a ham from the pronominal root gha with a pro- 
s etic a. It is a word which, for the present, must remain without a 
genealogy. 

Jean Paul, in his Levajia , p. 32, says, * “ I ” is —excepting God, the 
ru e I and true Thou at once — the highest and most incomprehensible 
at can be uttered by language, or contemplated. It is there all at 
. Jnce » as the whole realm of truth and conscience, which, without “I/’ 
s nothing. We must ascribe it to God, as well as to unconscious 
^ugs, if w e want to conceive the being of the One, and the existence 
of the others.’ 

Cf. Diez, Lexicon , s. v, * essere.’ 
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cousm VERSUS LOCKE. 

. The root, therefore, is as, which, in al 
languages, has supplied the material foi x 
biliary verb. Now, even in Sanskrit, it is true, 
this root as is completely divested of its* material 
character; it means to be, and nothing else. But 
there is in Sanskrit a derivative of the root as, 
namely, asu, and in this asu, which means the vital 
breath, the original meaning of the root as has been 
preserved. As, in order to give rise to such a noun 
as asu, must have meant to breathe , then to live, then 
to exist, and it must have passed through all these 
stages before it could have been used as the abstract 
auxiliary verb which we find not only in Sanskrit 
but in all Aryan languages. Unless this one deriva¬ 
tive asu, life, had been preserved in Sanskrit, it would 
have been impossible to guess the original material 
meaning of the root as, to be; yet even then the 
student of language would have been justified in 
postulating such a meaning. And even in French, 
though etre may seem an entirely abstract word, the 
imperfect j’etais, the participle ete, like the Spanish 
estaba and estado , are clearly derived from Latin 
stare, to stand, and show how easily so definite an 
idea as to stand may dwindle down to the abstract 
idea of being. If we look to other languages, we shall 
find again and again the French verb etre rendered 
by corresponding words that expressed originally a 
sensible idea. Our verb to be is deiived from Sans¬ 
krit bhu, which, as we learn from Greek phyd, meant 
originally to grow. 16 I was is connected with the 
Gothic visan, which means to dwell. 

16 See M. M,’s Essay on the Aryan and Aboriginal Languages of India* 
)>. 344. 
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03jit/though on this point the student of langua 

r y A / O JL ^ 

side with Locke, and admit, without one single 
exception, the material character of all words, nothing 
can be more convincing than the manner in which 
Victor Cousin disposes of the conclusions which some 
philosophers, though certainly not Locke himself, 
seem inclined to draw from 3ucli premises. 

Further (he writes) even if this were true, and absolutely 
true, which is not the case, we could conclude no more than 
this. Man is at first, by the action of all his faculties, carried 
out of himself and toward the external world; the pheno¬ 
mena of the external world strike him first, and hence these 
phenomena receive the first names. The first signs are 
borrowed from sensible objects, and they are tinged to a cer¬ 
tain extent by their colours. When man afterwards turns 
back on himself, and lays hold more or less distinctly of the 
intellectual phenomena which he had always, though some¬ 
what vaguely, perceived ; if, then, he wants to give expression 
to the new phenomena of mind and soul, analogy leads him to 
connect the signs he seeks with those he already possesses: 
f° r analogy is the law of each growing or developed language. 
Hence the metaphors to which our analysis traces back most 
°f the signs and names of the most abstract moral ideas. 

Nothing can be truer than the caution thus given 
by Cousin to those who would use Locke’s observa¬ 
tion as an argument in favour of a one-sided sen- 
sualistic philosophy. 

Metaphor is one of the most powerful engines in 
fhe construction of human speech, and without it we 
can hardly imagine how any language could have 
progressed beyond the simplest rudiments. Metaphor 
generally means the transferring of a name from the 
object to which it properly belongs to other objects 
which strike the mind as in some way or other par- 
n - c o 
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jng in the peculiarities of tlie first o 
.ental process which gave to the root mar 
uing of to propitiate was no other than this, 
that men perceived some analogy between the smooth 
surface produced by rubbing and polishing and the 
smooth expression of countenance, the smoothness of 
voice, and the calmness of looks produced even in 
an enemy by kind and gentle words. Thus, when 
we speak of a crane, we apply the name of a bird 
to an engine. People were struck with some kind 
of similarity between the long-legged bird picking 
up his food with his long beak and their rude engines 
for lifting weights. In Greek, too, geranos has both 
meanings. This is metaphor. Again, cutting remarks, 
glowing words, fervent prayers, slashing articles, all 
are metaphor. Spiritus in Latin meant originally 
blowing, or wind. But when the principle of life 
within man or animal had to be named, its outward 


sign, namely, the breath of the mouth, was naturally 
chosen to express it. Hence in Sanskrit asu, breath 
and life ; in Latin spiritus, breath and life. Again, 
when it was perceived that there was something else 
to be named, not the mere animal life, but that which 
was supported by this animal life, the same word was 
chosen, in the Modern Latin dialects, to express the 
spiritual as opposed to the mere material or animal 
element in man. All this is metaphor. 

We read in the Ye da, ii. 3, 4: 17 —‘ Who saw the 
first-born when he who had no form (lit. bones) bore 
him that had form? Where was the breath (asu h), 
the blood (asrik), the self (atrna) of the earth? 
Who went to ask this from any that knew it ? ’ 

17 3J. M., History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 20. 
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38, 


(breathy blood, self are so many attempts a- 
ing what- we sliould now call cause. 

’ ^ us now consider for a moment tliat what p>lii- 
osophers, and particularly Locke, have pointed out as 
CL P ecu liarity of certain words, such as to apprehend, to 
comprehend, to understand, to fathom, to imagine, spirit, 
anc an 9 e h must have been, in reality, a peculiarity of 
a w hole period in the early history of speech. No 
ac-vnnce was possible in the intellectual life of man 
^ it iout metaphor. Most roots that have yet been dis- 
coveied, had originally a material meaning, and a 
. S ° §’ enera l an( l comprehensive 18 that they 
001 ea ^ily be applied to many special objects. We 
tme with roots meaning to strike, to shine, to creep, 
? 10W? ^ut we Rcver meet with primitive 

ui°i 9 ?f^ reSS ^ v . e °** s ^ es or actions that do not fall 
ex C er C0 S n * sance of the senses, nor even with roots 

h $!**** S . uc ^ s P ec ^ a ^ ac ts as ‘ raining, thundering, 
bee sne ezing, trying, helping.’ Yet Language has 
jji U , a yei ^ S°°d housewife to her husband, the human 
a ve' * S ^ 10 ^ aS mac ^ e vei T ^le S° a long way. With 
me r Sma ^ s ^ ore Sli ch material roots as we just 
numb 01 ^’ S ^ G ^ aS ^ llrn * s k e d decent clothing for the 
Sen t* ei ° SS °® s P r ing of the Mind, leaving no idea, no 
whic ^ ent ^provided for, except, perhaps, the few 
sible y aS We are ^y sonie poets, are inexpres- 

nartle llS 10111 roo ^ s meaning to shine, to be bright, 
naan 'iT* ^ orine( i f° r sun, moon, stars, the eyes of 
root;' ;\° C ’ S ^ ver ’ P^ a y> joy, happiness, love. With 
meaning to strike, it was possible to name an 
18 The 

ra bsation nf ! lallSa . ti ° n of S eneral roots is more common than the gene- 
speeial roots, though both processes must be admitted. 

c c 2 
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le thunderbolt, a fist, a paralytic strobe, a s 
mark, and a stroke of business. From rd 
meaning to go, names were derived for clouds, for 
ivy, for creepers, serpents, cattle, and chattel, move- 
able and immoveable property. With a root meaning 
to crumble, expressions were formed for sickness and 
death, for evening and night, for old age, and for the 


fall of the year. 

We must now endeavour to distinguish between 
two kinds of metaphor, which I call radical and 
'poetical. I call it radical metaphor when a root 
which means to shine is applied to form the names, 
not only of the fire or the sun, but of the spring of 
the year, the morning light, the brightness of 
thought, or the joyous outburst of hymns of praise. 
Ancient languages are brimful of such metaphors, 
and under the microscope of the etymologist every 
word almost discloses traces of its first metaphorical 
conception. 

From this we must distinguish poetical metaphor, 
namely, when a noun or verb, ready made and as¬ 
signed to one definite object or action, is transferred 
poetically to another object or action. For instance, 
when the rays of the sun are called the hands oi 
fingers of the sun, the noun which means hand ° l ( 
finger existed ready made, and was, as such, trans¬ 
ferred poetically to the stretched out rays of the sun- 
By the same process the clouds are called mountains, 
the rain-clouds are spoken of as cows with heavy 
udders, the thunder-cloud as a goat or as a goat' 
skin, the sun as a horse, or as a bull, or as a giant 
bird, the lightning as an arrow, or as a serpent. 

What applies to nouns, applies likewise to verbs- 
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such as c to give birth 5 is used, 
^s^E^e^/of the night producing, or, more correctly, 
preceding the day, as -well as of the day preceding 
the night. The sun, under one name, is said to 
beget the dawn, because the approach of daylight 
gives rise to the dawn; under another name the sun 
is said t-o love the dawn, because he follows her as a 
bridegroom follows after his bride; and lastly, the 
sun is said to destroy the dawn, because the dawn 
disappears as soon as the sun has risen. From an¬ 
other point of view the dawn may be said to give 
birth to the sun, because the sun seems to spring 
from her lap; she may be said to die or disappear 
after having given birth to her brilliant son, because 
as soon as the sun is bom, the dawn must vanish. 
All these metaphors, however full of contradictions, 
were perfectly intelligible to the ancient poets, 
though to our modern understanding they are fre¬ 
quently riddles difficult to solve. We read in the 
Rigveda (x. 189), 19 where the sunrise is described, 
that the dawn comes near to the sun, and breathes 
ber last when the sun draws his first breath. The 
commentators indulge in the most fanciful ex¬ 
planations of this expression without suspecting the 
simple conception of the poet, which after all is very 
natural. 

Let us consider, then, that there was, necessarily 
and really, a period in the history of our race when 
all the thoughts that went beyond the narrow horizon 
of our every-day life had to be expressed by means 
of metaphors, and that these metaphors had not yet 
become what they are to us, mere conventional and 

19 See M. M./Di* Todtcnbcstattung der BraJmamn , p.-xi. 
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onal expressions, but were felt and undersx 
their original and half in their modified ena- 
icter. We shall then perceive that such a period of 
thought and speech must be marked by features very 
different from those of any later age. 

One of the first results would naturally be that 
objects in themselves quite distinct, and originally 
conceived as distinct by the human intellect, would 
nevertheless receive the same name. If there was a 
root meaning to shine forth, to revive, to gladden, that 
root might be applied to the dawn, as the burst of 
brightness after the dark night, to a spring of water, 
gushing forth from the rock and gladdening the heart 
of the traveller, and to the spring of the year, that 


awakens the earth after the deatli-like rest of winter. 20 
The spi'ing of the year, the spring of water, the 
dayspring, would thus go by the same name, they 
would be what Aristotle calls homonymous or name- 
saJces. On the other hand, the same object might 
strike the human mind in various ways. The sun 
might be called the warming and generating, but 
likewise the scorching and killing; the sea might 
be called the barrier as well as the bridge, and the 
high-road of commerce ; the clouds might be spoken 
of as bright cows with heavy udders, or as dark 
and roaring demons. Every day that dawns in the 
morning might be called the twin of the night that 
follows the day, or all the d ,ms of the year might be 
called brothers, or so many head of cattle which are 
driven to their heavenly pasture every morning, and 
shut up in the dark stable of Augeias at night. In 
this manner one and the same object would receive 


20 See M. M. in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xix. 44. 
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ames, or would become, as the Stoics calle 
’yonymous , many-named—having many aliases, 
it has always been pointed out as a peculiarity 
of what we call ancient languages, that they have 
many words for the same thing, these words being 
sometimes called synonymes; and likewise, that their 
words have frequently very numerous meanings. Tet 
what we call ancient languages, such as the Sanskrit 
of the Y e d a s or the Greek of Homer, are in reality 
very modern languages ; that is to say, they show 
clear traces of having passed through many, many 
successive periods of growth and decay, before the^y 
became what we know them, to be in the earliest 
literary documents of India and Greece. What, then, 
must have been the state of these languages in their 
earlier periods, before many names, that might have 
been and were applied to various objects, were re¬ 
stricted to one object, and before each object, that 
might have been and was called by various names, 
was reduced to one name! Even in our days we 
confess that there is a great deal in a name; how 
much more must that have been the case diming 
the primitive ages of man’s childhood! 

The period in the history of language and thought 
which I have thus endeavoured to describe as charac¬ 
terised by what we may call two tendencies, the 
homonymous and the polyonymous , 21 I shall hence¬ 
forth call the mythic or mythological period , and I 
shall try to show how much that has hitherto been a 
riddle in the origin and spread of myths becomes 
intelligible if considered in connection with the early 

Augustinus, De Civ. Dei, vii. 16: ‘Et aliquando unum deum res 
plures, aliquando unam rem deos plures facyunt.’ 
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wif \ ■ 

|^ aiis through which language and tlionglit 

: iie^ei4arily pass. 

'^TBefore I enter, however, on a fuller explanation of 
my meaning, I think it right to guard from the be¬ 
ginning against two mistakes, to which the name of 
Mythic Period, might possibly give rise. What I call 
a period is not so in the strict sense of the word: it 
has no fixed limits that could be laid down with 
chronological accuracy. There is a time in the early 
history of all nations in which the mythological cha¬ 
racter predominates to such an extent that we may 
speak of it as the mythological period, just as we 
might call the age in which we live the age of dis¬ 
coveries. But the tendencies which characterise the 
mythological period, though they necessarily lose 
much of that power with which, at one time, they 
swayed every intellectual movement, continue to 
work under different disguises in all ages, even in 
our own, though perhaps the least given to metaphor, 
poetry, and mythology. 

Secondly, when I speak of a mythological period, 
I do not use mythological in the restricted sense in 
which it is generally used, namely, as being neces¬ 
sarily connected with stories about gods, heroes, and 
heroines. In the sense in which I use mythological , it 
is applicable to every sphere of thought and every 
class of words, though, from reasons to be explained 
hereafter, religious ideas are most liable to mytho¬ 
logical expression. Whenever any word, that was 
at first used metaphorically, is used without a clear 
conception of the steps that led from its original 
to its metaphorical meaning, there is danger of my¬ 
thology; whenever those steps are forgotten and 
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inl/steps put ill their places, we have mythology 
may say so, we have diseased language, 
whether that language refers to religious or secular 
interests. Why I use the term mythological in this 
wide sense, a sense not justified by Greek or Roman 
usage, will appear when we come to see how what 
is commonly called mythology is but a part of a much 
more general phase through which all language has 
at one time or other to pass. 

After these preliminary remarks, I now proceed to 
examine some cases of what I called radical and 


l °J§L 


poetical metaphor . 

Cases of'radical metaphor, though numerous in 
radical and agglutinative languages, are less frequent 
in inflectional languages, such as Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin. Nor is it difficult to account for this. 
It was the very inconvenience caused by words 
which failed to convey distinctly the intention of 
the speaker that gave the impulse to that new phase 
of life in language which we call inflectional, hecause 
it was felt to be important to distinguish between 
the bright one , i. e. the sun, and the bright one , i. e. 
the day, and the bright one , i.e. wealth, therefore the, 
root vas, to be bright, was modified by inflection, 
and broken up into Yi-vas-vat, the sun, vas-aia, 
day, vas-u, wealth. In a radical and in many an 
agglutinative language, the mere root vas would 
have been considered sufficient to express, pro re 
natd, any one of these meanings. Yet inflectional 
languages, too, yield frequent instances of radical 
metaphor, some of which, as we shall see, have led 
to very ancient misunderstandings, and, in course of 


time, to mythology. 


A UK A, SUN AND HYMN. 




kre is, for instance, in Sanskrit, a root arl 
which means to be bright; but, like 
primitive verbs, it is used both in a transitive and 
intransitive sense, thus meaning both to be bright and 
to make bright. Only ‘ to make bright 5 meant more 
in that ancient language than it means with us. To 
make bright meant to cheer, to gladden, to celebrate, 
to glorify, and it is constantly used in these different 
senses by the ancient poets of the Ye da. Now, by a 
very simple and intelligible process, the meaning of 
this root ar h might be transferred to the sun, or the 
moon, or the stars; all of them might be called ar& 
or rik without any change in the outward appear¬ 
ance of the root. For all we know, rile, as a sub¬ 
stantive, may really have conveyed all these meanings 
during the earliest period of the Aryan languages. 
But if we look at the fully developed branches of 
that family of speech, we find that in this, its sim¬ 
plest form, rik has been divested of all meanings 
except one ; it only means a song of praise, a hymn, 
that gladdens the heart and brightens the counte¬ 
nance of the gods, or that makes their power efful¬ 
gent and manifest . 22 The other meanings, however, 
which rik might have expressed were not entirely 
given up; they were only rendered more definite by 
new and distinct grammatical modifications of the 
same root. Thus, in order to express light or ray, 
arM was formed, a masculine, and very soon also a 
neuter, arMs. Neither of these nouns is ever used 


22 The passage in the Va^asaney; Sanhita, 13, 39, ‘rik& tv& 
tu&& tvfl,/ contains either an isolated remnant of the original import 
of the root, preserved in a proverbial phrase, or it is an etymological 
play. 
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sense of praise which clings to rifc; thej 
mly the sense of light and splendour. 


Again, quite regularly, a new derivative was formed, 
namely, ark a A, a masculine. This likewise means 
light, or ray of light, but it has been fixed upon as 
the proper name of the light of lights, the sun. 
ArkaA, then, by a very natural metaphor, became 
one of the many names of the sun; but by another 
metaphor, which we explained before, ark a A, with 


exactly the same accent and gender, was also used 
in the sense of hymn of praise. IsTow here we have 
a clear case of radical metaphor in Sanskrit. It was 
not the noun arkaA, in the sense of sun, that was, 
by a bold flight of fancy, transferred to become the 
name of a hymn of praise, nor vice versa . The same 
root ar A, under exactly the same form, was bestowed 
independently on two distinct conceptions. If the 
leason of the independent bestowal of the same root 
on these two distinct ideas, sun and hymn, was for¬ 
gotten, there was danger of mythology, and we actually 
find in India that a myth sprang up, and that hymns 
of praise were fabled to have proceeded from, or to 
have originally been revealed by, the sun. 

Our root ar h offers us another instance of the 
same kind of metaphor, but slightly differing from 
that just examined. From rih in the sense of 
shining, it was possible to form a derivative rikta, 
in the sense of lighted up, or bright. This form 
does not exist in Sanskrit, but as kt in Sanskrit is 
liable to be changed into ks , 23 we may recognise in 


Ivulin, in the Zcitschrift fur die Wisscnsehaft der Sprachc , i 155 
was the first to point out the identity of Sk. riksha and Greek Hpx-rol 
m their mythological application. He proved that ksli in Sanskrit 
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the same derivative of rile. JSiksha" 
ise of bright, has become the name of the b 
'called either from his bright eyes or from 
brilliant tawny fur. 24 The same name rikslia was 
given in Sanskrit to the stars, the bright ones. It 
is used as a masculine and neuter in the later Sans¬ 
krit, as a masculine only in the Ye da. In one pas¬ 
sage of the Rigveda, i. 24,10, we read as follows:— 
* These stars fixed high above, which are seen by 
night, whither did they go by day ? ’ The commen¬ 
tator, it is curious to observe, is not satisfied here 
with this translation of riksha in the sense of stars 
in general, but appeals to the tradition of the Va</a- 
saneyins, in oi’der to show that the stars here called 
rikshas, are the same constellation which in later 
Sanskrit is called ‘the Seven Eisbis,’ or ‘ the Seven 
Sages.’ They are the stars that never seem to set 
during the night, and therefore the question whither 
they went by day would naturally suggest itself to 
people in the North of India. Anyhow, the tradition 
is there, and the question is whether it can be ex- 


represented an original kt, in takshan, carpenter, Gr. tqktoov ; in kshi, 
to dwell, ktI(d; in vakshas, Lat . pectus (?). Curtius, in kis Grund- 
zilge , added kshan, to kill, Gr. kt au; Aufreclit (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 
viii. 71), kshi, to kill, kt t in ktIvuv/u; Leo Meyer (v. 374), ksham, 
earth, Gr. To these may bo added kshi, to possess, or kshaya 

= /crdojuat; and perhaps kshu, to snooze, tttvu, if it stands for ktvw. 
In <p6i-(ris, also, the root may be kshi; kshiyate, ho perishes. 

24 Grimm (D. W. s. v. Auge and Bar) compares riksha, Bar, not 
only with Ixprcros, ursus , Lith. I olds (instead of oik is, or Ids), Irish art 
(instead of arct\ but also with Old High-German clah, which is not the 
bear, but the elk, the aloes described by Caesar, B . G. .vi. 27. This aloes , 
however, the Old High-German elah y would agree better with risa or 
r i•<?ya, some kind of roebuck, mentioned in the Veda (Rv. viii. 4, 10), 
with which Hr. Weber ( K. Z. vi. 320) compares irons, the primitive form 
of hircus (Quintil. i. o, 20). See, however, p. 379, note 10. 
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THE GREAT BEAR. 

J. Now, remember, that the constellation her 
__ the Rikshas, in the sense of the bright ones, 
■would be homonymous in Sanskrit with the Bears. 
Remember also, that, apparently without rhyme or 
reason, the same constellation is called by Greeks 
and Romans the Bear, in the singular, drltos and 
ursa. There may be some similarity between that 
constellation and a waggon or wain, but there is not 
a shadow of a likeness to a bear. 25 You will now 
perceive the influence of words on thought, or the 
spontaneous growth of mythology. The name r lk sh a 
was applied to the bear in the sense of the bright 
fuscous animal, and in that sense it became most 
popular in the later Sanskrit, and in Greek and 

“ xhe following facts would seem to qualify this statement. I find 
in the Journal of the Asiat. Soc. of Bengal (I 860 , p. 235), that the 
Karens call the Great Bear the Elephant. The pole star is a mouse 
crawling into the elephant’s trunk. Mr. Tylor sent me a curious extract 
from Charlevoix, Hist, et Dcscr. gin. de la Nouvd{c-Franec : Pans, 1 j 44. 
vol. vi. p. 148: ‘Us donnent le nom d’Ours aux quntrc premieres de ee 
quo nous appelons la grande Ourse; les trois, qui composout sa queue Ou 
qui font lo train du Chariot do David, sont, selon eux, trois . msseurs, 
qui poursuivent l’Ours; et la petite 6 toile, qui accompagne celle du “ l " 
lieu, est la Chaudiere, dont le second est ehargA Les sauvages de 1 Acad 10 
nommoient tout simplement cetto constellation et la suivan e a grau e 
et la petite Ourse; mais ne pourroit-on pas juger que, quand Us parioient 
ainsi au sieur Lescarbot, ils no r 6 p 6 toient que ce qu’ils avoient oui ue 

a plusieurs Frantjois?' . . , . * 

This last suspicion ought no doubt to be taken “Mount, but the 
'following extract from Cotton Mather’s The Life and Death ofthcEev. 
Mr. John Eliot, 3rd. ed. London, 1691,p.86, seems to confirm the stat- 
ment : ‘ Their division of time is by sleeps, and moons, and winters , and, 
by lodging abroad, they have somewhat observed the motions o Us are , 
among which it has been surprising unto me to find, that they have 
' always called Charles’ Wain by the name P«uhmnawaw, or the Bear. 
Lastly. Crauz, in his Gronland (Barby, 1765, p.294), says: Den Sternen 
gebeii sie aucli besondere Namen. Ursa major heijst beuhnen Tukto, dns 
ilennthier; die Siebensterne KdltMuset, d. i. einige Hunde, die einen 
Baren hetzen, und nach denselben rechnen sie die Nachtzeiten 
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The same name, in the sense of the br 
bad been applied by the Yedie poets to the 
general, and more particularly to that con¬ 
stellation which, in the northern parts of India, was 
the most prominent. The etymological meaning of 
fits ha, as simply the bright stars, was forgotten, the 
popular meaning of riles ha, bear, was known to 
everybody. And thus it happened that when the 
Greeks had left their central home and settled in 
Europe, they retained the name of ArJdos for the 
same unchanging stars, but not knowing why these 
stars had originally received that name, they ceased 
to speak of them as drldoi, or many bears, and spoke 
of them as the Bear, the Great Bear, adding a bear- 
ward, the Ardurus {ouros, ward), 20 and in time even 
a Little Bear. Thus the name of the Arctic regions 
rests on a misunderstanding of a name framed thou¬ 
sands of years ago in Central Asia; and the surprise 
with which many a thoughtful observer has looked at 
these seven bright stars, wondering why they were 
ever called the Bear, is removed by a reference to the 
early annals of human speech. 

On the other hand, the Hindus also forgot the 
original meaning of riksha. It became a mere 
name, apparently with two meanings, star and bear. 
In India, however, the meaning of bear predomi¬ 
nated, and as riksha became more and more the 
established name of the animal, it lost in the same 
degree its connection with the stars. So when, in 
later times, their Seven Sages had become familiar 
to all under the name of the Seven Eishis, the seven 


< ' 1 "- Supcipos, a door-ward; Goth, dav.ra vards; Movpos, overseer: 
(ppovpa, watch ; Latin, vcrcor. 




THE GREAT BEAR. 

/as, being unattached, gradually drifted to- 
the Seven Eishis, and many a fable sprang 
np as to the seven poets dwelling in the seven stars. 
Such is the origin of a myth. 

The only doubtful point in the history of the myth 
of the Great Bear is the uncertainty which attaches 
to the exact etymological meaning of riksha, bear. 
We do not see why of all other animals the bear 
should have been called the bright animal. 27 It is 
true that the reason of many a name is beyond our 
reach, and that we must frequently rest satisfied with 
the fact that such a name is derived from such a root, 
and therefore had originally such a meaning. The 
bear was the king of beasts with many northern na¬ 
tions, who did not know the lion; and it would be 
difficult to say why the ancient Germans called him 
Goldfusz , golden-footed. But even if the derivation of 
Hkslia from ar k had to be given up, the later chap¬ 
ters in the history of the word would still remain the 
same. We should have riksha, star, derived from 
ar k, to shine, mixed up with riksha, bear, derived 
from some other root, such as, for instance, ars or As, 
to hurt; but the reason why certain stars were after¬ 
wards conceived as bears would not be affected by 
this. It should also be stated that the bear is little 
known in the Ye da. In the two passages of the 
Rigveda where riksha occurs, it is explained by 
S&yawa, in the sense of hurtful and of fire, not in 
that of bear. In the later literature, however, riksha, 
bear, is of very common occurrence. 

Another name of the Great Bear, or originally the 

27 Sec, however, Wcleker’s remarks on the wolf in his Gricchische 
Goitcrlchre , p. 64. 
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sveiS iBears, or really tlie seven bright stars, is 
wjtones . The two words which form the name 
Sasionally nsed separately; for instance, c quasnostri 
septem soliti vocitare triones.’ 23 Varro (L. L. vii. 73- 
75), in a passage which is not very clear, tells ns that 
triones was the name by which, even at his time, 
ploughmen used to call oxen when actually employed 
for ploughing the earth. 29 If we could quite depend 
on the fact that oxen were ever called triones , we 
might accept the explanation of Varro, and should 
have to admit that at one time the seven stars were 
conceived as seven oxen. But as a matter of fact, 
trio is never used in this sense, except by Varro, for 
the purpose of an etymology; nor are the seven stars 
ever again spoken of as seven oxen, but only as ‘ the 
oxen and the shaft/ loves et temo , a much more ap¬ 
propriate name. Bootes , too, the ploughman or cow- 
driver, given to the same star which before we saw 
called Arcturus , or bear-keeper, would only imply 
that the waggon (Jidmaxa) was conceived as drawn 
by two or three oxen, but not that all the seven stars 
were ever spoken of as oxen. Though, in matters of 
this kind, it is impossible to speak very positively, it 
seems not improbable that the name triones , which 
certainly cannot be derived from terra, may be an 
old name for star in general. We saw that the stars 


28 Arat. in N. D. ii. 41, 105. 

29 Triones enim boves appellantur a bubulcis etiam nunc maxume 
quoin arant terram; e quis ut dicti valentes glebarii qui facile proscin- 
dunt glebas, sic omnis qui terram arabant a terra terriones , unde tricmes 
ut dieerentur e detrito.’ In another place Varro says: ‘ Possunt triones 
dici septem quod ita sitae stellae ut terna trigona faciant.’ See also 
Festus, and Gellius, ii. 21, 7. A curious coincidence occurs in Chinese, 
where, as Chalmers states (Origin of the Chinese , p. 23), the septem 
triones are represented as seven stars making three triangles. 
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fc were called star-as, the strewers o: 
^nd the Latin stella is but a contraction of 
sterula. The English star, the German Stem, come 
from the same source. But besides star , we find in 
Sanskrit another name for star, namely, tar a, where 
the initial -s of the root is lost. Such a loss is by no 
means unfrequent, 30 and trio, in Latin, might there¬ 
fore represent an original strio, star. The name sirio , 
star, haying become obsolete, like rikslia, the Sep- 
tentriones remained a mere traditional name ; and if, 
as Yarro tells us, there was a vulgar name for ox in 
Latin, namely, trio, which then would have to be de¬ 
rived from tero, to pound, the peasants speaking of 
the Septem triones, the seven stars, would naturally 
imagine themselves speaking of seven oxen. 

But as it has been doubted whether the seven stars 
ever suggested by themselves the picture of seven 
animals, whether bears or cows, I equally question 
whether the seven were ever spoken of as temo, the 
shaft. Yarro says they were called c loves et temo,' 
c oxen and shaft/ but not that they were called both 
oxen and shaft. We can well imagine the four stars 
being taken for oxen, and the three for the shaft; or 
again, the four stars being taken for the cart, one star 
for the shaft, and two for the oxen; but no one, I 
think, could ever have called the seven together the 
shaft. But then it might be objected that temo, in 
Latin, means not only shaft, but carriage, and should 
he taken as an equivalent of ham ax a. This might 
he, only it has never been shown that temo in Latin 

30 Sec Kuhn.. Zcitschr\ft, iv. 4 scq. Torus is connected with sternere, 
tonare with Sk. stan, orevw. 
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a carnage. Varro, 31 no doubt, affirms 
^ so ; but we have no further evidence. For if 
ivenal says (Sat. iv. 126), c De temone JBritanno ex - 
cidet Arviragus ,’ this really means from the shaft, 
because it was the custom of the Britons to stand 
fighting on the shafts of their chariots. 32 And in the 
other passages, 33 where temo is supposed to mean car 
in general, it only means our constellation, which can 
in no wise prove that temo by itself ever had the 
meaning of car. 

Temo stands for tegmo, and is derived from the root 
taksh, which likewise yields tignum, a beam. In 
French, too, le timon is never a carriage, but the 
shaft, the German Deichsel , the Anglo-Saxon fixl or 
tysl, 34 words which are themselves, in strict accord¬ 
ance with Grimm’s law, derived from the same root 
(tvaksh, 01 taksh) as temo . The English team , on 
the contrary, has no connection with temo or timon, 
but comes from the Anglo-Saxon verb teon, to draw, 
the German ziehen, the Gothic tiuhan, the Latin duco. 
It means drawing, and a team of horses means literally 


L. L. vu. 75 : ‘ Temo dictus a tenendo, is enim eontinet jugum. Et 
plaustrum appellatum, a parte totum, ut multa/ 

32 Cses. B. G. iv. 33, v. 16. 

33 Stat. Theb. i. G92: ‘Sed jam temone supino Languet hyperborem 
glaeialis portitor Ursae/ 

Stat. Theb. i. 370: ‘Hyberno deprensus navita ponto, Cui neque temo 
pjger, neque amico sidere monstrat Lima vias/ 

Cic. N. D. ii. 42: ‘(Vertens Arati carmina) Arctophylax, vulgo qui 
die]tnr esse Bootes, Qnod quasi temone adjunctam prse se quatit Arcton.’ 

Ovid, Met. x. 447: ‘Interquo triones Elexorat obliquo plaustrum 
temone Bootes/ 

Lucan, lib. iv. v. 523 : * Flexoque Ursae temone paverent/ 

Propert. in. 5, 35 : ‘ Our us versare 'loves et plauMra Bootes/ 

In A.S. fisl is used as a name of the constellation of Charles’s 
Wain ; like temo. 
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of horses, a line of horses, ein Zug 
teon , however, like the German zimen , 
h meaning of bringing up, or rearing; and 
as in German ziehen, Zuclit, and zuchten , so in Anglo- 
Saxon team was used in the sense of issue, progeny; 


teamian (in English, for distinctness sake, spelt to 
teem) took the sense of producing, propagating, and 
lastly of abounding. 

According to the very nature of language, mytho¬ 
logical misunderstandings such as that which gave 
rise to the stories of the Great Bear must be 
wore frequent in ancient than in modern dialects. 
Nevertheless, the same mythological accidents will 
happen even in modern French and English. To 
speak of the seven bright stars, the Eikshas, as the 
Bear, is no more than if in speaking of a walnut we 
were to imagine that it had anything to do with a 
'wall. Walnut is the A.S. wealh-hnut, in German 
Walsche JSTuss. Wdiscii in German means originally 
foreigner, barbarian, and was t pecially applied by 
the Germans to the Italians, lienee Italy is to the 
present day called Welschland in German. The 
Saxon invaders gave the same name to the Celtic 
hihabitants of the British Isles, who are called wealh 
hi Anglo-Saxon (plur. wealas). Hence the walnut 
meant originally the foreign nut. In Lithuanian the 
Walnut goes by the name of the c Italian nut,’ in 
Russian by that of * Greek nut. 535 What English- 
Wan, in speaking of walnut , thinks that it means 


33 Pott, E. F. ii. 127: ‘Itoliskas ressutys ; Gr^ezkoi or^ch.’ The 
German Lcimbertsnuss is mix Lonibardica. Instead of walnut we find 
7r, -l •> hnut ) Philos. Transact. 819, and wahhnut in Gerarde’s Herbal. 
W the Index to the Herbal walnut is spelt with two V s, and classed with 
Wallflower. 
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fc LA TOUR SANS VENIN. 3 

or Italian nut ? But for tlie accident 
fcs are no wall fruit, I have little doubt tha- 
ftime schoolmasters would have insisted on spelling 
the word with two Z’s, and that many a gardener would 
have planted his walnut trees against the wall. 

There is a soup called Palestine soup. It is made, 
I believe, of artichokes called Jerusalem artichokes , but 
the Jerusalem artichoke is so called from a mere mis¬ 
understanding. The artichoke, being a kind of sun¬ 
flower, was called in Italian cjirasole , from the Latin 
gyrus , circle, and sol , sun. Hence Jerusalem arti¬ 
chokes and Palestine soups ! 36 

One other instance may here suffice, because we 
shall have to return to this subject of modern mytho- 
logy. One of the seven wonders of Dauphiny in 
Prance is la Tour sans venin , 37 the Tower without 
poison, near Grenoble. It is said that poisonous 
animals die as soon as they approach it. Though the 
experiment has been tried, and has invariably failed, 
yet the common people believe in the miraculous 
power of the locality as much as ever. They appeal 
to the name of la Tour sans venin , and all that the 
more enlightened among them can be made to concede 
is that the tower may have lost its miraculous charac¬ 
ter in the present age, but that it certainly possessed 
it in former days. The real name, however, of the 
tower and of the chapel near it is San Verona or Saint 
Vrain. This became san veneno 9 and at last sans venin. 

But we must return to ancient mythology. There 


30 Similar instances in Grimm, Deutsche Gr. ii. 548; iii. 558. Forste- 
mann, ‘Ueber Deutsche Volksetyraologie ’ (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , i. p. 1)* 
Koch, Histor. GrammatiJc der Englischcn Sprackc, vol. iii. p. 161. Lec¬ 
tures y see infra, p. 576. 

37 Brosses, Formation mecanique des Langues , ii. 133. 
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; in Sanskrit, GHAR, which, like ark, mean 
xgKh^bright and to make bright. 38 It was originally 
used of the glittering of fat and ointment. This 
earliest sense is preserved in passages of the Veda, 
where the piiest is said to brighten up the fire by 
sprinkling butter on it. It never means sprinkling 
ln general, but always sprinkling with a bright fatty 
substance (i beglitzern ). 39 From this root we have 
ghrita, the modern ghee, melted butter, and in 
general anything fat ( Schmalz ), the fatness of the 
iand and of the clouds. Fat, however, means also 
bright, and hence the Dawn is called ghritapratika, 
bright-faced. Again, the fire claims the same name, 
as well as ghritanirwigr, with garments dripping 
with fat, or with brilliant garments. The horses of 
Agni or fire, too, are called ghritaprish£7i47i, 
literally whose backs are covered with fat; bat, 
according to the commentator, well fed and shining. 
The same horses are called vltaprisk£/*a, with 
beautiful backs, and ghritasna/^, bathed in fat, 
glittering, bedewed. Other derivatives of this root 
ghar are ghrind, 40 heat of the sun; in later Sans¬ 
krit ghri?zA, warmth of the heart or pity, but like¬ 
wise heat or contempt; g hr ini, 41 the burning heat 
of the sun; gharma, heat in general, also anything 



* 3 Cf. Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, i. 154,566; iii. 346 (Schweizer), iv. 364 
(Pictet). 

° J Kv. ii. 10, 4: ‘ Gigharmy agniw havisha ghrit^na,’ ‘I 
anoint or brighten up the fire with oblations of fat.’ 

40 Ghriw a means heat or summer. Ev. x. 37, 10 : * Skm hem£ sum 
ghriftena,’ ‘ Bo thou propitious to us with winter and summer.’ 

41 G-hrini means heat, sunshine. Ev. vi. 16, 38: ‘upa 

iva ghriner aganma sarma te vayam,’ ‘ As from heat into shade 
'We went to thee for refuge.’ 

In Greek x^aiyw means I warm; I become warm, I melt, I am 
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is hot, the sun, the fire, warm milk, an<N*|n 
kettle. It is identical with Greek thermos; iM 
atin for mils, warm. 

Instead of ghar we also find the root liar, a slight' 
modification of the former, and having the same mean¬ 
ing. This root has given rise to several derivatives. 
Two very well-known derivatives are hari and bar it, 
both meaning originally bright, resplendent. Now 
let us remember that though occasionally both the 
Sun and the Dawn are coiiceived by the Yedie poets 
as themselves horses, 42 that is to say, as racers, it 
became a more familiar conception of theirs to speak 
of the Sun and the Dawn as drawn by horses. These 
horses are very naturally called hari, or harit, 
bright and brilliant ; and many similar names, such 
as arutta, arusha, rohit, &c., 43 are applied to them, 
all expressive of brightness of colour in its various 
shades. After a time these adjectives became sub¬ 
stantives. Just as hariiia, from meaning bright 
brown, came to mean the antelope, as we speak of a 
bay instead of a bay horse, the Vedic poets spoke of 
the Harits as the horses of the Sun and the Dawn, 
of the two Haris as the horses of Indr a, of the 
Rob its as the horses of Agni or fire. After a time 
the etymological meaning of these words was lost 
sight of, and hari and harit became traditional 
names for the horses which either represented the 
Dawn and the Sun, or were supposed to be yoked to 


soft or delicate ; x^ ta P^ s means warm, lukewarm. Iu Anglo-Saxon we 
have gli-mo, gleam. 

42 M. M/s Essay on Comparative Mythology, p. 82; Chips , ii. 134. I 
Bbhtlingk-Roth, Worterhuch , s. v. ‘asva.’ 

43 Cf. M. M/s Essay on Comparative Mythology , pp. S1-8C. Chips, ii. 
133-136. 
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ck/iriots. When the Yedic poet says, c Thek 
tfQrf&d yoked the Harits for liis course/ what did 
that language originally mean? It meant no more 
than what was manifest to every eye, namely, that 
the bright rays of light which are seen at dawn 
before sunrise, gathered in the east, rearing up to the 
sky, and bounding forth in all directions with the 
quickness of lightning, draw forth the light of the 
sun, as horses draw the ear of a warrior. But who 
can keep the reins of language? The bright ones, 
the Harits, run away like horses, and very soon they 
who were originally themselves the dawn, or the rays 
of the Dawn, are recalled to be yoked as horses to 
the car of the Dawn. Thus we read (Rigveda, vii. 
75, 6), ‘ The bright brilliant horses are seen bringing 
to us the shining Dawn/ 

If it be asked how it came to pass that rays of light 
should be spoken of as horses, the most natural answer 
would be that it was a poetical expression such as any 
one might use. But if we watch the growth of lan¬ 
guage and poetry, we find that many of the later 
poetical expressions rest on the same metaphorical 
principle which we considered before as so important 
an agent in the original formation of nouns, and that 
they were suggested to later poets by earlier poets, 
i. e. by the framers of the very language which they 
spoke. Thus in our case we can see that the same 
name which was given to the flames of fire, namely, 
vahni, was likewise used as a name for horse, vahni 
being derived from a root vah, to carry along. There 
are several other names which rays of light and horses 
share in common, so that the idea of horse would 
naturally ring through the mind whenever these 
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is ifor rajs of light were touched. And here v 
ice again in the midst of mythology; for a] 
le fables of Helios, the Sun, and his horses, flow 
irresistibly from this source. 

But more than this. Remember that one of the 
names given to the horses of the Sun was Harit; 
remember also that originally these horses of the Sun 
were intended for the rays of the Dawn, or, if you 
like, for the Dawn itself. In some passages the 
Dawn is simply called asva, the mare, originally the 
racing light. Even in the Yeda, however, the 
Harits are not always represented as mere horses, 
but assume occasionally, like the Dawn, a more 
human aspect. Thus (vii. 66, 15) they are called the 
Seven Sisters, and in another passage (ix. 86, 37) 
they are represented with beautiful wings. Let us 
now see whether we can find any trace of these 
Harits or bright ones in Greek mythology, which, 
like Sanskrit, is but another dialect of the common 
Aryan mythology. If their name exists at all in 
Greek, it could only be under the form of Chavis, 
Charites . The name, as you know, exists, but what 
is its meaning ? It never means a horse. The name 
never passed through that phase in the minds of the 
Greek poets which is so familiar in the poetry of the 
Indian bards. It retained its etymological meaning 
of lustrous brightness, aiid became, as such, the name 
of the brightest brightness of the sky, of the dawn. 
In Homer, Chavis is still used as one of the many 
names of Aphrodite, and, like Aphrodite, she is called 
the wife of Hejjhcestos 44 Aphrodite , the sea-born, 


« B. xriii. 382 : 

rrjt/ ff>6 TrpofxoXovcra Xapis AinapoKp'rfiepLVOS 
koXtj t V 7r epucAvrSs ' Ap(piyvT]eis. 
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inally the dawn, the most lovely of all th 
nature, and hence very naturally raised in 
^ fe^Greek mind to the rank of goddess of beauty and 
love. As the Dawn is called in the Yeda Duhita 
Diva % the daughter of Dyaus, Gharis , the Dawn, 
is to the Greeks the daughter of Zeus. One of the 
names of Aphrodite, Argynnis , which the Greeks 
derived from a name of a sacred place near the 
Gephissus , where Argynnis , the beloved of Agamemnon, 
had died, has been identified 45 with the Sanskrit 
argruni, the bright, the name of the Dawn. In pro¬ 
gress of time the different names of the Dawn ceased 
to be understood, and Eos , Uslias, as the most in- 


409 ^ 
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telligible of them, became in Greece the chief repre¬ 
sentative of the deity of the morning, drawn, as in 
the Yeda, by her bright horses. Aphrodite , the sea¬ 
born, also called Enalia 46 and Pontia , became the 
goddess of beauty and love, and was afterwards de¬ 
graded by an admixture of Sjivian mythology. Gharis , 
on the contrary, was merged in the Gharites , 47 who 
instead of being, as in India, the horses of the Dawn, 
were changed by an equally natural process into the 


In the Odyssey , the wife of Hephsestos is Aphrodite; and Nagelsbach, 
not perceiving the synonymous character of the two names, actually as¬ 
cribed the passage in Od. viii. to another poet, because the system of 
names in Homer, he says, is too firmly established to allow of such 
variation. He likewise considers the marriage of Hephtcstos as purely 
allegorical. ( Homcrische Tkeologie , p. 114.) 

45 Sonne, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , x. 350. Rigveda, i.49, 3. Ar^una, 
a name of Indr a, mentioned in the Br&hmaftas, &c. 

46 Cf. Apy& yoskd, Rigveda, x. 10, 4; apy& y6shaft&, 11, 2. 

47 Kuhn, Zeitschrift , i. 518, x. 125. The same change of one deity 
into many took place in the case of the Moira , or fate. The passages 
in Homer where more than one Moira are mentioned, are considered as 
not genuine (Od. vii. 197, It. xxiv. 49); but Hesiod and the later poets 
are familiar with the plurality of the Moiras. See Kagclsb; oh, 
homcrist'ic Thcologie , p. 150. Welcker, Gricchiscke Gottcrhhre , p. 53. 
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ants of the bright gods, and particular^ 
and Aphrodite, whom ‘ they wash at Papliol^ 
ici anoint with oil,’ 49 as if in remembrance of their 
descent from the root ghar, which, as we saw, meant 
to anoint, to render brilliant by oil. 50 
It has be n considered " .atal objection to the 


history of ti 


> is, as here given, that in 


Greek it would be impossible to separate Chavis from 
other words of a more general meaning. * What 
shall we do,’ says Curtius, 51 ‘with charts, chard, chair6, 
chanzomai, charieis V Why, it would be extraordinary 
if such words did not exist, if the root ghar had be¬ 
come withered as soon as it had produced this one 
name of Gliaris. These words which Curtius enume¬ 
rates are nothing but collateral offshoots of the same 
root which produced the Harits in India and Chavis 
in Greece. In Sanskrit, too, we camiot separate 
haryati, from harit, yet the one means to like, 
like chairein, in Greek, the other means the horses of 
the Dawn, like Charts, the Dawn. One of the deriva¬ 
tives of the root har was carried off by the stream of 
mythology, the others remained on tlieir native soil. 
Thus the root dyu or div gives rise among others to 
the name of Zeus, in Sanskrit Dyaus; but this is no 


48 Phidias represented the gods in the Olympic temple in the following 
order : ava&efr)Kws M dp/xa “HAios Kai Zevs re <?<m Kai e/ H pa, irapa tie 
avTui/ Xdpis' ratios tie *E pfxrjs rov 'Ep/iou tie ‘E rr[a' /xera tih rty 

'Eariav ''Epcos iarlv Ik haAar JT]s 'A<ppotilri)v avioverav uKotiexojxevos * rbv tie 
! A(ppoti'iT7]V are(f>avo7 TleiQw. ’E7r elpyaarat Kai 'AttuAAwv (tvv ’A pre/xitii, 
*A dijuci re teal 'HpaKArjs, Kai tftir) rod ffdOpov tt pbs rtp ndpan ’A jupirplnj ical 
Tlocreiticov , 'S.eK^vr) re 'linrov ifxol tioKeVv tAavvovaa, 

A ' J Od. rii. 364. 

&0 In German mythology the legends of Gcrda, the beloved of Frcyr , 
al>o some of the Hi/da stories, seem to flow from the same source. 

51 Curtius, G. E. i. 97. 
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wliy tlie same word should not be used in . K .^. 
al sense of heaven, and produce other nouns 
fpressive of light, day, and similar notions. The 
very word which in most Slavonic languages appears 
in the sense of brightness, has in Illyrian, under the 
form of zora, become the name of the Dawn. 52 Are 
we to suppose that Charis in Greek meant first grace, 
beauty, and was then raised to the rank of an abstract 
deity ? It would be difficult to find another such 
deity in Homer, originally a mere abstract concep¬ 
tion, 53 and yet made of such flesh and bone as Charis, 
the wife of Hephcestos. Or shall we suppose that 
Charis was first, for some reason or other, the wife 
of Heplitestos, and that her name afterwards dwindled 
down to mean splendour 54 or charm in general; so 
that another goddess, Athene, could be said to 
shower charis or charms upon a man ? To this, too, 
I doubt whether any parallel could be found in 
Homer. Everything, on the contrary, is clear and 
natural, if we admit that from the root ghar or liai', 
to be fat, to be glittering, was derived, besides harit, 
the bright horse of the Sun in Sanskrit, and Charis, 
the bright Dawn in Greece, charis meaning bright¬ 


ness and fatness, then gladness and pleasantness in 
general, according to a metaphor so common in 
ancient language. It may seem strange to us that 
the charis, that indescribable grace of Greek poetry 
and art, should come from a root meaning to be fat, 
to be greasy. Yet lipards, too, meant fat and oily 
before it meant lovely. As fat and greasy infants 


03 Origines, i. 155; Sonne, Kuhn’s Zeitsckri/t, x. 354. 

See Kuhn, Hcrabholunq des Fcucrs, p. 17. 

84 Sonne, l. c. x. 355-6. 
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ito ‘ airy, fairy Lilians,’ so do words and i' 
’salmist (cxxxiii. 2) does not shrink from 
.er metaphors. ‘Behold, how good and how 
pleasant ( cliarien ) it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity ! It is like the precious ointment upon the 
head that ran down upon the heard, even Aaron’s 
heard : that went down to the skirts of his garments.’ 
After the Greek clidris had grown, and assumed the 
sense of charm, such as it was conceived by the most 
highly-cultivated of races, no doubt it reacted on the 
mythological Charts and Charites, and made them the 
embodiment of all that the Greeks had learnt to call 
lovely and graceful, so that in the end it is sometimes 
difficult to say whether charts is meant as an appel¬ 
lative or as a mythological proper name. Yet though 
thus converging in the later Greek, the starting- 
points of the two words were clearly distinct—as 
distinct at least as those of ark a, sun, and arka, 


hymn of praise, which we examined before, or as 
Dyaus, Zeus, a masculine, and dyaus, a feminine, 
meaning heaven and day. Which of the two is 
older, the appellative or the proper name, Charis, the 
bright dawn, or charts, loveliness, is a question which 
it is impossible to answer, though Curtius declares 
in favour of the priority of the appellative. This is 
by no means so certain as he imagines. I fully agree 
with him when he says that no etymology of any 
proper name can be satisfactory which fails to explain 
the appellative nouns with which it is connected; but 
the etymology of Charis does not fail there. On the 
contrary, it lays bare the deepest roots from which 
all its cognate offshoots can be fully traced both in 
form and meaning, and it can defy the closest criti- 
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I fhth of tlie student of comparative philolog 
lover of ancient mythology. 55 
m the cases which we have hitherto examined, a 
mythological misunderstanding arose from the fact 
that one and the same root was made to yield the 
names of different conceptions ; that after a time the 
two names were supposed to be one and the same, 
which led to the transference of the meaning of one 
to the other. There was one point of similarity 
between the bright bear and the bright stars to justify 
the ancient framers of language in deriving from the 
same root the names of both. But when the similarity 
in quality was mistaken for identity in substance, 
mythology became inevitable. The fact of the seven 
bright stars being called Arlctos, and being supposed 
to mean the bear, I call mythology; and it is important 
to observe that this myth has no connection whatever 
with religious ideas, or with the so-called gods of an¬ 
tiquity. The legend of Kallisto , the beloved of Zeus , 
and the mother of Arkas, has nothing to do with 
the original naming of the stars. On the contrary, 
Kallisto was supposed to have been changed into the 
Arlctos , or the Great Bear, because she was the mother 
of Arkas, that is to say, of the Arcadian or bear 
race; and her name, or that of her son. reminded the 
Greeks of their long-established name of the North¬ 
ern constellation. Here, then, we have mythology 
apart from religion; we have a mythological misun¬ 
derstanding very like in character to those which we 
alluded to in c Palestine soup * and La Tour sans renin . 

Bet us now consider another class of metaphorical 
expressions. The first class comprehended those cases 

55 See Appendix at the end of this Lecture, p. 4IS. 
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icli owed their origin to the fact that two sub! 
distinct conceptions received their name 
same root, differently applied. The metaphor 
had taken place simultaneously with the formation of 
the words ; the root itself and its meaning had been 
modified in being adapted to the different concep¬ 
tions that waited to be named. This is radical 
metaphor. If, on the contrary, we take such a word 
as star and apply it to a flower; if we take the word 
ship and apply it to a cloud, of wing and apply it to 
a sail; if we call the sun horse, or the moon cow ; or 
with verbs, if we take such a verb as to die and apply 
it to the setting sun, or if we read, 

The moonlight clasps the earth, 

And the sunbeams /ciss the sea, 58 


we have throughout poetical metaphors. These, too, 
are of very frequent occurrence in the history of early 
language and early thought. It was, for instance, a 
very natural idea for people who watched the golden 
beams of the sun playing as it were with the foliage 
of the trees, to speak of these outstretched rays as 
hands or arms. Thus we see that in the Ye da, 57 
Savitar, one of the names of the sun, is called 
golden-handed. Who would have thought that such 
a simple metaphor could ever have caused any my¬ 
thological misunderstanding? Nevertheless, we find 
that the commentators of the Veda see in the name 
golden-handed, as applied to the Sun, not the golden 


4 “ Cox, Tales of the Gods and Heroes, p. 5o. Mythology of Greece 
and Italy , by Keightley, p. 9. 

67 i. 22, 5: * hirawyapAftim itaye Savit&ram upa hvaye.’ 
i. 35 9: ‘hirarcyap&wi/i Savitfl. vi&arsha^iA ubhe dyA y 4- 
prithivi antar iyate.’ 
i. 35, 10: ‘ hirawyahasta.* 



THE GOLDEN-HANDED SUN. 


<Idui of his rays, hut tbo gold which he c&rriu, 
. a hands, and which he is ready to shower on his 
pious worshippers. A kind of moral is drawn from 
the old natural epithet, and people are encouraged to 
worship the sun because he has gold in his hands to 
bestow on his priests. We have a proverb in German 
* Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde,’ * Morning-hour 
has gold in her mouth,’ which is intended to inculcate 
the same lesson as, 



Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise. 

But tlie origin of the German proverb is mythological. 
It was the conception of the dawn as the golden light, 
some similarity like that between aurum and aurora, 
which suggested the proverbial or mythological ex¬ 
pression of the ‘ golden-mouthed Dawn 9 —for many 
proverbs are chips of mythology. But to return to 
the golden-handed Sun. He was not only turned 
into a lesson, but he also grew into a respectable 
myth. Whether people failed to see the natural, 
meaning of the golden-handed Sun, or whether they 
would not see it, certain it is that the early theolo¬ 
gical treatises of the Brahmans 58 tell of the Sun as 
liaving cut his hand at a sacrifice, and the priests 
having replaced it by an artificial hand made of gold. 
Nay, in later times, the Sun, under the name of 
feavitar, becomes himself a priest, and a legend is 
told how at a sacrifice he cut off his hand, and how 
the other priests made a golden hand for him. 

All these myths and legends which we have hitherto 
examined are clear enough; they are like fossils of the 
most recent period, and their similarity with living 

5& Kaushitaki-brahma?ia, l.c. and Stlya»a. 
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s is not to be mistaken. But if we dig s' 
at deeper, the similarity is less palpable, tho 
ay be traced by careful research. If the German 
god Tyr, whom Grimm identifies with the Sanskrit 
sun-god, 59 is spoken of as one-handed, it is because the 
name of the golden-handed Sun had led to the con¬ 
ception of the Sun with one artificial hand, and after¬ 
wards, by a strict logical conclusion, to a sun with but 
one hand. Each nation invented its own story how 
Savitar or Tyr came to lose their hands; and while 
the priests of India imagined that S a vitar hurt his 
hand at a sacrifice, the sportsmen of the North told 
how Tyr placed his hand, as a pledge, into the mouth 
of the wolf, and how the wolf bit it off. Grimm 
compares the legend of Tyr placing his hand, as a 
pledge, into the mouth of the wolf, and thus losing 
it, with an Indian legend of Surya or Savitar, the 
Sun, laying hold of a sacrificial animal and losing his 
hand by its bite. This explanation is possible, but 
it wants confirmation, particularly as the one-handed 
German god Tyr has been accounted for in some other 
way. Tyr is the god of victory, as Wackernagel points 
out, and as victory can only be on one side, the god of 
victory might well have been thought of and spoken 
of as himself one-handed. 00 


It was a simple case of poetical metaphor if the 
Greeks spoke of the stars as the eyes of the night. 
But when they speak of Argos the all-seeing {PanSptes ) , 

I and tell of his body being covered with eyes, we have 
a clear case of mythology. 

It is likewise perfectly intelligible when the poets 
of the Yeda speak of the Maruts or storms as 
singers. This is no more than when poets speak of 
" Deutsche Myth-logic, slvii. p. 187. 80 Schweitzer Musen n, i. 107. 
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ic of the winds; and in German such an ex- 
‘ The wind sings ? (der Wind singt) means 
no more than the wind blows. But when the Maruts 
are called not only singers, but musicians—nay, wise 
poets in the Veda 61 —then again language lias ex¬ 
ceeded its proper limits, and has landed us in the 
realm of fables. . 


§L 


Although the distinction between radical and 
poetical metaphor is very essential, and helps us more 
than anything else toward a clear perception of the 
origin of fables, it must be admitted that there are 
cases where it is difficult to carry out this distinction. 
If modern poets call the clouds mountains, this is 
clearly poetical metaphor; for mountain, by itself, 
never means cloud. But when we see that in the 
Veda the clouds are constantly called parvata, and 
that parvata means, etymologically, knotty or 
rugged, it is difficult to say positively whether in 
India the clouds were called mountains by a simple 
poetical metaphor, or whether both the clouds and 
the mountains were from the beginning conceived as 
full of ruggedness and undulation, and thence called 
parvata. 62 The result, however, is the same, namely, 
mythology; for if in the Veda it is said that the 
Maruts or storms make the mountains to tremble 
(i. 39/5), or pass through the mountains (i. 116, 20), 
this, though meaning originally that the storms made 
the clouds shake, or passed through the clouds, came 
to mean, in the eyes of later commentators, that the 
Maruts actually shook the mountains or rent them 
asunder. 


6 ‘ Bigveda, i. 19, 4; 38, 15: 52, 15. Kuhn, Zeitschrtft , i. 521. 

See RigYeda-SanhitA, translated by M. M., vol. i. p. 13. 
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Dr. Sonne, in several learned articles published in 1 Kuhn’s 
Zeifschrift ’ (x. 96, 161, 321, 401), has subjected my conjec¬ 
ture as to the identity of harit and charis to the most search¬ 
ing criticism. On most points I fully agree with him, as he 
will see from the more complete statement of my views given 
in this Lecture; and I feel most grateful to him for much 
additional light which his exhaustive treatise has thrown on 
the subject. We differ as to the original meaning of the 
root ghar, which Dr. Sonne takes to be effusion or shedding 
of light, while I ascribe to it the meaning of glittering and 
fatness ; yet we meet again in the explanation of such words 
as ghrizza, pity; haras, wrath; hri/ii, wrath; hri/zite, 
he is angry. These meanings Dr. Sonne explains by a re¬ 
ference to the Russian kraska , colour; krasnol , red, beauti¬ 
ful ; krasa , beauty ; krasvjeti , to blush ; krasovattsja , to re¬ 
joice. Dr. Sonne is certainly right in doubting the identity 
of chaird and Sanskrit hrish, the Latin horreo , and in ex¬ 
plaining chaird as the Greek form of ghar, to be bright and 
glad, conjugated according to the fourth class. Whether the 
Sanskrit liaryati, he desires, is the Greek thelei , seems to me 
doubtful. 

Why Dr. Sonne should prefer to identify charis , chdntos ,. 
with the Sanskrit hari, rather than with harit, he does not 
state. Is it on account of the accent ? I certainly think that 
there was a form charis , corresponding to luiri, and I should 
derive from it the accusative char in , instead of chdrita; also 
adjectives like charieis (hari vat). But I should certainlyre- 
tain the base which we have in harit, in order to explain such 
forms as charis , chdntos . That charis in Greek ever passed 
through the same metamorphosis as the Sanskrit harit, that it 
ever to a Greek mind conveyed the meaning of horse, there is, 
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ace whatever. Greek and Sanskrit myths, like Grejg^ 
> ^Ud^knskrit words, must be treated as co-ordinate, not as 
subordinate; nor have I ever, as far as I recollect, referred 
Greek myths or Greek words to Sanskrit as th'eir prototypes. 
What I said about the Charites was very little. On page 81 
of my 4 Essay on Comparative Mythology,’ I said :— 


In other passages, however, they (the Harits) take a more human 
form; and as the Dawn, which is sometimes simply called asvd, the 
mare, is well known by the name of the sister, these Harits also are 
called the Seven Sisters (vii. 66, 15); and in one passage (ix. 86, 37) 
they appear as the Harits with beautiful wings. After this I need 
hardly say that we have here the prototype of the Grecian Charites. 


If on any other occasion I had derived Greek from Sanskrit 
myths, or, as Dr. Sonne expresses it, ethnic from ethnic myths, 
instead of deriving both from a common Aryan or pro-ethnic 
source, my words might have been liable to misapprehension. 63 
But as they stand in my essay, they were only intended to 
point out that, after tracing the Harits to their most primitive 
source, and after showing how, starting from thence ; they 
entered on their mythological career in India, we might dis¬ 
cover there, in their earliest form, the mould in which the 
myth of the Greek Charites was cast, while such epithets as 
‘ the sisters,’ and 4 with beautiful wings,’ might indicate how 
conceptions that remained sterile in Indian mythology, grew 
up under a Grecian sky into those charming human forms 
which we have all learned to admire in the Graces of Hellas. 
That. I had recognised the. personal identity, if we may say 
so, of the Greek Chan's , the Aphrodite, the Dawn, and the 


63 I ought to mention, however, that Mr. Cox, in the Introduction to 
his Tales of the Gods and Heroes , p. 67, has understood my words in the 
same sense as Dr. Sonne, ‘ The horses of the sun,’ he writes, ‘ are called 
Harits; and in these we have the prototype of the Greek Charites — 
an inverse transmutation, for while in the other instances the human 
is changed into a brute personality, in this the beasts are converted into 
maidens/ 
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Ushas, tlie Dawn, will be seen from a short sentence 
towards the end of my essay, p. 86 : 


Ho (Eros) is the youngest of the gods, the son of Ztcus, the friend of 
the Charites; also the son of the chief Charts , Aphrodite, in whom we 
can hardly fail to discover a female Eros (an Us ha, Dawn, instead of an 
Agni aushasya). 


Dr. Sonne will thus perceive that our roads, even where 
they do not exactly coincide, run parallel, and that w r e work 
in the same spirit and with the same objects in view. 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE MYTHOLOGY OP THE GREEKS. 

T O those who are acquainted with the history of 
Greece, and have learnt to appreciate the intellec¬ 
tual, moral, and artistic excellencies of the Greek mind, 
it has often been a subject of wonderment how such 
a nation could have accepted, could have tolerated 
for a moment, such a religion. What the inhabitants 
of the small city of Athens achieved in philosophy, in 
poetry, in art, in science, in politics, is known to all 
of us; and our admiration for them increases tenfold 
if, by a study of other literatures, such as the literar- 
tures of India, Persia, and China, we are enabled to 
compare their achievements with those of other na¬ 
tions of antiquity. The rudiments of almost every¬ 
thing, with the exception of religion, we, the people 
of Europe, the heirs to a fortune accumulated during 
twenty or thirty centuries of intellectual toil, owe 
to the Greeks; and, strange as it may sound, but 
tew, I think, would gainsay it,—to the present day 
the achievements of these our distant ancestors and 
earliest masters, the songs of Homer, the dialogues of 
Plato, the speeches of Demosthenes, and the statues 
of Phidias stand, if not unrivalled, at least unsur- 
passed by anything that has been achieved by their 
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sc^nflants and pupils. How tlie Greeks came to 
/they were, and how, alone of all other nations^ 
ley opened almost every mine of thought that has 
since been worked by mankind; how they invented 
and perfected almost every style of poetry and prose 
which has since been cultivated by the greatest minds 
of our race; how they laid the lasting foundation of 
the principal arts and sciences, and in some of them 
achieved triumphs never since equalled, is a problem 
which neither historian nor philosopher has as yet 
been able to solve. Like their own .goddess Athene, 
a people seems at Athens to spring full armed into 
the arena of history, and we look in vain to Egypt, 
Syria, or India for more than a few of the seeds that 
burst into such marvellous growth on the soil of 
Attica. 

But the more we admire the native genius of 
Hellas, the more we feel surprised at the crudities and 
absurdities of what is handed down to us as their 
religion. Their earliest philosophers knew as well as 
we that the Deity, in order to be Deity, must be either 
perfect or nothing—that it must be one, not many, 
and without parts and passions; yet they believed in 
many gods, and ascribed to all of them, and more 
particularly to Jupiter, almost every vice and weak¬ 
ness that disgraces human nature. Their poets had 
an instinctive aversion to everything excessive or 
monstrous ; yet they would relate of their gods what 
would make the most savage of the Red Indians 
creep and shudder:—how that Uranos wa3 maimed 
by his son Kronos—how Kronos swallowed his own 
children, and, after years of digestion, vomited out 
alive his whole progeny—how Apollo, their fairest 
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ig Marsyas on a tree and flayed him alive— 
lidw^ Demeter, the sister of Zeus, partook of the 
shoulder of Pelops who had been butchered and 
roasted by his own father, Tantalus, as a feast for the 
gods. I will not add any further horrors, or dwell on 
crimes that have become unmentionable, but of which 
the most highly cultivated Greek had to tell his sons 
and daughters in teaching them the history of their 
gods and heroes. 

It would indeed be a problem, more difficult than 
the problem of the origin of these stories themselves, 
if the Greeks, such as we know them, had never been 
startled by this, had never asked, How can these 
things be, and how did such stories spring up ? But 
be it said to the honour of Greece,—although her 


philosophers did not succeed in explaining the origin 
of these religious fables, they certainly were, from the 
earliest times, shocked by them. Xenophanes, who 
lived, as far as we know, before Pythagoras, accuses 1 
Homer and Hesiod of having ascribed to the gods 
everything that is disgraceful among men—stealing, 
adultery, and deceit. He remarks that 2 men seem to 
have created their gods, and to have given to them 


1 Tldyra Oeaiis dveOrixau "Opsqpis O' ‘HaioStJs re, 

Zaaa Trap’ dvOpumoiaiy ovelZea KaX if/Jyos iorlv . 

TrAcIor* i<pOiy£avro Oecov dOeplana 4p^ r a, 

K\4-rrretv jiOLXfveiy re xal &\\rj\ovs drrareveiy. 

Cf. Sextus Etnp. adv . Math. i. 289, ix. 193. 

2 ’AAA& fiporol Soxeouai Oeovs yeyevr\aOai, 

r)]v acpereprjy r aXaOrjaiv %X* LV T€ re. . 

’AAA’ eXrot x^P^ 7* elxov P6es A eovres y 

$1 ypd\pai x € tp €(rcri K( d *py a TeAe?!/ a7r€p &v5pes, 

Kal K6 Oecoy Ideas eypatyov KaX adfiar* itrolovv 
roiavQ' oT6v t rep Kavrol 5ifxas elx 0 *' hfxoiou, 
t7 moi fx4u 0* Tmroun, fioes 54 re Povaly 6/xoia . 

Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom, y. p. 601 C. 
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iwn mind, voice, and figure; that the Et. 
made their gods black and flat-nosed, 
racians red-haired and blue-eyed—just as cows 
or lions, if they could but draw, would draw their 
gods like cows and lions. He himself declares, in 
the most unhesitating manner—and this nearly 600 
years before our era—that ‘ God 3 is one, the greatest 
among gods and men, neither in form nor in thought 
like unto men.’ He calls the battles of the Titans, 
the Giants, and Centaurs, the inventions of former 
generations 4 ( 7 TXacrfiara ru>v rrpoTepcDv), and requires 
that the Deity should be praised in holy stories and 


pure strains. 

Similar sentiments wei’e entertained by most of the 
great philosophers of Greece. Heraclitus seems to 
have looked upon the Homeric system of theology, 
if we may so call it, as flippant infidelity. Accord¬ 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, 5 Heraclitus declared that 
Homer, as well as Archilochus, deserved to be 
ejected from public assemblies and flogged. The 
same author relates 6 a story that Pythagoras saw the 
soul of Homer in the lower world hanging on a tree, 
and surrounded by serpents, as a punishment for 
what he had said of the gods. No doubt the views 


3 EIs Oebs tv re Qeoiai nal dvOpanroiai ptyiaros, 

oij n bepas Qvt)tol(Tl dpo'uos ovbb vbripa. 

Cf. Clem . Alex. ibid. 

1 Cf. Isocrates, ii. 38 (Nagdsbach, p. 45). 

a T 6v a Qpripov etpacneev &£iov iK rwv ayeovcav iKSdbJ^eaOat Kal 
fanl(e<r0ai, ku\ ’A px^°X ov fy 0 ' lCas - — Diog. Laert. ix. 1. 

J Hfr*§ 7 ]<re e i prj rjWfiydpicre, "Qfiypos. Bertrand, Lcs Dieux Protecteurs 
p. 143. 

8 4>t )<t\ 3’ ' lepcovvpos Kare\Q6vra avrbv eh &Bov r))v pev f H aidbov tytr) 
Ibelv 7 rpbs Ktovi \a\Kco bebepemrjv teal rpt^ovtrav, r^v 6 Oprjpov Kpep.ap.emyv 
curb SevSpov teal o<pets nepl attrojv avQ* Stv ehrov irepl Qeutv. — Diog. Laert. 

viii. 21. 
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philosophers about the gods were far more^ 
and pure than those of the Homeric poets, 
who represented their gods as in many cases hardly 
better than men. But as religion became mixed up 
with politics, it was more and more dangerous to 
profess these sublimer views, or to attempt to ex¬ 
plain the Homeric myths in any but the most literal 
sense. Anaxagoras, who endeavoured to give to the 
Homeric legends a moral meaning, and is said to 
have interpreted the names of the gods allegorically— 
nay, to have called Fate an empty name, was thrown 
into prison at Athens, from whence he only escaped 
through the powerful protection of his friend and 
pupil Pericles. Protagoras , another friend of Pericles, 7 
was expelled from Athens, and his books were pub¬ 
licly burnt, because he had said that nothing could 
be known about the gods, whether they existed or 
no. 8 Socrates , though he never attacked the sacred 
traditions and popular legends, 9 was suspected of 
being no very strict believer in the ancient Homeric 
theology, and he had to suffer martyrdom. After 
the death of Socrates greater freedom of thought wns 
permitted at Athens in exchange for the loss of 
political liberty. Plato declared that many a myth 


7 Aok€? 5e Trpccros, itaQd <p7)(n ^aScopiyos 4v TrayroBairfj iaropta, rrjy 

O/xypov TroiTjciu duro^vaadat. eivai nepl apeTrjs teal SiKaiocrvvris * 4irl 
"n\4ov Se tt pocrrr\vai rov \6yov MrjrpdBwpoy rbv Aapif/aKijydy, yveaprpov 
fora avrov, by teal vpayrov cnrovBdcrai rov iroirirov rcepl (pvaiKyv 

TTpay/xareiav. —Diog. Laert. ii. 11. 

8 riep} phu dewy ovk ciSeVai otitf As elciy, o&O* As ovtc ti<riv * ttoWo. 
yap ra KvAvoyra tlBevai, H\ r aBrjAdrijs Kal jS pa\vs &y 5 Pins rov 
avQpdnrov . A(a ravrrjy Bh rfyy bpxhv rov crvyypd.np.aTOS i^CXiiQrj rrpbs 
AOrjyaicoy • #cai rd &i6\ta atirov KareKavcrav iy rjj ayopa, inch Ki'ipvKos 
ava\e£dptvot Trap ’ itederrov rvv K€KT7jp.4ywy .— Diog. Laert. ix. 51. Cicero, 
Nat. Jhor. i. 23, 63. 

8 Grote, History of Greece, vol. i. p. 504. 
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a symbolical or allegorical meaning; but 
insisted, nevertheless, that the Homeric poems, sue 
as they were, should be banished from his Bepublic. 10 
Nothing can be more distinct and outspoken than the 
words attributed to Epicurus: c The gods are indeed, 
but they are not as the many believe them to be. 
Not he is an infidel who denies the gods of the many, 
but he who fastens on the gods the opinions of the 


many. 


mi 


In still later times an accommodation was attempted 
between mythology and philosophy. Chrysippus (died 
207), after stating his views about the immortal 
gods, is said to have written a second book to show 
how these might be brought into harmony with the 
fables of Homer. 12 

And not philosophers only felt these difficulties 
about the gods as represented by Homer and Hesiod; 
most of the ancient poets also were distressed by 
the same doubts, and constantly find themselves in¬ 
volved in contradictions which they are unable to 
solve. Thus, in the Eumenides of JEscliylus (v. 640), 
the Chorus asks how Zeus could have called on 
Orestes to avenge the murder of his father, he who 
himself had dethroned his father and bound him in 


10 OOy f H<rfo58s re, eliroy, Kal^Oyripos rjfuv cy&rqv Ka\ oi &\\oi TroirjTal' 
ovroi yap ttov /xt/dovs t o?s hvOptiirois xf/evSeis avurtdlures e\ey6v T€ na\ 
\eyovcriy .— Plat. Polit. j8. 377d. Grote, History , i. 593. 

11 Diog. Laert. x. 123. Bitter and Prellor, Historia Philosophies, 
p. 419. ®eo\ yev yap eiffty ‘ ivapy^s 8e icriy avreou tj yvaxris' otovs S’ 
avrovs ol 7 roWol yofjLi^o ,, r r tv ovk elcriy ov y&p (pv\arrovcriv avrobs oVovs 
yofML^ovaiu. aore^Tjs 8* ovx 8 robs rcou ttcAAco*' 6eobs avaipcov , a\\* 6 ras ru>v 
iroWtov 86£as 6eo?s TTpoerdirrccy. 

lJ ‘ In aecundo autem libro Eomeri fabulas accommodare voluit ad ea 
quae ipso prime libro de diis immortalibus dixerit/—Cic. Nat. Deor. i. 15* 
Bertrand, Stir les Dicux Protectcurs (Rennes, 1858), p. 38. 
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iii£. Pindar, who is fond of weaving tlie tracH^ 

_ ' of 8' 0cls and heroes into his songs of victory 

suddenly starts when he meets with anything dis¬ 
honourable to the gods. ‘Lips,’ he says, 13 ‘throw 
away this word, for it is an evil wisdom to speak evil 
of the gods.’ His criterion in judging of mythology 
would seem to have been very simple and straight¬ 
forward, namely, that nothing can be true in mytho¬ 
logy that is dishonourable to the gods. The whole 
poetry of Euripides oscillates between two extremes : 
ie either taxes the gods with all the injustice and 
crimes they are fabled to have committed, or he turns 
round and denies the truth of the ancient myths 
because they relate of the gods what is incompatible 
with a divine nature. Thus, while in the Ion, 14 the 
gods, even Apollo, Jupiter, and Neptune, are accused 
ol every crime, we read in another play: 15 ‘I do not 
unk that the gods delight in unlawful marriages, 

j_ 2 is. 33, ed. Boekli: An6 poi Xiyov ravrov, oripa, iiiov • 

<? 7 ret rd 76 XoiBoprjaai Oeovs (ro<p( a . 

14 lon ) 444, ed. Paley: 

E! S’, oi yip *(rr««, t£ \6y v Si xri'opw, 
olKas piaicci' BccvtT* dvOpuirois ydficov, 
cri, Kal notretSw Zeus 6' »s oSpwov Kparu, 
vaovs tIvovtcs dBiuias Kavdxrere . 

OVKST 1 avQpcairOVS KOKOVS’ 

\€y€iv BIkCUOV t 6t rck TCOV 060 )V KCUCU 
n tAWoufxeff, aWa robs BiBdo-Kovras rdBe. 

Here. fur. 339. 

15 Here.fur. 1341, ed. Paley: 


’E-yi, Si robs Oeovs oCre \Sicrp’ & Bi/us 
<rripyuv roptfa, Seopd T ’ S(dnreu- X epo7v 
oCr’ iitfwtra minor’ otne nelcopai, 
ovS Skkov &\kov SecrnuT7iv netpvKevcu. 
Sarat yip i Ochs, etnep Sot’ Sinus $tbs, 
ovSevds • ioiSuv oiSe Svottivol A Syoi. 
heo Euripides, ed. Paley, vol. i. Preface, p. xx. 
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pfrWdid I ever hold or shall ever believe that'] 

^ .^sten chains on their hands, or that one is lord of 
another. For a god, if he is really god, has no need 
of anything: these are the miserable stories of poets! 5 
Or, again: 10 c If the gods commit anything that is 
evil, they are no gods/ 

These passages, to which many more might be 
a dded, will be sufficient to show that the more thought¬ 
ful among the Greeks were as much startled at their 
mythology as we are. They would not have been 
Greeks if they had not seen that those fables were ir¬ 
rational, if they had not perceived that the whole of 
their mythology presented a problem that required a 
solution at the hand of the philosopher. If the Greeks 
did not succeed in solving it, if they preferred a com¬ 
promise between what they knew to be true and what 
they knew to be false, if the wisest among their wise 
men spoke cautiously on the subject or kept aloof from 
it altogether, let us remember that these myths, which 
we now handle as freely as the geologist his fossil 
bones, were then living things, sacred things, im¬ 
planted by parents in the minds of their children, 
accepted with an unquestioning faith, hallowed by 
the memory of the departed, sanctioned by the state, 
the foundation on which some of the most venerable 
institutions had been built up and established for 
ages. It is enough for us to know that the Greeks 
expressed surprise and dissatisfaction at these fables: 
to explain their origin was a task left to a more dis¬ 
passionate age. 

The principal solutions that offered themselves to 

, 16 Eur. Frarjm. Bellcroph. 300 : el Oeol t i Spucrip alo‘xpbt' i oua ela\v 
Qeol. 
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when inquiring into the origin of their 
yfcO&logy, may he classed under three heads, which 
I call ethical , physical, historical , according to the dif¬ 
ferent objects which the original framers of mythology 
were supposed to have had in view. 17 

Seeing how powerful an engine was supplied by 
religion for awing individuals and keeping political 
communities in order, some Greeks imagined that the 
stories telling of the omniscience and omnipotence of 
the gods, of their rewarding the good and punishing 
the wicked, were invented by wise people of old for 
the improvement and better government ot men. ls 
This view, though extremely shallow, and supported 
by no evidence, was held by many among the ancients; 
and even Aristotle, though admitting, as we shall see, 
a deeper foundation of religion, was inclined to con¬ 
sider the mythological form of the Greek religion as 
invented for the sake of persuasion, and as useful for 
the support of law and order. Well might Cicero, 
when examining this view, exclaim, * Have not those 
who said that the idea of immortal gods was made 
up by wise men for the sake of the commonwealth, in- 
order that those who could not be led by reason 
might be led to their duty by religion, destroyed all 
religion from the bottom? 519 Nay, it would seem to 
follow that if the useful portions of mythology were 
invented by wise men, the immoral stories about gods 
and men must be ascribed to foolish poets —a view, 
as we saw before, more than hinted at by Euripides. 


17 Cf. Augustinus, Be Civ . Bci, vii. 5 : ‘De paganorum secretiore doc- 
trina physicisque rationibus.' 

18 Cf. Wagner, Fragm. Trag . iii. p. 102. Nagelsbach, Nachhcmcrischc 
Thcologie> pp. 435, 446. 

19 Cic. A T . B . i. 42, 118. 
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second class of interpretations may be coi 
ded under the name of physical, using that term in 
the most general sense, so as to include even what are 
commonly called metaphysical interpretations. Ac¬ 
cording to this school of interpreters, it was the 
intention of the authors of mythology to convey to 
the people at large a knowledge of certain facts of 
nature, or certain views of natural philosophy, which 
they did in a phraseology peculiar to themselves or 
to the times they lived in, or, according to others, in 
a language that was to veil rather than to unveil the 
mysteries of their sacred wisdom. As all interpreters 
of this class, though differing on the exact original 
intention of each individual myth, agree in this, that 
no myth must be understood literally, them system 
of interpretation is best known under the name of 
allegorical , allegorical being the most general name 
for that kind of language which says one thing but 
means another. 20 


So early a philosopher as Epicharmus , 21 the pupil 
of Pythagoras, declared that the gods were really 
wind, water, earth, the sun, fire, and the stars. Not 
long after him , Empedocles (about 444 b.c.) ascribed to 


20 Cf. Muller, Prolegomena, p. 335, n. 6: tfAAo p\v hyopevei, &\\o 
we?. The difference between a myth and an allegory has been simply 
but most happily explained by Professor Blackie, in his articlo on My¬ 
thology i n Chambers' Cyclopedia : 1 A myth is not to be confounded with 
an allegory; the one being an unconscious act of the popular mind at an 
early stage of society, the other a conscious act of the individual mind at 

. any stage of social progress/ 

21 Stobaeus, Flor. xci. 29 : 

‘O pkv ’E7 rt^appos rovs Otovs slvai \lyei 
> Ay4fxovs > vou>p, yrjv, vj \iov , Trvp , cutt 4pas. 

Cf. Bernays, Bhein. Mus. 1853, p. 280. Kruscman, Epicharmi Frag - 
menta } Harlemi, 1834. 
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ies of Zeus, Here, Aidoneus, and Nestis, tin 
ig of the four elements, fire, air, earth, and 
water. 22 Whatever the philosophers of Greece suc¬ 
cessively discovered as the first principles of being and 
thought, whether the air of Anaximenes 23 (about 548), 
or the fire of Heraclitus 24 (about 503), or the Nous, the 
mind, of Anaxagoras (died 428), was gladly identified 
by them with Jupiter or other divine powers. Anax¬ 
agoras and his school are said to have explained the 
whole of the Homeric mythology allegorically. With 
them Zeus was mind, Athene, art; while Metrodorus , 
the contemporary of Anaxagoras, c resolved not only 
the persons of Zeus, Here, and Athene, but also those 
of Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hector, into various 
elemental combinations and physical agencies, and 
treated the adventures ascribed to them, as natural 
facts concealed under the veil of allegory/ 25 

Socrates declined this labour of explaining all fables 
allegorically as too arduous and unprofitable.; yet he, 
as well as Plato, frequently pointed to what they called 
the hyponoia , the under-meaning, if I may say so, o.t 
the ancient myths. 

There is a passage in the eleventh book of Aristotle’s 

22 Pint, de Plac. Phil. i. 30: *E/x7rc5o/cA7]s (pvcriv fxrjtiky elvcu, be 
Tory aroixetwy teal bidcrraaiy. ypdcpei yap ovrcos ev t<$ irpurcc <pvcriK$. 


Teacrapa ruy irdyrcov pi^d/xara irpu>TOV &kov€ ’ 

Zei >s apyhs a Hpy re, (pepearGios ?/ 5’ ’Ai'Swt'evs, 

N^tTrL & 5aKpi5oiy reyyei Kpovvwfxa &p6reiov. 

23 Cic. N. D. i. 10. Hitter and Preller, § 27. 

24 Clem. Alex.- Strom, v. p. 603 D. Ritter and Preller, § 38. Bernays, 
Neue Bruckstuckc des Hcraklit , p. 256: %v rb aotpvy povvov AeyetxBai 
4B4\€t 9 Kal ovk £6e\et Zrjybs ofiyo/xa. 

2b Syncellus, Chron. p. 149, od. Paris. 'Kpuriycvovvi be ol 'Aya£ay6pcLoi 
Touy /xvOdbeis Oeovs , vovv fi\y r by A fa, rrjv be 'AOrjyciy rex^V^. Crote, 
V0l. i. p. 563. Ritter and Proller, Hist. Phil. § 48. Lobeck, Aglaojph. 
p. 166. Diog. Laert. ii. 11, 
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^physics which has often been quoted 26 as 
-he clear insight of that philosopher into the omgiii 
mythology, though in reality it does not rise much 
above the narrow views of other Greek philosophers. 
This is what Aristotle writes:— 


It has been handed down by early and very ancient people, 
and left, in the form of myths, to those who came after, that 
these (the first principles of the world) are the gods, and that 
the divine embraces the whole of nature. The rest has been 
added mythically, in order to persuade the many, and in 
order to be used in support of laws and other interests. 
Thus they say that the gods have a human form, and that 
they are like to some of the other living beings, and other 
things consequent on this, and similar to %vhat has been 
said. If one separated out of these fables, and took only that 
first point, that they believed the first essences to be gods, one 
would think that it had been divinely said, and that while 
every art and every philosophy was probably invented ever 
so many times and lost again, these opinions had, like frag¬ 
ments of them, been preserved until now. So far only is the 
opinion of our fathers, and that received from our first 
ancestors, clear to us. 


The attempts at finding in mythology the remnants 
of ancient philosophy, have been carried on in differ¬ 
ent ways from the days of Socrates to our own time. 
Some writers thought they discovered astronomy, or 
other physical sciences in the mythology of Greece : 
and in our own days the great work of Creuzer, 
‘ Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker’ (1819- 
21), was written with the one object of proving that 
Greek mythology was composed by priests, born or 
instructed in the East, who wished to raise the semi- 
barbarous races of Greece to a higher civilisation and 

20 Bunsen, Gottinder Gcechichte, vol. iii. p. 532. Ar. Met. xi. 8, 19. 
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nowledge of tlie Deity. There was, according 
-^^^chzer and his school, a deep mysterious wisdom, 
and a monotheistic religion veiled under the symbol¬ 
ical language of mythology, which language, though 
unintelligible to the people, was understood by the 
priests, and may be interpreted even now by the 
thoughtful student of mythology. 

The third theory on the origin of mythology I call 
the historical . It goes generally by the name of Eu- 
hemerus , though we find traces of it both before and 
after his time. Euhemerus was a contemporary of 
Alexander, and lived at the court of Cassander, in 
Macedonia, by whom he is said to have been sent out 
on an exploring expedition. Whether he really ex¬ 
plored the Bed Sea and the southern coasts of Asia 
we have no means of ascertaining. AJ1 we know is that, 
in a religious novel which he wrote, he represented 
kimself as having sailed in that direction to a grea,t 
distance, until he came to the island of Panclnea. In 
that island he said that he discovered a number of 
inscriptions (avcvypafyai, hence the title of his book, 
Ispa 'Aperypa<f>ri), containing an account of the prin- 
C1 pal gods of Greece, but representing them, not as 
gods, but as kings, heroes, and philosophers, who after 
their death had received divine honours among their 
fellow -men. 27 

Though the book of Euhemerus itself and its 
translation by Ennius are both lost, and we know 
little either of its general spirit or of its treatment of 


43 {flT 

dingOJLj 


‘ Quid ? qui aut fortes aut claros aut potenfces viros tradunt post 
mortem ad doos pervenissn, eosque esse ipsos quos nos colere, prccari, 
venerariquo soleamus, uonne expertes sunt religionum omnium? Quae 
ratio maxima traetata ab Euhemero cat, quam noster et interpretatus et 
secutus ost praeter cseteros Ennius.’—Cie. De Nat. Deor. i. 42. 

II. p p 
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dual deities, such was the sensation produc 
the time, that Euhemerism has become tlid 
ognised title of that system of mythological inter¬ 
pretation which denies the existence of divine beings, 
and reduces the gods of old to the level of men. A 
distinction, however, must be made between the com¬ 
plete and systematic denial of all gods, which is as¬ 
cribed to Euhemerus, and the partial application of 
his principles which we find in many Greek writers. 
Thus Hecatseus, a most orthodox Greek, 28 declares 
that Geryon of Erytheia was really a king of Epirus, 
rich in cattle ; and that Cerberus, the dog of Hades, 
was a certain serpent inhabiting a cavern on Cape 
Tsenarus. 20 Ephorus converted Tityos into a bandit, 
and the serpent Python 30 into a rather troublesome 
person, Python by name, alias Dracon, whom Apollo 
killed with his arrows. Herodotus tells us that the 
priests of Jupiter at Thebes informed him that two 
priestesses had been carried off from Thebes by Phe- 
nicians, and sold as slaves in Libya and in Greece, 
and that they had founded oracles there. He then 
continues that at Dodona he heard that two black 
doves had come from Thebes in Egypt, one going to 
Libya, the other to Dodona ; that the dove at Dodona 
settled in an oak, and declared in a human voice 
that an oracle of Zeus should be founded on the spot; 
that the people of Dodona took this as a divine mes¬ 
sage, and acted accordingly. Putting these two 
stories together, Herodotus concludes that both refer 
to the same fact, that two Egyptian priestesses had 
been carried off by Phenicians as slaves, had founded 

28 Grote, History of Greece , vol. i. p. 526. 

25 Strabo, ix. p. 422. Grote, Ii. G. i. p. 552. 

30 Possibly connected with the Vedic Ahir Budhuya. 
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ctuaries of Zeus both at Dodona and in Libya^ 
adds that, probably, they were called doves by 
people of Dodona because they were strangers 
and seemed to twitter like birds, and, when they had 
learnt to speak better, it was said that the dove spoke 
with a human voice; but he adds, in a truly rational¬ 
istic spirit, how could a real dove have spoken with 
a human voice P and he explains her black colour as 
meaning no more than that she came from Egypt. 

Now it is important to remark that Herodotus, 
though he was at Dodona, tells us nothing of any 
doves being kept there in his time, nor of priestesses 
called Peleiades. All this seems to belong to a later 
time. Strabo evidently knew of doves being used for 
the purposes of divination at Dodona. But he too, in 
a rationalising spirit, remarks that possibly the priest¬ 
esses there prophesied according to th e peculiar flight 
of doves. And he gives a still better explanation by 
saying that, in the language of the Molossians and 
Tliesprotians, old women were called peliae , old men 
pelioi; and that, therefore, the famous Peleiades at 
Dodona may have been simply those old women offi¬ 
ciating at the oracle. Pausanius, in the 2nd century, 
mentions the doves (Peleiae) and the oracles from the 
°ak at Dodona (vii. 21, 2); and in x. 12, 10 he, too, 
fakes the Peleiae as priestesses at Dodona, divinely 
inspired, yet not called Sibyllw. They were the first 
among women, he says, who sang 

Zevg i)v, Z evg 1(ttl 9 Ztvg eWerru, w pieyaXe Zev * 

TCl Kupirovg civiei , dio ^XyZere fiarepa yalav. 

Similar explanations become more frequent in later 
Greek historians, who, unable to admit anything 

F F 2 
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'natural or miraculous as historical fact, 
ancient legends of all that renders them incre¬ 
dible, and then treat them as narratives of real 


events, and not as fiction. 31 With them, iEolus, the 
god of the winds, became an ancient mariner skilled 
in predicting weather; the Cyclopes were a race of 
savages inhabiting Sicily; the Centaurs were horse¬ 
men ; Atlas was a great astronomer, and Seylla a 
fast-sailing filibuster. This system, too, like the 
former, maintained itself almost to the present day. 
The early Christian controversialists, St. Augustine, 
Lactantius, Arnobius, availed themselves of this argu¬ 
ment in their attacks on the religious belief of the 
Greeks and Homans, taunting them with 'worshipping 
gods that were no gods, but known and admitted to 
have been mere deified mortals. In their attacks on 
the religion of the German nations, the Homan mis¬ 
sionaries recurred to the same argument. One of 
them told the Angli in England that Woden, whom 
they believed to be the principal and the best of their 
gods, from whom they derived their origin, and to 
whom they had consecrated the fourth day in the 
week, had been a mortal, a king of the Saxons, from 
whom many tribes claim to be descended. When 
his. body had been reduced to dust, his soul was 
buried in hell, and suffers eternal fire. 32 In many 
of our handbooks of mythology and history, we still 
find traces of this system. Jupiter is still spoken of 
as a ruler of Crete, Hercules as a successful general 
or knight-errant, Priam as an eastern king, and 
Achilles, the son of Jupiter and Thetis, as a valiant 


81 Grote, i. 554. 

82 Kemble, Saxons in England, i. 338; Legend, Nova, fol. 210 b. 
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in the siege of Troy. The siege of Troy 
tains its place in the minds of many as a his¬ 
torical fact, though resting on no better authority 
than the carrying off of Helena by Theseus and her 
recovery by the Dioskuri, the siege of Olympus by 
the Titans, or the taking of Jerusalem by Charle¬ 
magne, described in the chivalrous romances 33 of the 
Middle Ages. 

In later times the same theory was revived, though 
not for such practical purposes, and it became during 
the last century the favourite theory with" philoso¬ 
phical historians, particularly in France. The compre¬ 
hensive work of the Abbe Bander, ‘ The Mythology 
and Fables of Antiquity, explained from History, 5 
secured to this school a temporary ascendancy in 
France; and in England, too, his work, translated 
into English, was quoted as an authority. His de¬ 
sign was, as he says, 34 ‘ to prove that, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the ornaments which accompany fables, it is 
no difficult matter to see that they contain a part of 
the history of primitive times. 5 It is useful to read 
these books, written only about a hundred years ago, 
if it were only as a warning against a too confident 
spirit in working out theories which now seem so in¬ 
controvertible, and which a hundred years hence may 
he equally antiquated. ‘ Shall we believe, 5 says the 


33 Groto, i. 636. 1 The series of articles by M. Fauriel, published in 

the Revue des deux Mondes, vol. xiii., are full of instruction respecting 
tile origin, tenor, and influence of the romances of chivalry. Though the 
name of Charlemagne appears, the romancers are really unable to dis¬ 
tinguish him from Charles Martel, or from Charles the Bald (pp. 537-39). 
£hey ascribe to him an expedition to the Holy Land, in which he con¬ 
quered J erusalem from the Saracens,’ &c. 

The Mythology and Fables of the Ancients , explained from History , 
hy the Abb6 Banier. London, 1739, in six vols. Vol. i. p, ix. 
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il/Banier-—and no doubt be thought his argu 
^swerable—‘ shall we believe in good earnest 



dlhuulbwyra ujlc— o±xluxj. - - --- o 

Alexander would have held Homer in such esteem 
had he looked upon him only as a mere relater of 
fables? and would he have envied the happy lot of 
Achilles in having such a one to sing his praises ? . . 

When Cicero is enumerating the sages, does he no 
bring in Nestor and Ulysses ?—would he have given 
mere phantoms a place among them? Are we not 
tauoht by Cicero (Tusc. Quaest. i. 5) that what gave 
occasion to feign that one god supported the heavens 
on his shoulders, and that the other was chained to 
Mount Caucasus, was their indefatigable application 
to contemplate the heavenly bodies ? I might bring 
in here the authority of most of the ancients : I 
might produce that of the primitive Fathers of the 
Church, Arnobius, Lactantius, and several others, 
who looked upon fables to be founded on time his¬ 
tories j and I might finish this list with the names of 
the most illustrious of our moderns, who have traced 
out in ancient fictions so many remains of the tradi¬ 
tions of the primitive ages.’ How like m tone to 
some incontrovertible arguments used m our own 
days ! And again:»‘I shall make it appear that |; 
Minotaur with Pasiphae, and the rest of that fable, 
contain nothing but an intrigue of the Queen of Crete 
with a captain named Taurus, and the artifice of 
Daedalus, only a sly confidant. Atlas bearing heaven 
upon his shoulders was a king that studied as to- 
nomy mth a globe in his hand. The golden apples 
of the delightful garden of the Hespendes and their , 
dragon, were oranges watched by mastiff dogs. 


05 Vol. i. p. 2J. 


a « Vol. i. p. 29. 
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onging in spirit to tlie same school, we 
mention those scholars who looked to Greek 
mythology for traces, not of profane, but of sacred 
personages, and who, like Bochart , imagined they 
could recognise in Saturn the features of Noah, and 
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in his three sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, the 
three sons of Noah, Ham, Japhet, ‘and Shem. 3 ' G. J. 
Vossius, in his learned work, ‘ De Theologia Gentili et 
Physiologia Christiana, sive De Origine et Progressu 
Idolatries,’ 38 identified Saturn with Adam or with 
Noah, Janus and Prometheus with Noah again, Pluto 
with Japhet or Ham, Neptune with Japhet, Minerva 
with Naamah, the sister of Tubal Cain, Vulcanus with 
Tubal Cain, Typhon with Og, king of Bashan, &c. 
Gerardus Croesus; in his 6 Homerus Ebrseus,’ maintains 
that the Odyssey gives the history of the patriarchs, 
the emigration of Lot from Sodom, and the death of 
Moses, while the Iliad tells the conquest and destruc¬ 
tion of Jericho. Huet, in his ‘ Demonstrate Evan - 
gelica ’ 39 went still further. His object was to prove 
the genuineness of the books of the Old Testament by 
showing that nearly the whole theology of the heathen 
nations was borrowed from Moses. Moses himself 


87 Geographic Sacra, lib. i.: “‘Noam esse Saturnum tarn multa 
docent ut vix sit dubitandi locus.” Ut Noam esse Saturnum multis argu¬ 
ments constitit, sic tres Note filios cum Saturni tribus filiis conferenti, 
Hamum vel Chamum esse Jovem probabunt hse ratioues. Japhet idem 
qui Neptunus. Somura Plutonis nomine detruserunt in inferos. Lib. 
i. c. 2. Jam si libet et.iam ad nepotes descendere; in familia Hami 
sive Jovis Hammonis, Put est Apollo Pythius; Chanaan idem qui Mer- 
curius. — Quis non videt Nimrodum esse Bacchum ? Bacchus enim 
idem qui bar-chus, i. o. Chusi filius. Videtur et Magog esse Prome-- 
theus.’ 

89 Amsterdami, 1668, pp. 71, 73, 77, 97 : ‘Og est iste qui a Grsecis 
dicitur T vtp&v,’ &c. 

39 Parisiis, 1677. 
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^^^^^ySented by him as having assumed the most i ^ 
<j^oB^uous characters in the traditions of the Gentiles; 
and not only ancient lawgivers like Zoroaster and 
Orpheus, hut gods like Apollo, Yulcan, and Faunus, 
are traced hack hy the learned and. pious bishop to 
the same historical prototype. And as Moses was 
the prototype of the Gentile gods, his sister Miriam 
or his wife Zippora were supposed to have been the 
models of all their goddesses. 40 

You are aware that Mr. Gladstone, in his interest- 


Sl 


ing and important work on Homer, takes a similar 
view, and tries to discover in parts of tlie Greek 
mythology a dimmed image of the sacred traditions 
of the Jew r s; not so dimmed, however, as to prevent 
ns from recognising, as he thinks, in Jupiter, and es¬ 
pecially in Apollo and Minerva, a marked resemblance 
to those traditions. 41 In the last number of one of the 

40 * Caput tertium: i. Universa propemodum Ethnicorum Theologia ex 
Mose, Mosisvo actis aut scriptis manavit. n. Velut ilia Phcenicum. 
Taurus idem ac Moses, hi. Adonis idem ac Moses, iv. Thammus 
Ezechielis idem ac Moses, v. TIoXvAvvimos fuit Moses, vi. Mamas 
Gazonsiuin Ileus idem ac Moses.— Caput quartum : yiii. Vulcanus idem 
ac Moses, ix. Typhon idem ac Moses.—Caput quintum : n. Zoroastres 
idem ac Moses.—Caput octaYum : ni. Apollo idem ac Moses, iv. Pan 
idem ac Moses, v. Priapus idem ac Moses, &c. &c.—p. 121. Cumde- 
monstratum sit Graecanicos Deos, in ipsa Mosis persona larvata, et 
ascititio habitu contecta proveniase, nunc probare aggredior ex Mosis 
sc.riptionibus, verbis, doctrina, et institutis, aliquos etiam Grsecorum 
eorundem Deos, ac bonam Mythologise ipsorum partem manasso.’ 

41 The following extract from a letter addressed to me by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, and printed herewith his permission, will place his opinions on the 
relation of tho Homeric Mythology to the sacred traditions of the 
Jewish race in a clearer rmd more definite light: — 

‘ It is not, I assure you, true, that I have seen in the Hellenic Mytho¬ 
logy a dimmed image of the history of the Jews ; or that Zeus, Apollo, 
and Athene are in my view representations of the Three Persons of the 
Trinity. I go much further than this, and venture to say that, although 
I fear there may bo deeper points of difference between us than such as 
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appear on tho surface of your work, yet I would accept tho whole of your 
theory respecting the origin of the personages of the Hellenic mythology 
in perfect consistency with what I have myself intended, and very crudely 
and imperfectly laboured to express. I do not moan to say that I 
accept in full the creed of the Dawn; but then, speaking generally, I feel 
myself wholly incompetent to pass any real judgment upon the evidence 
you adduce in its favour. Lot me venture, however, to express my dis¬ 
sent from your statements about Aphrodite. I do not mean as to the 
origin of the name, on which I cannot presume to pronounce, or as to 
the functions with which it may have been originally associated. But I 
think you draw a picture of her as a personage in the earliest known, 
that is the Homeric, stage of the Hellenic mythology. Now I will not 
deny that tho epithet “ golden ” may have becomo her property by in¬ 
heritance from some prior tradition which may have associated her with 
the Dawn : there are grounds which would load me to think it not im¬ 
probable. But this would of itself be a poor foundation on which to 
build a theory; and, as far as tho Homeric mythology is concerned, lam 
not aware of any other. But what I am most struck with is your ap¬ 
pearing to hold that tho degradation of her idea and worship came in at 
a later period. Now I hold that throughout Homer, from beginning to 
end, this degradation is not to be mistaken by any caroful observer, who 
goes straight to his author, and does not allow himself, as is so common, 
to interpret Homeric personages through Virgilian representations. As 
to the sea-birth, thore is not in Homer a vestige of it. It appears 
curiously in Pausanias; in a temple of Poseidon she is held up by 
Thalassa apparently as a child of the sea-god; but I think he mentions 
that the work is a late work, or a work of his own time. I do not, pray 
observe, enter into tho application to her of your theory; but I think 
you cannot sustain it from early, I mean tho earliest, Greek evidence. 
When we come down to tho traditions of Aphrodite Ourania, distinct 
from the Pandomos and tho Apostrophia, I admit you may draw certain 
favourable presumptions from them. 

* Now, what I should like to do, if I were able, would be to convey to 
your mind a clear conception of tho standing-point from which I regard 
the Homeric, or, as I venture to call it, the Olympian mythology. For 
you would find that it is one of deep and fruitful interest, while it lies 
somewhat off tho path of your gTeat undertaking. In conversation I 
should have more hope of doing it than in a letter. I shall fail, and fail 
by my own fault, not by yours. But I will put down a few words ; and 
not one among them which I should not endeavour to support by evidence 
if occasion served. 
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‘I find Homer, then, as respects the department of mythology, 
deserving of the testimony which Herodotus gave him, and leaving but 
a very small share in the partnership to Hesiod, or to the author of the 
Theogony, whoever he may be, and wdio was not properly a maker, but 
a very useful reporter, of mythological tradition as it came into his 
hand. He surely was not a man of the power required to manipulate 
and modify such materials. But Homer, with the vast mechanism of 
the Trojan war (be that Dawn too, or bo it not) in his hands, and in such 
hands, and almost compelled to employ an elaborate and varied theurgy, 
and obtaining the key to tho heart and mind of his people, and becoming 
by his genius in a great degree tho maker of that Hellenic nation which 
has done so much to make us all—was in a position of advantage with¬ 
out parallel for giving form to tho religious traditions of his country. 
Now let us suppose it to be true, and I admit it so appears, that tho 
materials out of which the Hellenic mythology grow or was constructed, 
were in great part supplied by some system or systems of Nature 
worship. But surely it cannot be denied that, in the hands of the Hel¬ 
lenic race (chiefly and before all I should say in the hands of Homer), 
these materials were moulded, almost indeed coerced, into a new shape ; 
they were brought to submit to the dominion of a new spirit. From 
some quarter or other, the anthropomorphic force came in; and this 
force either subordinated or repelled all others; built up the system in 
complete subserviency to itself; left tho traditions of the old cultiis of 
Nature to take refuge in the recesses of Arcadia, or (perhaps) to veil 
themselves in the mysteries of Eleusis, but forbade them utterly the use 
of the Achaian or the Hellenic stamp; humanised in a marvellous 
manner, by reflection, the Olympian life; contaminated it indeed, but did 
even this in a manner intensely human; and then, having everywhere 
saturated the divine idea with the human element, applied this idea, as 
a principle, to life in a multitude of forms: as, for example, in concentrat¬ 
ing the idea of art upon the human frame; in the lofty and singularly 
comprehensive idea of human nature; in a profound self-respect and a 
great value for human life. Great as was the change imposed on the 
crude materials supplied by Egypt (if they were so supplied) in order 
that they might issue in the perfect forms of Hellenic art, it was no 
greater, as it seems to me, than the change wrought by masterly work¬ 
manship, in obedience to the wants and tendencies of the national mind, 
upon the mythological materials supplied from so many ethnic sources, 
before they became the Olympian system. 

4 Now comes the question, What was the source of this anthropomorphic 
influence ? I conclude, or rather I assume, that the worker, whether 
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Homer, or his race, or both, did not in this point, more than in any 
other, work without materials. If you are right, or if the competing 
systems to which you refer are right, you must I think feel that, in order 
to effect the transition from the stage you describe to a religion provided 
with the apparatus of the Olympian mythology, something is wanting 
which must be sought elsewhere. From whence did it come; and come, 
too, endowed with a power so subtle and so commanding ? 

‘ Now, horo I take my stand upon Homer as a great and comprehensive 
depository of evidence, which is only now beginning to be worked upon, 
and which in the main is scarcely less entitled to be reasoned from for 
the purposes in view, though of course after a somewhat different manner 
than is the evidenco afforded by geological research with reference to its 
proper sphere. 

‘ When I come to examine these poems, I find the anthropomorphic 
force at work, and in its fullest vigour. Moreover, I find it developed in 
certain cases with an astonishing purity and elevation. I find that the 
mythological system, though it has effectually banished or subdued the 
elements not anthropomorphic, yet is morally as far as possible from 
being homogeneous ; and that the differences of structure seem to point 
to differences of origin. But, you will say, I brought to Homer the de¬ 
termination to find all this. Here, however, we are upon a matter of 
fact; and I am ashamod to say that, when I began the systematic study 
of Homer about ten years ago, I not only had no vision or even inkling 
of a theory about the Hellenic mythology; but I had never before 
learned to feel an interest in it; and everything that I have since said or 
written has come to me, in the first instanco, by suggestion from the text 
of Homer itself, though it has been also supported from other quarters, 
and I think most of all from the truthful archaeology of Pausanias. 

* Of course I do not now in anything attempt to prove, but I assert 
that the text of Homer contains a vast mass of what may be called 
evidence at first hand, bearing upon the question how and from whence 
the anthropomorphic element came into the Hellenic religion with the 
deep vital energy that inspired it, and that the conclusion, to which the 
evidonce points, is as follows:— I suppose it is not denied that thore were 
in tho world, at a very early period as compared with the Hellenic 
civilisation, certain Semitic traditions, which for a large part of mankind 
are also Christian beliefs, but which may here be rudely and conve¬ 
niently described as Messianic ideas. They related to the appearance 
at a future time of a Deliverer, and the establishment in Him of an 
identifying relation between the divine and the human nature ; and to the 
Divine Word or Wisdom, as concerned in the order and government of 
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the world; as well as to other matters which need not here he further 
stated. I do not now speak of these traditions as matter of religious 
obligation, or even interest: I speak of them merely as facts. And I 
affirm, taking my stand upon the evidence supplied by the poems 
especially, that if these traditions had filtered through the intermediate 
space, by whatever channel, into the sphere of the earliest Hellenic life, 
they supply us with what was wanting towards a complete and rational 
genesis of the Homeric or Olympian mythology; and that, without' this 
hypothesis, that wonderful formation must remain utterly inexplicable. 
I therefore really know nothing about what you term sacred euhemorism. 
The question is one not of mere theory or presupposition, but of testi¬ 
mony ; and of hypothesis only called in to meet and answer the demands 
of fact. 

* If I am asked more specifically as to the mode of operation by which 
the result was accomplished, I would roughly answer thus:—Homer, 
whom I take partly for the maker and partly for the symbol of his 
people, sits in his mighty workshop, like the young Hophaistos in the 
ocean cave, making into toy-bracelets and thelike the materials with which 
he was supplied by (I think) the nymph Eurunom&. The materials 
brought to Homer are the mythological traditions of the various races 
and nations and families that contributed to the formation of the com¬ 
posite Hellenic stock. He fits together names and attributes, bound by 
no severe anterior Jaw, and able to follow the bent of his own and his 
nation’s genius. What ho cannot use (like Nereus, a puro elemental 
god), he casts aside. What he can, like Zous, or suppose we call him 
Hyaus, he modifies and clothes, so as to satisfy the main idea. On the 
whole, the Nature Powers, passing through the crucible of his mind, are 
at once compressed and spiritualised, so that the human element, both 
of form and character, becomes dominant, and physical functions swell 
into the class of attributes more or less ab extra . Now I may be met 
with an outcry : What, is it to be supposed that any man or people ever 
so dealt with its religion ? To which I answer by seeking shelter from 
those admirable and dolightful pages, in which you point out the dis¬ 
tinction between the mythological system of Greeco and the religion of 
its people individually. Secondly, I am describing roughly and briefly 
a process long, subtle, in great part unconscious. Thomas Aquinas in 
a certain sense made a theology. Much more largely was Homer, and 
wor- the Hellenes, makers. The Theomachy, the Theo-andro-machies, 
and much else in the poems, show us not only that the severance 
between God and good had begun, but that it had made alarming 
progress.* 
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aeing tlie apple which the serpent temp!: 
gather, or the garden kept by an angel with 
laming sword. 3 42 

Though it was felt by all unprejudiced scholars 
that none of these three systems of interpretation 
was in the least satisfactory, yet it seemed impossible 
to suggest any better solution of the problem; and 
though at the present moment few, I believe, could 
be found who adopt any of these three systems ex¬ 
clusively—who hold that the whole of Greek mytho¬ 
logy was invented for the sake of inculcating moral 
precepts, or of promulgating physical or metaphysical 
doctrines, or of relating facts of ancient history, 
many have acquiesced in a kind of compromise, ad¬ 
mitting that some parts of mythology might have a 
moral, others a physical, others an historical cha¬ 
racter, but that there remained a great body of 
fables, which yielded to no tests whatever. The 
riddle of the Sphinx of Mythology remained un¬ 
solved. 

The first impulse to a new consideration of the 
mythological problem came from the study of com¬ 
parative philology. Through the discovery of the 
ancient language of India, the classical Sanskrit, 
which was due to the labours of Wilkins, 43 Sir W. 
Jones, and Colebrooke, some eighty years ago; and 
through the discovery of the intimate relationship 
between that language and the languages of the prin¬ 
cipal races of Europe, due to the genius of Schlegel, 


42 Home and Foreign Review , No. 7, p. Ill, 1864: ‘The Cyclopes 
were probably a race of pastoral and metal-working people from the 
the East, characterised by their rounder faces, whence arose the story of 
their one eye.’— F. A. P. 

43 Bhagavadgita, ed. Wilkins, 1785. 
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iljnboldt, Bopp, and others, a complete revc 
place in the views commonly entertained 
ncient history of the world. I have no time to give 
a fail account of these researches; but I may state it 
as a fact, suspected, I suppose, by no one before, and 
doubted by no one after it was enunciated, that the 
languages spoken by the Brahmans of India, by the 
followers of Zoroaster and the subjects of Darius in 
Persia; by the Greeks, by the Romans; by Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic races, were all mere varieties 
of one common type—stood, in fact, to each other in 
the same relation as French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese stand to each other as modern dialects of 
Latin. This was, indeed, 6 the discovery of a new 
world, 5 or, if you like, the recovery of an old world. 
Ail the landmarks of what was called the ancient 
history of the human race had to be shifted, and it 
had to be explained, in some way or other, how all 
these languages, separated from each other by thou¬ 
sands of miles and thousands of years, could have 
originally started from one common centre. 

On this, 44 however, I cannot dwell now; and I 
must proceed at once to state how, after some time, 
it was discovered that not only the radical elements 
of all these languages which are called Aryan or 
Indo-European—not only the numerals, pronouns, 
prepositions, and grammatical terminations—not 
only their household words, such as father, mother, 
brother, daughter, husband, brother-in-law, cow, dog, 
horse, cattle, tree, ox, corn, mill, earth, sky, water, 
stars, and many hundreds more, were identically the 
same, but that each possessed the elements of a 


u Lectures on the Science of Language, First Series, p. 161 seq. 
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lMogical phraseology, displaying the palpah 
« of a common origin. 

hat followed from this for the Science of Mytho¬ 
logy? Exactly the same as what followed for the 
Science of Language from the discovery that Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, German, Celtic, and Slavonic had all 



one and the same origin. Before that discovery was 
made, it was allowable to treat each language by 
itself, and any etymological explanation that was in 
accordance with the laws of each particular language 
might have been considered satisfactory. If Plato 
derived theos, the Greek word for god, from the Greek 
verb theein , to run, because the first gods were the 
sun and moon, always running through the sky; 45 
or if Herodotus 46 derived the same word from tithenai , 
to set, because the gods set everything in order, we 
can find no fault with either. But if we find that 
the same name for god exists in Sanskrit and Latin, 
as dev a and deusf' it is clear that we cannot accept 
any etymology for the Greek word that is not equally 
applicable to the corresponding terms in Sanskrit 
and Latin. If we knew French only, we might 
derive the French feu, fire, from the German Feuer . 
But if we see that the same word exists in Italian as 
fuoco , jn Spanish as fuego , it is clear that we must 
look for an etymology applicable to all three, which 
we find in the Latin focus , and not in the German 
Feuer. Even so thoughtful a scholar as Grimm does 
not seem to have perceived the absolute stringency 
of this rule. Before it was known that there existed 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Slavonic, the same 


Plat. Or at. 397 C. Her. ii. 52. 

On tlio relation of (leva and dcus to sec Ascoli, Fravnncufi 
Linpuistici , iii., and Schweizer-Siedler, in Kuhn’s Zeitsckrift, xvii. p. 142. 
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for name , identical with the Gothic namo jj 
'fits), it would have been allowable to derive 
grrnan word from a German root. Thus Grimm 
(‘ Grammatik, 5 ii. 30) derived the German Name from 
the verb nehmen, to take. This would have been a 
perfectly legitimate etymology. But when it became 
evident that the Sanskrit naman stood for gna- 
man, just as nomen , for gnomen (cognomen, igno- 
minia), and was derived from a verb gna, to know, 
it became impossible to retain the derivation of Namo 
from nehmen, and at the same time to admit that of 
nam an from gna. 48 Each word can have but one 
etymology, as each living being can have but one 
mother. 

Let ns apply this to the mythological phraseology 
of the Aryan nations. If we had to explain only the 
names and fables of the Greek gods, an explanation 
such as that which derives the name of Zeus from the 
verb zen, to live, would be by no means contemptible. 
But if we find that Zens in Greek is the same word as 
Dyaus in Sanskrit, Ju in Jupiter , and Tin in Tuesday , 
we perceive that no etymology would be satisfactory 
that did not explain all these words together. Hence 
it follows, that in order to understand the origin and 
meaning of the names of the Greek gods, and to enter 
into the original intention of the fables told of each, 
we must not confine our view within the Greek hori¬ 
zon, but must take into account the collateral evidence 
supplied by Latin, German, Sanskrit, and Zend my¬ 
thology. The key that is to open one must open all; 
otherwise it cannot be the right key. 

48 Crimm, Geschischte der Deatschen Spracke, p. 153. Other words 
derived from gnft, are notus, nobilis, gnarus, ignarus, ignoro, narrare 
(gnarigare), gnomon, I ken, I know, uncontk, &c. 
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i’ej ?g objections have been raised against this lin< 
soning by classical scholars; and even those 
have surrendered Greek etymology as useless 
without the aid of Sanskrit, protest against this 
desecration of the Greek Pantheon, and against any 
attempt at deriving the gods and fables of Homer 
and Hesiod from the monstrous idols of the Brah¬ 
mans. I believe this is mainly owing to a misunder¬ 
standing. Ho sound scholar would ever think of 
deriving any Greek or Latin word from Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit is not the mother of Greek and Latin, as 
Latin is of French and Italian. Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin are sisters, varieties of one and the same 
type. They all point to some earlier stage when 
they were less different from each other than they 
now are; but no more. All we can say in favour ot 
Sanskrit is, that it is the eldest sister; that it has 
retained many words and forms less changed and 
corrupted than Greek and Latin. The more primi¬ 
tive character and transparent structure of Sanskrit 
have naturally endeared it to the student of language, 
but they have not blinded him to the fact, that on 
many points Greek and Latin—nay, Gothic and 
Celtic —have preserved primitive features which San¬ 
skrit has lost. Greek is co-ordinate with, not sub¬ 
ordinate to, Sanskrit; and the only distinction which 
Sanskrit is entitled to claim is that which Austria 
used, to claim in the German Confederation —to be 
the first among equals, primus inter pares . 

There is, however, another reason which has made 
any comparison of Greek and Hindu gods more par¬ 
ticularly distasteful to classical scholars. At the very 
beginning of Sanskrit philology attempts were made 
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less a person than Sir W. Jones 49 at icierJgj 
,t^e deities of the modem Hindu mythology witli those 
of Homer. This was done in the most arbitrary 
manner, and has brought any attempt of the same 
kmd into deserved disrepute among sober critics. 

^ • Jones is not responsible, indeed, for such 
comparisons as Cupid and Dipuc (dlpaka); but to 
compare, as he does, modern Hindu gods, such as 
Yislmu, Siva, or Krishna, with the gods of 
Homer, was indeed like comparing modern Hindu¬ 
stani with ancient Greek. Trace Hindustani back 


to Sanskrit, and it will be possible then to compare 
it with Greek and Latin; but not otherwise. The 
same in mythology. Trace the modem system of 
Hindu mythology back to its earliest form, and there 
■ft ill then be some reasonable hope of discovering a 
family likeness between the sacred names worshipped 
by the Aryans of India and the Aryans of Greece. 

This was impossible at the time of Sir William 
Jones ; it is even now but partially possible. Though 
Sanskrit has now been studied for three generations, 
the most ancient work of Sanskrit literature, the 
Hi gve da, is still a book with seven seals. The wish 
expressed by Otfried Muller in 1825, in his 4 Prolego- 
menti to a Scientific Mythology, 4 Oh that we had an 
intelligible translation of the Veda!’ is still unful- 


, Slr W - Jones, On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India. (Works, 
4 J • i. p. 229.) He compares Janus with Gataesa, Saturn with Manu 
1 <l ^^ avr .it a, nay, with Noah; Ceres w*ith Sri, Jupiter with Divas* 
pati and with Niva (Tpnty0aA.pos = trilo*ana), Bacchus with B&gisa, 
Juno with Parvati, Mars with Skanda, nay, with the Secander of 
t' r ° ia ’ JIl “ e £va with Durgd and Sarasvati. Osiris and Isis with 
Ji\ ar Z, 8i ’ B J on y sos ^ith Edina. Apollo with Krishna, Vulcan 
with Kill 19 aDd Vl * vakarmBn > Mercury with Ndrada, Hekato 
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tion of Yedic literature, many years are still required 
before Otfried Muller’s desire can be realised. Now 
Sanskrit literature without the Yeda is like Greek 
literature without Homer, like Jewish literature 
without the Bible, like Mohammedan literature 
without the Koran; and you will easily understand 
how, if we do not know the most ancient form of 
Hindu religion and mythology, it is premature to 
attempt any comparison between the gods of India 
and the gods of any other country. What was 
wanted as the only safe foundation, not only of Sans¬ 
krit literature but of Comparative Mythology—nay, 
of Comparative Philology—was an edition of the 
most ancient document of Indian literature, Indian 
religion, Indian language—an edition of the Rig- 
veda. Eight of the ten books of theRigveda have 
now been published in the original, together with an 
ample Indian commentary, and there is every pro¬ 
spect of the two remaining books passing through 
the press within a short time. But, after the text 
and commentary of the Rigveda are published, the 
great task of translating, or, I should rather say, 


deciphering, these ancient hymns still remains. 


There are, indeed, two translations ; one by a 
Frenchman, the late M. Langlois, the other by the 
late Professor Wilson; 50 but the former, though 
very ingenious, is mere guess-work, the latter is a 
reproduction, and not always a faithful reproduc- 

50 I have since published the first volume of my translation of the 
Rigveda:Jfcigveda-Sanhita, ‘ The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans/ 
translated and explained. London : (Triibner & Co.) 1869. 
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of tlie commentary of Sayawa, which 
^imolished. It shows us how the ancient hymns" 
were misunderstood by later grammarians, and theo¬ 
logians, and philosophers; but it does not attempt a 
critical restoration of the original sense of these 
simple and primitive hymns by the only process by 
which it can be effected—by a comparison of every 
passage in which the same words occur. This pro¬ 
cess of deciphering is a slow one; yet, through the 
combined labours of various scholars, some progress 
has been made, and some insight been gained, into 
the mythological phraseology of the Yedic Rishis. 
One thing we can clearly see, that the same position 
which Sanskrit, as the most primitive, most transpa¬ 
rent of the Aryan dialects, holds in the Science of Lan¬ 
guage, the Ye da and its most primitive, most trans¬ 
parent system of religion will hold in the Science of 
Mythology. In the hymns of the Rigveda we still 
have the last chapter of the real Theogonv of the 
Aryan races: we just catch a glimpse, behind the 
scenes, of the agencies which were at work in pro¬ 
ducing that magnificent stage-effect witnessed in the 
drama of the Olympian gods. There, in the Ye da, 
the Sphinx of Mythology still utters a few words to 
betray her own secret, and shows us that it is man, 
that it is human thought and human language com¬ 
bined, which naturally and inevitably produced that 
strange conglomerate of ancient fable which has per¬ 
plexed all rational thinkers, from the days of Xeno¬ 
phanes to our own time. 

I shall try to make my meaning clearer. You will 
see that a great point is gained in comparative my¬ 
thology if we succeed in discovering the original 
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g of the names of the gods. If we knew, fq 
ee, what Athene , or Here . or Apollo meant in 
we should have something firm to stand on or 
to start from, and he able to follow more securely the 
later development of these names. We know, for 
instance, that Selene in Greek means moon, and know¬ 
ing this, we at once understand the myths that she is 
the sister of Helios , for helios means sun; that she is 
the sister of Eos , for eos means dawn;—and if an¬ 
other poet calls her the sister of Euryphaessa , we are 
not much perplexed, for euryphaessa , meaning wide- 
shining, can only be another name for the dawn. If 
she is represented with two horns, we at once remem¬ 
ber the two horns of the moon ; and if she is said to 
have become the mother of Erse by Zeus , we again 
perceive that erse means dew, and that to call Erse 
the daughter of Zeus and Selene was no more than if 
we, in our more matter-of-fact language, say that 
there is dew after a moonlight night, 

Now one great advantage in the Yeda is, that 
many of the names of the gods are still intelligible; 
are used, in fact, not only as proper names, but like¬ 
wise as appellative nouns. Agni, one of their prin¬ 
cipal gods, means clearly fire; it is used in that 
sense; it is the same word as the Latin ignis. 
Hence we have a right to explain his other names, 
and all that is told of him, as originally meant for 
fire, V&yu or Vata means clearly wind , Marut 
means storm , Par^anya rain, Savitar the sun, 
TJshas, as well as its synonyms, Urvasl, Ahana, 
Sara^yu, means dawn; Prithivl, earth; Dya\u- 
prithivi, heaven and earth. Other divine names in 
the Yeda which are no longer used as appellatives, 
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come easily intelligible, because they are used as 
synonyms of more intelligible names (sneli as urvasi 
for ns has), or because they receive light from other 
languages, such as Varu?ia, clearly the same word 
as the Greek ouranSs , and meaning originally the 
sky. 

Another advantage which the Veda offers is this, 
that in its numerous hymns we can still watch the 
gradual growth of the gods, the slow transition of 
appellatives into proper names, the first tentative 
steps towards personification. The Vedie Pantheon 
is held together by the loosest ties of family relation- 
ship; nor is there as yet any settled supremacy like 
that of Zeus among the gods of Homer. Every god 
is conceived as supreme, or at least as inferior to no 


other god, at the time that he i 3 praised or invoked 
bj tne Vedic poets ; and the feeling that the various 
deities are but different names, different conceptions 
of that Incomprehensible Being which no thought 
can reach, and no language express, is not yet quite 
extinct in the minds of some of the more thoughtful 
among the Vedic bards. 


LECTURE X. 

JUPITER, THE SUPREME ARYAN GOD. 

I NHERE are few mistakes so widely spread and so 
- firmly established as that which makes ns confoun d 
the religion and the mythology of the ancient nations 
of the world. How mythology arises, necessarily and 
naturally, I tried to explain in my former Lectures; 
and we saw that, as an affection or disorder of lan¬ 
guage, mythology may infect every part of the intel¬ 
lectual life of man. True it is that no ideas are more 
liable to mythological disease than religious ideas, 
because they transcend those regions of our experience 
within which language has its natural origin, and must 
therefore, according to their very nature, be satisfied 
with metaphorical expressions. c Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man/ 1 Yet even the religions of the ancient nations 
are by no means inevitably and altogether mytho¬ 
logical. On the contrary, as a diseased frame pre¬ 
supposes a healthy frame, so a mythological religion 
presupposes, I believe, a healthy religion. Before the 
Greeks could call the sky, or the sun, or the moon 
gods, it was absolutely necessary that they should have 
framed to themselves some idea of the godhead. We 


1 1 Cor . ii. 9 ; Is. lxiv. 4. 
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fiftfc speak of King Solomon unless we first 1 
in a general way, is meant by King, nor co ! 
aTGreek speak of gods in the plural before he had 
realised, in some way or other, the general predicate 
of the godhead. Idolatry arises naturally when people 
say ‘ The sun is god,’ instead of saying ‘ The sun is 
of God ; ’ when they use God as a predicate, though, 
according to its very nature, it can be used as a sub¬ 
ject only. This may have been inevitable, but it is 
all the more interesting to find out what the ancients 
meant to predicate when they called the sun or the 
moon gods; and, until we have a clear conception of 
this, we shall never enter into the true spirit of their 
religion. 


It is strange, however, that while we have endless 
books on the mythology of the Greeks and Homans, 
we have hardly any on their religion, and most people 
have brought themselves to imagine that what we 
call religion—our trust in an all-wise, all-powerful, 
eternal Being, the Ruler of the world, whom we ap¬ 
proach in prayer and meditation, to whom we commit 
all our cares, and whose presence we feel not only in 
the outward world, but also in the warning voice 
within our hearts—that all this was unknown to the 
heathen world, and that their religion consisted 
simply in the fables of Jupiter and Juno, of Apollo 
and Minerva, of Yenus and Bacchus. Yet this is not 
so. Mythology has encroached on ancient religion; 
it has at some times well-nigh choked its very life; 
yet through the rank and poisonous vegetation of 
mythic phraseology we may always catch a glimpse 
of that original stem round which it creeps and winds 
itself, and without which it could not enjoy even that 
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^cal existence which has been mistaken 
indent vitality. 

few quotations will explain what I mean by an¬ 
cient religion as independent of ancient mythology. 
Homer who, together with Hesiod, made the theogony 
or the history of the gods for the Greeks—a saying of 
Herodotus which contains more truth than is com¬ 
monly supposed—Homer, whose every page teems 
with mythology, nevertheless allows us many an in¬ 
sight into the inner religious life of his age. What 
did the swineherd Eumaios know of the intricate 
Olympian theogony? Had he ever heard the name 
of the Charites, or of the Harpyias ? Could he have 
told who was the father of Aphrodite, who were her 
husbands and her children ? I doubt it: and when 
Homer introduces him to us, sjieaking of this life 
and the higher powers that rule it, Eumaios knows 
only of just gods, ‘ who hate cruel deeds, but honour 
justice and the righteous works of man. 32 

His whole view of life is built up on a complete 
trust in the Divine government of the world, with¬ 
out any such artificial supports as the Erinys, the 
Nemesis, or Moira. 

c Eat, 2 3 says the swineherd to TJlysses, ‘ and enjoy 
what is here, 3 for God will grant one thing, but another 
he will refuse, whatever he will in his mind, for he can 
do all things. 3 (Od. xiv. 444; x. 306.) 


2 Od. xiv. 83. 

3 There is nothing to make ns translate 6e6s by a god rather than by 
God; but even if we translated it a god, this could here only bo meant 
for Zeus. (Cf. Od. iv. 236.) Cf. Welcker, p. 180. How the gods and 
Zeus are used almost promiscuously, we see in Od. i. 378-9: £yu> 5e 
Otovs iTrifiu)(TO{xai alhv 46>ra$ aX kc noOi Zei/s 8<pcn na\ivTira tpya 
ysvtuQai. 
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surely is religion, and it is religion untui:9j^J^ 
hology. Again, the prayer of the female slave, 
grinding corn in the house of Ulysses, is religion in 
the truest sense. ‘ Father Zeus/ she says, c tliou who 
rulest over gods and men, surely thou has just thun¬ 
dered from the starry heaven, and there is no cloud 
anywhere. Thou showest this as a sign to some one. 
Fulfil now, even to me, miserable wretch ! the prayer 
which I may utter. 5 When Telemachos is afraid to 
approach Nestor, and declares to Mentor that he does 
not know what to say, 4 does not Mentor or Athene 
encourage him in words that might easily be trans¬ 
lated into the language of our own religion ? ‘ Tele¬ 
machos/ she says, c some things thou wilt thyself 
perceive in thy mind, and others a divine spirit will 
prompt; for I do not believe that thou wast born and 
brought up without the will of the gods. 5 

The omnipresence and omniscience of the Divine 
Being is expressed by Hesiod in language slightly, 
yet not altogether, mythological:— 

irlivTa Idiov A idg o^OciX/jog Kal iravra voijrrac , 5 
The eye of Zeus, which sees all and knows all; 


and the conception of Homer, that‘ the gods them¬ 
selves come to our cities in the garb of strangers, to 
watch the wanton and the orderly conduct of men/ 6 


4 Od. iii. 26: 

T^Ae/wtx’, d\\a avrbs ivl (ppeffl afjai voijjeis, 
y A \Xa Se Kal daipccv inrod'horerai • ov yap ofa> 

05 ere Qecov yzvtcQai re rpaxpeptv tc. 

Homer uses 6e6s and dalp.au/ for God. 

8 Erga, 267. 

6 Od. xvii. 483: 

'Avrlvo\ ov p*v Kd\* Zfia \es dvcrrv,vov &\r)T7]v t 
OvX6pw\ tt 5 tj 7ro5 ris iTrovpdvios 6e6s ianv. 
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‘fe' 1 expressed in the language peculiar ter 
^aood of man, might easily be turned into 
sacred phraseology. Anyhow, we may call this 
religion—ancient, primitive, natural religion, imper¬ 
fect, no doubt, yet deeply interesting, and not without 
a divine afflatus. How different is the undoubting 
trust of the ancient poets in the ever-present watch¬ 
fulness of the gods, from the language of later Greek 
philosophy, as expressed, for instance, by Protagoras. 
4 Of the gods/ he says, ‘ I am not able to know either 
that they are or that they are not; for many things 
prevent us from knowing it, the darkness, and the 
shortness of human life/ 7 
The gods of Homer, though, in their mythological 
aspect, represented as weak, easily deceived, and led 
astray by the lowest passions, are nevertheless, in the 
niore reverent language of religion, endowed with 
nearly all the qualities which we claim for a divine 
and perfect Being. The phrase which forms the 
key-note in many of the speeches of Odysseus, though 
thrown in only as it were parenthetically, 

Oeol ce re rravra 'iaao L the Gods know all things/ 8 


gives us more of the real feeling of the untold mil¬ 
lions among whom the idioms of a language grow 
up, than all the tales of the tricks played by Juno to 
Jupiter, or by Mars to Vulcan. At critical moments, 
when the deepest feelings of the human heart are 
stirred, the old Greeks of Homer seem suddenly to 
drop all learned and mythological metaphor, and to 

Ka£ re Qeol fcivoicri eouedres aAAodavo?(rty, 

Tlai/rotoi rcAeOoyres, iTriarpaxpoocri noArjas, 

’AvOp&nav ftfrpLv T€ fcal €vi/op.L7]v tyopuvres. 

7 Welcker, Gricchische Gotterkkre , p. 245. 8 Od. iv. 379, 468. 
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ok on tlie universal language of true rehg]^J^j 
ytliing they feel is ordered by the immortal gods; 
and though they do not rise to the conception of a 
Divine Providence which ordereth all things by 
eternal laws, no event, however small, seems to hap¬ 
pen in the Iliad in which the poet does not recognise 
the active interference of a divine power. This in¬ 
terference, if clothed in mythological language, as¬ 
sumes, it is true, the actual or bodily presence of one 
of the gods, whether Apollo, or Athene, or Aphro¬ 
dite ; yet let us observe that Zeus himself, the god 
of gods, never descends to the battlefield of Troy. 

He was the true god of the Greeks before he became 
enveloped in the clouds of Olympian mythology; and 
in many a passage where tlieds is used, we may with¬ 
out irreverence translate it by God. Thus, when 
Diomedes exhorts the Greeks to fight till Troy is 
taken, he finishes his speech with these words : ‘ Let 
all flee home ; but we two, I and Sthenelos, will fight 
till we see the end of Troy: for we came with GocV 9 
Even if we translated c for we came with a god/ the 
sentiment would still be religious, not mythological; 
though of course it might easily be translated into 
mythological phraseology, if we said that Athene, in 
the form of a bird, had fluttered round the ships of 
the Greeks. Again, what can be more natural and 
more truly pious than the tone of resignation with 
which Nausikaa addresses the shipwrecked IJlysses ? 

‘ Zeus, 5 she says, for she knows no better name, 
f Zeus himself, the Olympian, distributes happiness 
to the good and the bad, to eveiy one, as he pleases. 
And to thee also he probably has sent this, and you 

0 It. ix. 49. 
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j&frMi all means to bear it. 5 Lastly, let me real 
dus line, placed by Homer in the mouth of 
istratos, the son of Nestor, when calling on 
Athene, as the companion of Telemachos, and on Tele¬ 
machos himself, to pray to the gods before taking 
their meal: ‘ After thou hast offered thy libation 
and prayed, as it is meet, give to him also after¬ 
wards the goblet of honey-sweet wine to pour out 
his libation, because I believe that he also prays to 
the immortals, for all men yearn after the gods .’ 10 

It might be objected that no truly religious sen¬ 
timent was possible as long as the human mind was 
entangled in the web of polytheism; that god, in 
fact, in its true sense, is a word which admits of no 
plural, and changes its meaning as soon as it assumes 
the terminations of that number. The Latin cedes 
means, in the singular, a sanctuary, but in the plural 
it assumes the meaning of a common dwelling-house; 
and thus the6s 9 too, in the plural, is supposed to be 
divested of that sacred and essentially divine charac¬ 
ter which it claims in the singular. When, more¬ 
over, such names as Zeus, Apollo, and Athene are 
applied to the Divine Being, religion is considered to 
be out of the question, and hard words, such as idol¬ 
atry and devil-worship, are applied to the prayers 
and praises of the early believers. There is a great 
amount of incontestable truth in all this, but I cannot 
help thinking that full justice has never been done 
to the ancient religions of the world, not even to 
those of the Greeks and Homans, who, in so many 
other respects, are acknowledged by us as our 
teachers and models. The first contact between 

10 xavres 6e Qe&v xarcovff &v0pu)irui. — Od. iii. 48. 
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fcianity and the heathen religions was r.S 
one of uncompromising hostility. It was tne 
duty of the Apostles and the early Christians in 
general to stand forth in the name of the only true 
God, and to prove to the world that then- God had 
nothing in common with the idols worshipped at 
Athens and at Ephesus. It was the duty of the 
early converts to forswear all allegiance to their 
former deities, and if they could not at once bring 
themselves to believe that the gods whom they had 
worshipped had no existence at all, except in the 
imagination of their worshippers, they were naturally 
led on to ascribe to them a kind of demoniacal nature, 
and to curse them as the offspring of that new prin¬ 
ciple of Evil 11 with which they had become ac¬ 
quainted in the doctrines of the early Church. In 
St. Augustine’s learned arguments against paganism, 
the heathen gods are throughout treated as real 
beings, as -demons who had the power of doing real 
mischief. 12 I was told by a missionary, that among 
his converts in South Africa he discovered some who 
still prayed to their heathen deities ; that, when re¬ 
monstrated with, they told him that they prayed to 
them in order to avert their wrath ; and that, though 


11 Tims in the Old Testament strange gods are called devils ( Bent . 
xxxii. 17), * They sacrificed unto devils, not to God; to gods whom they 
know not, to new gods that came newly up, whom your fathers feared 
not.’ See Cornhill Magazine , 1869, p. 32. 

n De Civitate I)n, ii. 25 : ‘ Maligni isti spiritus, &c. Noxii daEsmones 
quos illi deos putantes colendos et venerandcs arbitrabantur, &c. Ibid. 
viii. 22: (Credendum daemones) esse spiritus nocendi eupidissimos, a 
justitia penitus alienos, superbia tumidos, invidentia lividos, fallacia 
cal lidos qui in hoc quidom aere habitant, quia de cceli superiors sufclimi- 
tate dejecti, merito irregressibilis transgress’'on is in hoc sibi eongruo 
earcere praedamnati sunt/ 
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jt|.pls could not hurt so good a man as he wi 

hrflict serious harm on their former 

aippers. 

In Mexico we are told., that the statues dug up 
among the remains of the great teocalli were buried 
in the court of the university, to place them beyond 
the reach of the idolatrous rites which the Indians 
'were inclined to pay to them. At the solicitation of 
Mr. Bullock, however, they were again disinterred, to 
admit of his obtaining casts ; and he furnishes this in¬ 
teresting account of the sensation excited by the resto¬ 
ration to light of the largest and most celebrated of the 
Mexican deities :— 4 During the time it was exposed, 
the court of the university w r as crowded with people, 
most of whom expressed the most decided anger and 
contempt. Not so, however, all the Indians. I at¬ 
tentively marked their countenances. Not a smile 
escaped them, or even a word. All was silence and 
attention. In reply to a joke of one of the students, 
an old Indian remarked, “ It is very true we have 
those very good Spanish gods, but we might gtill 
have been allowed to keep a few of those of our an¬ 
cestors.” And I was informed that chaplets of 
flowers had been placed on the figures by natives 
Vy ho had stolen thither unseen in the evening. 513 

Only now and then, as in the case of the Fatum, Vi 



13 Bullock, Six Months in Mexico , p. m • Wilson, 2V< historic Man, 
P- 269. 

1 * Be Civitate Dei , v. 9: ‘ Omnia vero fato fieri non dicimus, imo nulla 
fieri fato dicimus, qnouiam fati nomen ubi solet a loquentibus poni id 
est in constitutione siderum cum quisque coneeptus aut natus est (quoniam 
i‘es ipsa in an iter asseritur), nihil Valero rnonstramus. Ordinem aut'm 
causarum, ubi voluntas Dei plunmum potest, neque negatnus, nequefati 
vocabulo nuncupamus, nisi forte ut fatum a fando dictum iutelligamus, 
id est, a loquendo: non enim abnuerc possumus esse scriptum in literis 
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J||?fc) Augustine acknowledges that it is a mere 
that if it is taken in its etymological 
"" namely, as that which has once been spoken by 
God, and is therefore immutable, it might be retained. 
Nay, the same thoughtful writer goes even so far as 
to admit that the mere multiplicity of divine names 
might be tolerated. 15 Speaking of the goddess For- 
tuna, who is also called Felicitas, he says: £ Why 
should two names be used ? But this can be tole¬ 
rated : for one aud the same thing is not uncommonly 
called by two names. But what,’ he adds, * is the 
meaning of having different temples, different altars, 
different sacrifices ? ’ Yet through the whole of St. 
Augustine’s work, and through all the works of 
earlier Christian divines, as far as I can judge, there 
runs the same spirit of hostility blinding them to all 
that may be good, and true, and sacred, and magni¬ 
fying all that is bad, false, and corrupt in the ancient 
religions of mankind. Only the Apostles and im¬ 
mediate disciples of Our Lord venture to speak in a 
different and, no doubt, in a more truly Christian 
spirit of the old forms of worships. 16 For even 
though we restrict ‘the sundry times and divers 
manners in which God spake in times past unto 
the fathers by the prophets ’ to the Jewish race, yet 



sanctis, Scmel locutus est Dcus , duo hcec audivi; quo?iiam potestas est Dei , 
ct. tibi , Domine , misericordia, quia tu reddes unicuique secundum opera 
cji's. Quod enim dictum est, semel locutus est , inteiligitur immobiliter, 
hoc est, incommutabiliter est locutus, sicut novit incommutabiliter omnia 
qu.T futura sunt, et quse ipse facturus est. Hac itaque ratione possemus 
a fundo fatum appellare, nisi hoc noraen jam in alia re solerot intellio-i, 
quo corda hominum nolumus inclinari.’ 

15 De Civ. Dei , iv. IS. 

lfl Cf. Stanley’s The Bible: its Form and its Substance. Three Sermon * 
preached before the University of Oxford, 1863. 
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re other passages which clearly show tlr 
ostles recognised a divine purpose and supei^ 
even in the ‘ times of ignorance 9 at which, as 
they express it, c God winked.’ 17 Nay, they go so 
far as to say that God in times past suffered (< excise ) 18 
all nations to walk in them own ways. And what 
can be more convincing, more powerful than the lan¬ 
guage of St. Paul at Athens ? 19 — 


For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar with this inscription, To the Unknown God. Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. 

God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that 
he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands; 

Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as though he 
needed any thing, seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, and 
all things; 

And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; 

That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him, though he be not far from every one 
of us: 

For in him we live, and move, and have our being; as 
certain also of your poets have- said, For we are also his 
offspring .’ 20 


These are truly Christian words, this is the truly 
Christian spirit in which we ought to study the 
ancient religions of the world: not as independent 
°f God, not as the work of an evil spirit, as mere 
idolatry and devil-worship, not even as mere human 


17 Acts xvii. 18 Acts xiv. 16. 19 Acts xvii. 23. 

Kleauthes says, £k rod y&p y eVos £<rpi£v ; Aratus, irar^p avdpuv . . . 
r ov yap y 4vos £<Tjxiv (Welcker, Cried indie Gott&rlekre , pp, 183, 246). 
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sy, but as a preparation, as a necessary ptaljn 
education of the human race—as a ‘ seeking tlm 
ord, if haply they might feel after him. 5 There 
was a fulness of time, both for Jews and for Gentiles, 
and we must leam to look upon the ages that pre¬ 
ceded it as necessary, under a divine purpose, for 
filling that appointed measure, for good and for evil, 
which would make the two great national streams in 
the history of mankind, the Jewish and the Gentile, 
the Semitic and the Aryan, reach their appointed 
measure, and overflow, st> that they might mingle 
together and both be carried on by a new current, 
‘ the well of water springing up into everlasting life. 5 

And if in this spirit we search through the sacred 
ruins of the ancient world, we shall be surprised to 
find how much more of true religion there is in 
■what is called Heathen Mythology than we expected. 
Only, as St. Augustine said, we must not mind the 
names, strange and uncouth as they may sound on 
our ears. We are no longer swayed by the just fears 
u hich filled the hearts of early Christian writers; 
we can afford to be generous to Jupiter and to his 
worshippers. Hay, we ought to learn to treat the 
ancient religions with some of the same reverence 
and awe with which we approach the study of the 
Jewish and of our own. ‘ The religious instinct, 5 
as Schelling says, ‘ should be honoured even in dark 
and confused mysteries. 5 We must only guard 
against a temptation to which an eminent writer 
and statesman of this country has sometimes yielded 
in his work on Homer, we must not attempt to find 
Christian ideas—ideas peculiar to Christianity—in 
the primitive faith of mankind. But, on the pther 
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?e may boldly look for those fundamental r^bi I 
conceptions on which Christianity itself is buSr 
d without which, as its natural and historical 
support, Christianity itself could never have been 
what it is. The more we go back, the more we 
examine the earliest germs of every religion, the 
purer, I believe, we shall find the conceptions of the 
-Deity, the nobler the purposes of each founder of a 
new worship. But the more we go back, the more 
helpless also shall we find human language in its 
endeavours to express what of all things was most 
difficult to express. The history of religion is in 
one sense a history of language. Many of the ideas 
embodied in the language of the Gospel would have 
been incomprehensible and inexpressible alike, if we 
imagine that by some miraculous agency they had 
been communicated to the primitive inhabitants of 
the earth. Even at the present moment missionaries 
find that they have first to educate their savage 
pupils, that is to say, to raise them to that level of 
language and thought which had been reached by 
Greeks, Romans, and Jews at the beginning of onr 
era, before the words and ideas of Christianity assume 
any reality to their minds, and before their own native 
language becomes strong enough for the purposes of 
translation. Words and thoughts here, as elsewhere, 
go together; and from one point of view the true 
history of religion would, as I said, be neither more 
ftor less than an account of the various attempts at 
expressing the Inexpressible. 

I shall endeavour to make this clear by at least 
one instance, and I shall select for it the most im¬ 
portant name in the religion and mythology of the* 
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nations, the name of Zeus, the god of’ 

:/js theon ), as Plato calls him. 

us consider, first of all, the fact, which cannot 
be doubted, and which, if fully appreciated, will be felt 
to be pregnant with the most startling and the most 
instructive lessons of antiquity—the fact, I mean, that 
Zeus, the most sacred name in Greek mythology, is 


the same word as Dyaus 21 in Sanskrit, Jovis 22 or Ju 
in Jwpiter in Latin, Tiw in Anglo-Saxon, preserved in 
Tiwsdceg, Tuesday, the day of the Eddie god Tyr; Zio 
in Old High-German. 

This word was framed once, and once only: it was 
not borrowed by the Greeks from the Hindus, nor by 
the Romans and Germans from the Greeks. It must 
have existed before the ancestors of those primeval 
races became separate in language and religion; before 
they left them common pastures, to migrate to the 
right hand and to the left, till the hurdles of their 
sheepfolds grew into the walls of the great cities of 
the world. 

Here, then, in this venerable word, we may look for 
some of the earliest religious thoughts of our race, 
expressed and enshrined within the imperishable walls 
of a few simple letters. What did Dyu mean in 
Sanskrit? How is it used there? What was the 
root which could be forced to reach the highest 

o 

- 1 Dyaus in Sanskrit is the nominative singular; Dyu the inflec¬ 
tional base. I use both promiscuously, though it would perhaps be 
better always to use Dyu. 

2 - Jovis in the nom. occurs in the verse of Ennius, giving the names 
of the twelve Roman Deities :— 


Juno, Vesta. Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercuriur;, Jovi’, JNeptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

Dins in Dius Eidius, i. e. Zeu? tt lartos, belongs to the same class of words. 
Cf. Hartung, Religion de Rorner , ii. 44. 
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^itions of the human mind? We should ' UJfU|f 
'ult to discover the radical or predicative meaning 
Zeus m Greek; but dyaus in Sanskrit tells its 
own tale. It is derived from the root dyu or div, 
wbicb in Sanskrit bas been supplanted by tbe deri¬ 
vative root dyut, to beam. A root of this rich and 
expansive meaning would be applicable to many 
conceptions: the dawn, the sun, the sky, the day, 
the stars, the eyes, the ocean, and the meadow, 
might all be spoken of as bright, gleaming, smiling, 
blooming, sparkling. But in the actual and settled 
anguageof India, dyu, as a noun, means principally 
shj and day. Before the ancient hymns of the Ye da 
had disclosed to us the earliest forms of Indian thought 
ana language, the Sanskrit noun dyu was hardly 
laiown as the name of an Indian deity, but only as a 
feminine, and as the recognised term for sky. The fact 
that dyu remained in common use as a name for sky 
was sufficient to explain why dyu in Sanskrit should 
never have assumed that firm mythological character 
which belongs to Zeus in Greek : for as long as a word 
ictains the distinct signs of its original import, and is 
applied as an appellative to visible objects, it does not 
easily lend itself to the metamorphic processes of early 
mythology. As dyu in Sanskrit continued to mean 
sky, though as a feminine only, it was difficult for the 
same word, even as a masculine, to become the germ 
of any very important mythological formations. Lan¬ 
guage must die before it can enter into a new stage 
of mythological life. 

Lven in the Veda, where dyu still occurs as a 
masculine, as an active noun, and discloses the same 
germs of thought which in Greece and Borne grew 
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jitri Abe name of the supreme god of the firnajJ 
T ,, the <2eity, the lord of heaven, the ancient gu 
01 light, never assumes any powerful mythological 
vitality, never rises to the rank of a supreme deity. 
In the early lists of Vedic deities, Dyu is not included, 
and the real representative of Jupiter in the Ye da is 
not Dyu but Indr a, a name of Indian growth, and 
unknown in any other independent branch of Aryan 
language. In dr a was another conception of the 
bright blue sky, but partly because its etymological 
meaning was obscured, partly through the more active 
poetry and worship of certain Eishis, this name 
gained a complete ascendancy over that of Dyu, 
and nearly extinguished the memory in India of one 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, name by which the 
Aryans endeavoured to express their first conception 
of the Deity. Originally, however — and this is one 
of the most important discoveries which we owe to 


the study of the Yeda—originally Dyu was the 
bright heavenly deity in India as well as in Greece. 

Let us examine, first, some passages of the Yeda 
in which dyu is used as an appellative in the sense 
of sky. We read (Eigveda, i. 1G1, 14): ‘The 
Maruts (storms) go about in the sky, Agni (fire) 
on earth, the wind goes in the air; Yarurca goes 
about in the waters of the sea,’ &e. Here dyu means 
the sky, as much as prithivi means the earth, and 
antariksha the air. The sky is frequently spoken 
of together with the earth, and the air is placed be¬ 
tween the two (antariksha). We find expressions 
such as ‘ heaven and earth ;’ 23 air and heaven ; 21 and 


23 Iligveda, i. 39, 4: nahi .... adlii dyavi na bhtmyam. 
Rigveda, vi. 52, 13: antarikshe .... dyavi. 
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ir, and earth.' 1 * 


The sky, dyu, is called tlft 
compared with the earth, and we meet in 
ctharva-Veda with expressions such as tf in 
the third heaven from hence. 5 26 This, again, gave 
rise to the idea of three heavens. 27 ‘ The heavens, 5 
we read, ‘ the air, and the earth (all in the plural) 
cannot contain the majesty of Indra: 5 and in one 
passage the poet prays that his glory may be c exalted 
as if heaven were piled on heaven. 528 

Another meaning which belongs to dyu in the 
Veda is day. 29 So many suns are so many days, 
and even in English yestersun was used instead of 
yesterday as late as the time of Dryden. Diva, an 
instrumental case with the accent on the first syllable, 
means by day, and is used together with naktam, 30 
by night. Other expressions, such as dive dive, 
dyavi dyavi, or anu dyun, are of frequent occur¬ 
rence to signify day by day. 31 

But besides these two meanings Dyu clearly con¬ 
veys a different idea as used in some few verses of the 
^ eda. There are invocations in which tlie name of 
Byu stands first, and where he is invoked together 


23 Rigveda, viii. 6, 15: na dy&va/i indram 6//as & na antarik- 
sh4??i va^riftam na vivya&anta bhumayaA. 

Ath.-Veda, v. 4, 3: tritiyasy&m ita,4 divi (fem.). 

“ 7 See Rigveda-sanhit&, translated by M. M., vol. i. p. 36. 

- s Rigveda, vii. 24, 5: divi iva d\ r £m adlii miA sromatam 

dhU. 

4,9 Rigveda, vi. 24, 7: na yam ^aranti sarada^ na 
na dy£va h indram avakarsayanti (*Him whom harvests do not 
a £ e > nor moons; Indra, whom days do not wither’). 

Rigveda, vii. 66,11: vi yo dadhu/i saradam misam At ahar. 

30 Rigvoda, i. 139, 5. 

31 Rigveda, i. 112, 25: dyubhiA aktubhi/* pari patam as- 
niAn. (‘Protect us by day and by night, ye Asvin.’) See infra t 
P. 290, n. 
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other beings who are always treated as 



instance (Rigveda, vi. 51, 5):— 

‘ Dyaus (Sky), father, and Prithivi (Earth), kind 
mother, Agni (Fire), brother, ye Vasu’s (Bright 
ones), have mercy upon us ! 532 

Here Sky, Earth, and Fire are classed together as 
divine powers, but Dyaus, it should be remarked, 
occupies the first place. This is the same in other 
passages where a long list of gods is given, and 
where Dyaus, if his name is mentioned at all, holds 
always a prominent place. 33 

It should further be remarked that Dyaus is most 
frequently called pitar or father, so much so that 
Dyaushpitar in the Yeda becomes almost as much 
one word as Jupiter in Latin. In one passage 
(i. 191, 6), we read, ‘Dyaus is father, Prithivi, the 
earth, your mother, Soma your brother, Aditi your- 
sister.’ In another passage (iv. 1, 10), he is called 
Dyaus the father, the creator. 34 

We now have to consider some still more impor¬ 
tant passages in which Dyu and In dr a are men¬ 
tioned together as father and son, like Kronos and 
Zeus, only that in India Dyu is the father. Indr a 
the son; and Dyu has at last to surrender his su¬ 
premacy which Zeus in Greek retains to the end. In 


3 - Dyaus pitar prithivi miitar adhruk. 

ZeO(s), narep 7rAcrre?cc fiT)T€p arpe/c(es). 

Agne bhritar vasava^ mriiata naA. 

Ignis fra ter - be mild nos. 

33 Eigveda, i. 136,6: Nama/* Div6 brihat6 rodasibhy&m; 
then follow Mitra, Varurca, fndra, Agni, Aryaman, Bhaga. Cf! 
vi. 50, 13. Dyau/i devebhi/* prithivf samudrai^. Here, though 
Dyaus does not stand first, he is distinguished as being mentioned at 
the head of the dev as, or bright gods. 

34 Dyaush pitA ^aniti. Zeus, 7rarfy>, yevevfip. 
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b. addressed to In dr a, and to Indr a as 
powerful god, we read (Rv. iv. 17, 4): c DyiT, 
J parent, was reputed strong, the maker of In dr a 
was mighty in his works; he (who) begat the hea¬ 
venly In dr a, armed with the thunderbolt, who is 
immoveable, as the earth, from his seat/ 

Here, then, Dyu would seem to be above Indr a, 
just as Zeus is above Apollo. But there are other 
passages in this very hymn which clearly place 
In dr a above Dyu, and thus throw an important 
light on the mental process which made the Hindus 
look on the son, on Indr a, 35 the Jupiter pluvius, the 
conquering light of heaven, as more powerful, more 
exalted, than the bright sky from whence he arose. 
The hymn begins with asserting the greatness of 
in dr a, which even heaven and earth had to acknow¬ 
ledge ; and, at Indra’s birth, both heaven and earth 
are said to have trembled. Now heaven and earth, 
it must be remembered, are, mythologically speaking, 
the father and mother of In dr a, and if we read in 
the same hymn that In dr a ‘ somewhat excels his 
mother and his father who begat him/ 36 this can 
only be meant to express the same idea, namely, that 


35 Indr a, a name peculiar to India, admits of but one etymology, 
]' e * lfc Inu st be derived from the same root, whatever that may be, which 
m Sanskrit yielded indu, drop, sap. It meant originally the giver of 
ram, the Jupiter pluvius, a deity in India more often present to the 
mind of the worshipper than any other. Cf. Benfey, Orient und Occi¬ 
dent , vol. i. p . 49 . 

. lv ; 1^ >: Kiyat svit Indrn/j adhi eti m&tuh Kiyat pituA 
^anjtu^ y&A g&gina,. In a hymn of the last Masala, x. o4, 3, 
n , ra is said to have from his own body produced together his father 
an*, mother. Cf. J. Muir, Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin - 
urg i , xxiii. part 3, p. 5J2. S&y a n a explains the father and mother 

0 _ , . ra as Heaven and Earth, and refers to a Vedic passage in support 
of this view. 
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, \ tive god who resides in the si 

>uds, and hurls his bolt at the 




^ ngss, impresses the mind of man at a later time more 
powerfully than the serene expanse of heaven and 
the wide earth beneath. Yet Dyu also must for¬ 
merly have been conceived as a more active, I might 
say, a more dramatic god, for the poet actually com¬ 
pares In dr a, when destroying his enemies, with Dyu 
as wielding the thunderbolt. 37 

If with this hymn we compare passages of other 
hymns, we see even more clearly how the idea of 
Indr a, the conquering hero of the thunderstorm, led 
with the greatest ease to the admission of a father 
who, though reputed strong before Indr a, was ex¬ 
celled in prowess by his son. If the dawn is called 
divi^/aA, born in the sky, the very adjective would 
become the title-deed to prove her the daughter of 
Dyu; and so she is called. The same with In dr a. 
He rose from the sky; hence the sky was his father. 
He rose from the horizon where the sky seems to em¬ 
brace the earth; hence the earth must be his mother. 
As sky and earth had been invoked before as benefi¬ 
cent powers, they would the more easily assume the 
paternity of Indr a; though even if they had not be¬ 
fore been worshipped as gods, In dr a himself, as bom 
of heaven and earth, Tvould have raised these parents 
to the rank of deities. Thus Kronos in the later Greek 
mythology, the father of Zeus, owes his very existence 
to iiis son, namely, to Zeus Krmion, Kronion meaning 
originally the son of time, or the ancient of days. 38 

87 i v. 17, 13: vibhaii^anu/fc asanim&n iva dyau^. 

3: ' Welcker, (rrieschischf 1 Gotterhkrr,, p. 114. Zeus is also called 
Rronios. Ibid. pp. 150, 155, 158. Chips, vol. ii. p. 155. Zeus only is 
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fisJon the contrary, though suggested by TJra^ 
heavenly, had evidently, like Heaven and 
enjoyed an independent existence before he 
was made the father of Kronos, and the grandfather 
of Zeus ; for we find his prototype in the Yedic god 
\ aru?^a. But while in India Dyu was raised to be 
the father of a new god, In dr a, and by being thus 
raised became really degraded, or, if we may say so, 
shelved, Zeus in Greece always remained the supreme 
god, till the dawn of Christianity put an end to the 
mythological phraseology of the ancient world. 

We read, i. 131, l: 39 

c Before In dr a the divine Dyu bowed, before 
In dr a bowed the great Pf’ithivi/ 



Again, i. 61, 9 : 40 ‘ The greatness of Indra indeed 


exceeded the heavens (i. e. dyaus), the earth and 
the air.’ 


i- 54, 4: 41 c Thou hast caused the top of heaven 
(of dyaus) to shake/ 

Expressions like these, though no doubt meant to 
realise a conception of natural phenomena, were sure 
to produce mythological phraseology, and if in India 
Dyu did not grow to the same proportions as Zeus 
m Greece, the reason is simply that dyu retained 
throughout too much of its appellative power, and 
that Indra, the new name and the new god, absorbed 


called KpwiSfjs in Homer, not Hades or Poseidon. Ho is never called 
technically the son of Rhea, though Rhea, as the mother of the three 
brothers, is mentioned. II. xv. 187. 

30 Indr&ya hi dyau/* asuraA anamnata indr&ya main 
prithivi varimabhiA. 

40 Asya it evi pra ririAre mahitvam diva/* prithivy^A 
p-'-ri antariksh&t. 

41 L vam divaA brihatA.A sinii kopayaA, 
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'lie channels that could have supported the 
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Let us see now how the same conception of Dyu, 
as the god of light and heaven, grew and spread in 
Greece. And here let us observe what has been 
pointed out by others, but has never been placed in 
so clear a light as of late by M. Bertrand in his lucid 
work, ‘ Sur les Dieux Protecteurs ’ (1858),—that 
whereas all other deities in Greece are more or less 
local or tribal, Zeus was known in every village and 
to every clan. He is at home on Ida, on Olympus, at 
Dodona. While Poseidon drew to himself the iEolian 
family, Apollo the Dorian, Athene the Ionian, there 
vras one more powerful god for all the sons of Hellen, 
Dorians, JEoiians, Ionians, Achseans, the Panhellenic 
Zeus. That Zeus meant sky we might have guessed 
perhaps, even if no traces of the word had been pre¬ 
served in Sanskrit. The prayer of the Athenians— 

voov vffov, ib Zed, Kara rfjg dpoxjpag t iLv 1 AQijvaicjv nut 
tGjv ttecujjv ; 


(‘ Rain, rain, 0 dear Zeus, on the land of the Athenians 
and on the fields ! ’) 

is clearly addressed to the sky, though the mere 
addition of ‘ dear/ in 6 0 dear Zeus,’ is sufficient to 
change the sky into a personal being. 

The original meaning of Zeus might equally have 
been guessed from such words as Diosemia , portents 
in the sky, i.e. thunder, lightning, rain; Diipetes, 
swollen by rain^ lit . fallen from heaven \ endios, in the 
open air, or at midday; eudios , calm, lit. w T ell-skyed, 
and others. In Latin, too, sub Jove frigido , 43 under 

42 Cf. Buttmann, Ueber Apollon v.nd Artemis , Mythologus , i. p. 8- 
48 Her. Od. i, 1 , 25. Pott, Et. Forsch. Si. 2, p. 953. Jupiter uddus , 
Virg. Georg, i. 418; madidus, Mart. vii. 36, 1. 
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bid -sky, sub diu , sub dio , and sub divo , 44 undelj 
ben sky, are palpable enough. 15 But then it 
was always open to say that the ancient names of 
the gods were frequently used to signify either their 
abodes or the special gifts—that Neptunus , for in¬ 
stance, was used for the sea, Pluto for the lower 
regions, Jupiter for the sky, and that this would in 
no way prove that these names originally meant sea, 
lower world, sky. Thus Nsevius said, Cocus edit Nop¬ 
timum, Venerem , Cererem , meaning, as Festus tells us, 
by Neptune fishes, by Yenus vegetables, by Ceres 
bread. 46 Minerva is used both for mind in phujui 
Minerva and for threads of wool. 47 When some an¬ 
cient philosophers, as quoted by Aristotle, said that 
Zeus rains not in order to increase the corn, but from 
necessity, 48 this no doubt shows that these early 
positive philosophers looked upon Zeus as the sky, 


and not as a free personal divine being ; but again it 
would leave it open to suppose that they transferred 
the old divine name of Zeus to the sky, just as 
Ennius, with the full consciousness of the philoso¬ 
pher, exclaimed, c Aspice hoc sublime candens quern 
invocant oinnes Jovem.’ 49 An expression like this is 
the result of later reflection, and it would in no way 
prove that either Zeus or Jupiter meant originally 
sky. 

A Greek at the time of Homer would have scouted 
the suggestion that he, in saying Zeus, meant no 


44 Virg. Georg, iii. 435. 

43 «Diurn fulgur appellabant diurnum quod putabant Jovis, ut noctur- 
uum Summani.’—Festus, p. 57. 

16 Festus, p. 45. 47 Arnobius, v. 45. 

49 Grote, History of Greece , i. 501, 539. 

40 Vahlen, EnniancB Poesis Iielu^iUe: Leipzig, 1854, p. 142. 
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the visible sky, more even than the sky per- 


if I than sky. By Zeus the Greeks meant 
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bonified. With them the name Zeus was, and re¬ 
mained, in spite of all mythological obscurations, the 
name of the Supreme Deity; and even if they remem¬ 
bered that originally it meant sky, this would have 
troubled them as little as if they remembered that 
thymos} mind, originally meant blast. Sky was the 
nearest approach to that conception which in sub¬ 
limity, brightness, and infinity transcended all others 
as much as the bright blue sky transcended all other 
things visible on earth. This is of great importance. 
Let us bear in mind that the perception of God is 
one of those which, like the perceptions of the senses, 
is realised even without language. We cannot 
realise general conceptions, or, as they are called by 
philosophers, nominal essences, such as animal , tree, 
man , without names ; we cannot reason, therefore, 
without names or without language. But we can see 
the sun, we can greet it in the morning and mourn 
for it in the evening, without necessarily naming it, 
that is to say, comprehending it under some general 
notion. It is the same with the perception of the 
Divine. It may have been perceived, men may have 
welcomed it or yearned after it, long before they 
knew how to name it. Yet very soon man would 
long for a name, and what we know as the prayer of 
Jacob, ‘ Tell me, I pray thee, thy name/ 80 and as the 
question of Moses, ‘ What shall I say unto them if 
they shall say to me, What is his name?’ 81 must at 
au early time have been the question and the prayer 
of every nation on earth. The name, as such, soon ac- 

50 Gemsis xxxil 29. m Exodus in. 13. 
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a sacred character: the Jews did not thinlr 
to pronounce it: the Romans wished to keep 1 
secret that strangers might not know it, and invoke 
their tutelary genius by his right name. 

We can hardly doubt that the statement of Hero¬ 
dotus (ii. 52) rests on theory rather than fact, yet 
even as a theory the tradition that the Pelasgians 
for a long time offered prayer and sacrifice to the 
gods without having names for any one of them, is 
curious. Lord Bacon states the very opposite of the 
West Indians, namely, that they had names for each 
of their gods, but no word for god. 

As soon as man becomes conscious of himself, as 
soon as he perceives himself as distinct from all other 
things and persons, he at the same moment becomes 
conscious of a Higher Self, a higher power, without 
which he feels that neither he nor anything else would 
have any life or reality. We are so fashioned and it 
is no merit of ours—that as soon as we awake, we feel 
on all sides our dependence on something else, and all 
nations join in some way or other in the words of the 
Psalmist, ‘It is He that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves/ This is the first sense of the Godhead, 
the sensus numinis as it has been well called; for it 
is a sensus —an immediate perception, not the result 
of reasoning or generalising, but an intuition as 
irresistible as the impressions of our senses. In 
receiving it we are passive, at least as passive as in 
receiving from above the image of the sun, or any 
other impressions of the senses 3 whereas in all our 
reasoning processes we are active rather than passive. 
This sensus numinis , or, as we may call it in more 
homely language, faith, is the source of all religion; 
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fiat without which no religion, whether trui 
-„l§e, is possible. 

"Tacitus 52 tells us that the Germans applied the 
names of gods to that hidden thing which they per¬ 
ceived by reverence alone. The same in Greece. In 
giving to the object of the sensus numinis the name 
of Zeus, the fathers of Greek religion were fully 
aware that they meant more than sky. The high and 
brilliant sky has in many languages and many re¬ 
ligions 53 been regarded as the abode of God, and the 
name of the abode might easily be transferred to him 
who abides in Heaven. Aristotle (‘DeCcelo,’ i. 1, 3) 
remarks that ‘ all meu have a suspicion of gods, and 
all assign to them the highest place.’ And again 
(, l. c . i. 2, 1) he says, ‘ The ancients assigned to the 
gods’ heaven and the space above, because it was 


alone eternal.’ The Slaves, as Procopius states, 54 wor¬ 


shipped at one time one god only, and he was the 
maker of the lightning. Perlcunas, in Lithuanian, 
the god of the thunderstorm, is used synonymously 
with deivuitis, deity. In Chinese Tien means sky 
and day; and the same word, like the Aryan Diju, is 
recognised in Chinese as the name of God. Even 
though, by an edict of the Pope in 1715, Roman 
Catholic missionaries were prohibited from using 
Tien as the name for God, and ordered to use Tien 
chu, Lord of heaven, instead, language has proved 
more powerful than the Pope. In the Tataric and 
Mongolia dialects, Tengri, possibly derived from the 


42 Germania , 9 : ‘ Deorumque nominibus appellant secretum illud 
quod sola reverentia vident/ 

45 See Carriere, Die Kunst im Zusammenhanff dev CultureniwickeLuncf y 
p. 49. 

44 Welcker, l c . i. 137, 166. Proc. de Bello Gothico , 3, 14. 
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^ource as Tim, signifies 1, heaven, 2, the 



or good and evi 
are ascribed by 


general, 
meanings 

Castren to the Finnish word Jumala , thundered. 66 
Nay, even in our own language, ‘ heaven ’ may still 
be used almost synonymously with God. The pro¬ 
digal son, when he returns to his father, says, ‘ I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee/ 57 Whenever we thus find the name of heaven 
used for God, we must bear in mind that those who 
originally adopted such a name were transferring 
that name from one object, visible to their bodily 
eyes, to another object grasped by another organ of 
knowledge, by the vision of the soul. Those who at 
first called God Heaven had something within them 
that they wished to call—the growing image of God; 
those who at a later time called Heaven God, had 
forgotten that they were predicating of Heaven 
something that was higher than Heaven. 

That Zeus was originally to the Greeks the Supreme 
God, the true God—nay, at some times their only 
God—can be perceived in spite of the haze which 
mythology has raised around his name. 58 But this 
is very different from saying that Homer believed in 
one supreme, omnipotent, and omniscient being, the 


05 Castr&n, Finnischc Mythoiogie , p. 14. Weleker, Gntchische Got - 
tcrlekre, p. 130. Klaproth, Sprache und Schrift dcr Uiguren p. 9. 
Boehtlingk, Lie Sprache dcr Jakuten , Wortcrhuch , p. 90, s. v. ‘ tagara/ 
Kowalewski, Dictionnairc Mongol-Rt'.ssc-Fran^ais, t. iii. p. 1763. See 
M. M., Introduction to the Science of Religion, 1870, p. 40. 

56 Castr&n, l. c. p. 24. 57 Luke xv. 18. 

59 Cf. Weleker, p. 129 seq . 
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f an ^ ruler of the world. Such an Dssei’nyjns 
„ d require considerable qualification. The Homeric 
lens is full of contradictions. He is the subject of 
mythological tales, and the object of religious adora¬ 
tion. He is omniscient, yet he is cheated; he is 
omnipotent, and yet defied; he is eternal, yet he has 
a father; he is just, yet he is guilty of crime. How 
these very contradictions ought to teach us a lesson. 
Ii all the conceptions of Zeus had sprung from one 
and the sam.e source, these contradictions could not 
have existed. If Zeus had simply meant God, the 
Supreme God, he could not have been the son of 
Kronos or the father of Minos. If, on the other 
hand, Zeus had been a merely mythological person- 
such as Eos, the dawn, or Helios, the sun, he 
could never have been addressed as he is addressed in 
the famous prayer of Achilles. 59 In looking through 
Homer and other Greek writers, we have no difficulty 
in collecting a number of passages in which the Zeus 
that is mentioned is clearly conceived as their su¬ 
preme God. For instance, the ancient song of the 
Peleise or Peleiades at Dodona, 60 the oldest sanctuary 
of Zeus, was: ‘ Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus will be, oh 
great Zeus. The earth sends forth her fruit, there¬ 
fore call the earth mother!’ There is little or no 
trace of mythology in this. In Homer, 61 Zeus 


is 


59 ‘ 0 lord Zeus, thou of Dodona, worshipped by the Delasgians, 
dwelling far away, yet earing for the storm-lashed Dodona,—and round 
there dwell the Selli, thy prophets, with unwashen feet, sleeping on the 
earth ! Truly thou hast before heard my voice when I prayed to thee; 
and thou hast conferred honour upon me, and hast mightily smitten the 
people of the Achaii: oh, fulfil thou now also this my desire/ II xvi 
233-238. 

£0 "Whicker, p. 148. Paus. x. 12, 10. See supra , p. 435, 
n Whicker, p. 176. 
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^the father, the most glorious, the great® 
les over all, mortals and immortals. He is th' 
^ellor, whose counsels the other gods cannot 
fathom (II. i. 545). His power is the greatest (II. 
ix. 25), 62- and it is he who gives strength, wisdom, 
and honour to man. The mere expression, £ father of 
gods and men,’ so frequently applied to Zeus and to 
Zeus alone, would he sufficient to show that the re¬ 
ligious conception of Zeus was never quite forgotten, 
and that in spite of the various Greek legends on the 
creation of the human race, the idea of Zeus as the 
father and ci’eator of all things, but more particularly 
as the father and creator of man, was never quite 
extinct in the Greek mind. It breaks forth in the 
unguarded language of Philcetios in the Odyssey, 
who charges Zeus 63 that he does not pity men though 
it was he who created them; and in the philosophical 
view of the universe put forth by Kleanthes or by 
Aratos it assumes that very form under which it is 
known to us, from the quotation of St. Paul, ‘ For we 
are also his offspring.’ Likeness with God (homoiotes 
theo) was the goal of Pythagorean ethics, 64 and 
according to Aristotle, it was an old saying that 
everything exists from God and through God. 65 All 
the greatest poets after Homer know of Zeus as the 
highest god, as the true god. * Zeus,’ says Pindar, 66 

* Jupiter omnipotens regum rerumque deumque 
Progenitor genitrixque deum.’ 

Valerius Soranus, in Aug., De Civ. Dei , vii. 10. 

63 Od. xx. 201: 

ZeD 7r drep, o& ns <re?o Oeoov oXourcpos &AAgj* 
ovk sKzaiptis &udpas inijv 5?; 7 et^ecu a br6s. 

Cic. Leg. i. 8 . AVelcker, Gricchische Gotterlehre , i. 249. 

05 Mundo, 6. Welcker, Gricchische Gotterlehre, vol. i. p. 240. 

Cj Pind. Fragm. v. 6. Bunsen, 6 >tt in der Geschichte , ii. 351. 01. 13, 12. 
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,ined something more than what the gods 
fed.’ He calls him the eternal father, and 
claims for man a divine descent. 


§L 


he 


One (be says) is the race of men, 67 one that of the gods. We 
both breathe from one mother; but our powers, all sundered, keep 
us apart, so that the one is nothing, while the brazen heaven, 
the immoveable seat, endureth for ever. Yet even thus we are 
still, whether by greatness of mind or by form, like imto the 
immortals, though we know not to what goal, either by dav or 
by night, destiny has destined us to haste on. 

For the children of the day, what are we, and what not ? 
Man is the dream of a shadow. But if there comes a ray sent 
from Zeus, then there is for men bright splendour and a 
cheerful life. 68 


ZEschylus again leaves no doubt as to liis real view 
of Zeus. His Zeus is a being different from all 
other gods. c Zeus/ he says, in a fragment, 69 c is the 
earth, Zeus the air, Zeus the sky, Zeus is all and 
what is above all/ ‘ All was done for the gods,’ he 
says, ‘ except to be lords, for free is no one but Zeus.’ 70 

ei Find. Nem. vi. 1 (cf. xi. 43; xii. 7) : 

avBpuv, ev Qecov yevos‘ in: fuas Be nveofxev 
piarpbs 6./x(p6r€pot * Bieipyet 8e 7 rcura KEKpijneva 
Bvvapus, us rb p.ev ovBev, 6 Be x^Xhcos ao<pa\es alev eSos 
fievei ovpauos. &AAd tl t Tpoo^epojxev efXTray t) p.eyav 
v6ov tfroi (pvcnv bdavarois, 

xaiirep t(pap.c-pta.y ovk elB6res ovBe juera vvktcls fxfijxe irdr/ os 
o'luv riS eypcaf/e Bpajielv 7 totI o rafyiav. 

flS Pind. Pyth. viii. 95: 

’Enafxepoi' rl Be ns ; rl Be otf ns ; ffKias ftyap 
&vOpurrros. aAA* firav cfty Aa BiScrBoros eA0j?, 

Xapewpbv <f>eyyos enearny avBpcvv 
Kal fietXixos alcvv. 

69 Cf. Carriere, Die Kunst , vol. i. p. 79. 

7y Prom, vinctus, 49 : 

anavr ^npaxOrj irX)]v Qeditri KOipave’iv , 
iXevOeoos yap otfns tcrrl ttXt]v Aids. 
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im the lord of infinite time; 71 nay, lie knows 
name Zeus 72 is but indifferent, and that be- 
hmcf that name there is a power greater than all 
names. Thus the Chorus in the Agamemnon says : 


Zeus, whoever he is, if this be the name by which he loves to 
be called—by this name I address him. For, if I verily want 
to cast off the idle burden of my thought, proving all things, 
I cannot find one on whom to cast it, except Zeus only. 

For he who before was great, proud in his all-conquering 
might, he is not cared for any more ; and he who came after, 
he found his victor and is gone. But he who sings wisely 
songs of victory for Zeus, he will find all wisdom. For Zeus 
leads men in the way of wisdom, he orders that suffering 
should be our best school. Nay, even in sleep there flows 
from the heart suffering reminding us of suffering, and wisdom 
comes to us against our will. 


One more passage from Sophocles, 73 to show bow 
with him too Zeus is, in true moments of anguish 
and religious yearning, the same being whom we call 
God. In the 6 Electra/ the Chorus says: 

Courage, coinage, my child ! There is still, in heaven the 
great Zeus, who watches over all things and rules. Commit 
thy exceeding bitter grief to him, and be not too angry against 
thy enemies, nor forget them. 


71 Supplies, 574 : Zcvt aiwvos Kpecov himvcnov. 

72 Kleanthes, in hymn quoted by Welckor, ii.p. 193, addresses Zeus 

Ku5«tt’ adavdrcoy, •noXvdvvpe, TrayKpares aU\, x a *P 6 Zeu. 

‘Most glorious among immortals, with many names, alnughty always, 
hail to thee, Zeus! 7 
' 3 Electra , v. 188 : 

Oapaci fiat, Odp(T€i , reicvov, 

€Ti fieyas obpayf 

Z €vs, hs i<popa w dvr a. kol 1 Kparuver 

$ rby inrepaAyy x6\ov ift flow a y 

fxdjff o7s 4x^P eLS V7 T€pax0*o prpr cbnAdfov. 
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while in passages like these the original cl 
n of Zeus as the true god, the god of gods, 
preponderates, there are innumerable passages in 
which Zeus is clearly the sky personified, and hardly 
differs from other deities, such as the sun-god or the 
goddess of the moon. The Greek was not aware that 
there were different tributaries which entered from 
different points into the central idea of Zeus. To 
him the name Zeus conveyed but one idea, and the 
contradictions between the divine and the natural 
elements in his character were slurred over by all 


except the few who thought for themselves, and who 
knew, with Pindar, that no legend, no sacred myth, 
could be true that reflects discredit on a divine being. 
But to us it is clear that the story of Zeus descending 
as golden rain into the prison of Danae was meant 
for the bright sky delivering the earth from the bonds 
of winter, and awakening in her a new life by the 
golden showers of spring. Many of the stories that 
are told about the love of Zeus for human or half¬ 
human heroines have a similar origin. The idea 
which we express by the phrase, ‘ King by the grace 
of God/ was expressed in ancient language by calling 
kings the descendants of Zeus. 74 This simple and 
natural conception gave rise to innumerable local 
legends. Great families and whole tribes claimed 
Zeus for their ancestor; and as it was necessary in 
each case to supply him with a wife, the name of the 
country was naturally chosen to supply the wanting 


71 11. ii. 445, btorpecples. Od. iv. 691, Oeloi. Callim. Hym.in Jovem, 
79, in A ibs fraffiXrics. Bertrand, THeux Protccteurs, p. 157. Kemble, 
Saxons in England , i. p. 335. Cox, Tales of Thebes and Argos t 1864, 
Introduction, p. i. 
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these sacred genealogies, Thus JEacus, 
w king of iEgina, was fabled to be the offsprin^ 
2eus. This need not have meant more than that 
he was a powerful, wise, and just king. But it soon 
came to mean more. JEacus was fabled to have been 
really the son of Zeus, and Zeus is represented as 
carrying off iEgina and making her the mother of 


iEacus. 

The Arcadians (Ursini) derived their origin from 
Arhasj their national deity was Kallisto, another 
name for Artemis. 75 What happens ? Ark as is made 
the son of Zeus and Kallisto; though, in order to save 
the good name of Artemis, the chaste goddess, Kallisto 
is here represented as one of her companions only. 
Soon the myth is spun out still further. Kallisto is 
changed into a bear by the jealousy of Here. She is 
then, after having been killed by Artemis, identified 
with Arktos, the Great Bear, for no better reasons 
than the Virgin in later times with the zodiacal sign 
of Virgo. 70 And if it be asked why the constellation 
of the Bear never sets, an answer was readily given— 
the wife of Zeus had asked Okeanos and Thetis not 


to allow her rival to contaminate the pure waters of 
the sea. 

It is said that Zeus, in the form of a bull, carried 
off Europa. This means no more, if we translate it 
back into Sanskrit, than that the strong rising sun 
(vrishan) carries off the wide-shining dawn. This 
story is alluded to again and again in the Veda. 
Now Minos, the ancient king of Crete, required 
parents; so Zeus and Europa were assigned to him. 


75 Muller, Dorier , i. 372. Jacobi, s. v. KaUisto . 
7C Maury, Letjcndcs pic uses, p. 39, n. 
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^re was nothing that could be told of the 
^was not in some form or other ascribed to Zeus^ 
; was Zeus who rained, who thundered, who snowed, 
who hailed, who sent the lightning, who gathered the 
clouds, who let loose the winds, who held the rain¬ 
bow. It is Zeus who orders the days and nights, the 
months, seasons, and years. It is he who watches 
over the fields, who sends rich harvests, and who 
tends the flocks. 77 Like the sky, Zeus dwells on the 
highest mountains; like the sky, Zeus embraces the 
earth; like the sky, Zeus is eternal, unchanging, the 
highest god. 78 For good and for evil, Zeus the sky 
and Zeus the god are wedded together in the Greek 
mind, language triumphing over thought, tradition 
over religion. 


And strange as this mixture may appear, in¬ 
credible as it may seem that two ideas like god and 
sky should have run into one, and that the atmo¬ 
spheric changes of the air should have been mistaken 
for the acts of Him w T ho rules the world, let us not 
forget that not in Greece only, but everywhere, where 
we can watch the growth of early language and early 
religion, the same, or nearly the same, phenomena 
may be observed. The Psalmist says (xviii. 6), c In 
my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried unto 
my God: he heard my voice out of his temple, and 
my cry came before him, even into his ears/ 


7. Then the earth shook and trembled; the foundations also 
of the hills moved and were shaken, because he was wroth. 


77 Welcker, p. 169. 

78 Bunsen, Gott in der Geschichte, ii. 352: * Gott verraag aus schwarzer 
N&cht zu erwecken fleckenlcsen Glanz, and mit schwarzlockigem Dunkel 
zu verhiillen des Tages roinen Strahl.’—Pindar, Fragm. 3. 
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ore went up smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out? 
9 ^th devoured : coals were kindled by it. 
le bowed the heavens also, and came down : and dark¬ 
ness was under his feet. 

10. And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly : yea, he did 
fly upon the wings of the wind. 

13. The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the 
Highest gave his voice; hailstones and coals of fire. 

14. Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered them; and 
he shot out lightnings, and discomfited them. 

15. Then the channels of waters were seen, and the founda¬ 
tions of the world were discovered at thy rebuke, 0 Lord, at 
the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 


Even the Psalmist in his inspired utterances must 
use our helpless human language, and condescend to 
the level of human thought. Well is it for us if we 
always remember the difference between what is said 
and what is meant, and if, while we pity the heathen 
for worshipping stocks and stones, we are not our¬ 
selves kneeling down before the frail images of human 
fancy. 79 

And now, before we leave the history of Dyu, we 
uiust ask one more question, though one which it is 
difficult t6 answer. Was it by the process of radical 
or 'poetical metaphor that the ancient Aryans, before 
they separated, spoke of dyu, the sky, and dyu, the 
god ? i. e., was the object of the sensus Inminis , the 
sky, called dyu, light, and the object of the sensus 
numinis , God, called dyu, light, by two independent 
acts; or was the name of the sky, dyu, transferred 
ready-made to express the growing idea of God, 


70 Dion ChrysostoTQU9, 12, p. 404. Weleker, Gricchiscke Gotterlehre, 
i. p. 246. 
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g\/in the highest heaven? 80 Either is poss? 
fatter view could be supported by several an: 
logies, which we examined before, and where we found 
that names expressive of sky had clearly been trans¬ 
ferred to the idea of the Godhead, or, as others would 
put it, had gradually been purified and sublimised to 
express that idea. There is no reason why this 
should not be admitted. Each name is in the be¬ 
ginning imperfect, it necessarily expresses but one 
side of its object, and in the case of the names of 
God the very fact of the insufficiency of one single 
name would lead to the creation or adoption of new 
names, each expressive of a new quality that was felt 
to be essential and useful for recalling new pheno¬ 
mena in which the presence of the Deity had been 
discovered. The unseen and incomprehensible Being 
that had to be named was perceived in the wind, in 
the earthquake, and in the fire, long before it was 
recognised in the still small voice within. From 
every one of these manifestations the divine secretvm 
Mud quod sold reverentid vident might receive a name, 
and as long as each of these names was felt to be but a 
name, no harm was done. But names have a ten¬ 
dency to become things, nomina grew into numina, 
ideas into idols, and if this happened with the name 
Dy u, no wonder that many things which were intended 
for Him who is above the sky were mixed up with 
sayings relating to the sky. 

Much, however, may be said in favour of the other 

80 Restus, p. 32: ‘Lucetium Jovem appellabant quod eum lucis esso 
causarn credebant.’ Macrob. Sat. i. 15: ‘unde et Lucetium Salii in 
carmine canunt, et Cretenses Ala r?> T)fx€pav vocant, ipsi quoque Romani 
Liespitrem appellant, ut dioi patrem.’ Goll. v. 12, 6. Hartung, Religion 
der Romer, ii. 9. 
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We may explain the synonymousness of * 

/od in tlie Aryan languages by the process o: 
cal metaphor. Those who believe that all our 
ideas had their first roots in the impressions of the 
senses, and that nothing original came from any other 
source, would naturally adopt the former view, though 
they would on reflection find it difficult to explain how 
the sensuous impressions left by the blue sky, or the 
clouds, or the thunder and lightning, should ever have 
yielded an essence distinct from all these fleeting 
phenomena—how the senses by themselves should, 
like Juno in her anger, have given birth to a being 
such as had never been seen before. It may sound 
like mysticism, but it is nevertheless perfectly rational 
to suppose that there was in the beginning the per¬ 
ception of what Tacitus calls secretum illud, and that 
this secret and sacred thing was at the first burst of 
utterance called D y u, the light, without any special 
reference to the bright sky. Afterwards, the bright 
sky being called for another reason Dyu, the light, 
the mythological process would be equally intelligible 
that led to all the contradictions in the fables of Zeus. 
The two words dyu, the inward light, and dyu, the 
sky, became, like a double star, one in the eyes of 
the world, defying the vision even of the most 
powerful lenses. When the word was pronounced, all 
its meanings, light, god, sky, and day, vibrated to¬ 
gether, and the bright Dyu, the god of light, was 
lost in the Dyu of the sky. If Dyu meant originally 
the bright Being, the light, the god of light, and was 
intended, like asura, as a name for the Divine, unlo¬ 
calised as yet in any part of nature, we shall appreciate 
all the more easily its applicability to express, in spite 
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-shifting circumstances, the highest and 
^jjqp^’sal God. Thus, in Greek, Zeus is not only 
lord of heaven, hut likewise the ruler of the lower 
world, and the master of the sea. 81 But though recog¬ 
nising in the name of Zeus the original conception of 
light, we ought not to deceive ourselves and try to find 
in the primitive vocabulary of the Aryans those sub¬ 
lime meanings which after many thousands of years 
their woi'ds have assumed in our languages. The light 
which flashed up for the first time before the inmost 
vision of their souls was not the pure light of which 
St. John speaks. We must not mix the words and 
thoughts of different ages. Though the message 
which St. John sent to his little children, 4 God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all,’ 82 may remind 
us of something similar in the primitive annals of 
human language; though we may highly value the 
coincidence, such as it is, between the first stammer¬ 
ings of religious life and the matured language of 
the world’s manhood; yet it behoves us, while we 
compare, to discriminate likewise, and to remember 
always that words and phrases, though outwardly the 
same, reflect the intentions of the speaker at ever- 
varying angles. 

It was not my intention to enter at full length 
into the story of Zeus as told by the Greeks, or the 
story of Jupiter as told by the Romans. This has 
been done, and well done, in books on Greek and 
Roman Mythology. All I wished to do was to lay 


81 Weleker, Griechische Gotterlehre, i. p. 164. B. Lx. 457, Zees re 
«arox0<S«os. The Old Norse tyr is like-wise used in this general sense, 
gee Grimm, Deutsche Mythologic, p. 178. 

Si. John, E]>. I. i. 5; ii. 7. 
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Jlfifore your eyes tlie first germs of Zeus cJ 
JttSer which lie below the surface of classical my^ 

V • ... 

tlioiogy, and to show how those germs cling with their 
fibres to roots that stretch in an uninterrupted line to 
India—nay, to some more distant centre from which 
all the Aryan languages proceeded in their world-wide 
expansion. 

It may be useful, however, to dwell a little longer 
on the curious conglomeration of words which have 
all been derived from the same root as Zeus. That 
root in its simplest form is DYU. 

DYU, raised by Guna to DYO (before vowels 
dyav); 

raised by Yriddhi to DYAU (before vowels 
dyav). 

DYU, by a change of vowels into semi-vowels, and 
of semi-vowels into vowels, assumes the form ol 
DIY, and this is raised by Gun a to DBAs 

by Vriddlii to DAIV. 



I shall now examine these roots and them derrv a - 
tives more in detail, and, in doing so, I shall puc 
together those words, whether verbal or nominal, 
which agree most closely in their form, without lefei - 
ence to the usual arrangements ol declension and 
conjugation adopted by practical grammarians. 

The root dyu in its simplest form appeals as the 
Sanskrit verb dyu, to spring or pounce on some¬ 
thing . 83 In some passages of the Kigveda, the 
commentator takes dyu in the sense ol shining, but 
he likewise admits that the verbal root may be d j ut, 


83 The French Mater, originally to break forth, afterwards to shine, 
shows a similar transition. Cf. Diez, Lex. Co.::j). s. v. schiantare. 
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yu. Thus, Rigveda, i. 113, 14: ‘The 
her jewels shone forth (adyaut) in all the 
corners of the sky; she the bright (devi) opened 
the dark cloth (the night). She who awakens us 
comes near. Us has with her red horses, on her 
swift car/ 

If dyu is to be used for nominal, instead of verbal 
purposes, we have only to add the terminations of 
declension. Thus we get with bhis, the termination 
of the instrumental plural, corresponding to Latin bus, 
dyu-bliis, meaning on all days, toujours ; or the acc. 
plural dyun, in anu dyun, day after day. 

If dyu is to be used as an adverb, we have only 
to add the adverbial termination s , and we get the 
Sanskrit dyu-s in purvedyus, i. e. on a former 
day, yesterday, which has been compared with proizd, 
the day before yesterday. The last element, za , cer¬ 
tainly seems to contain the root dyu (cf. %S*-£os‘, i.e. 
ftSt-Sio?) ; but za would correspond to Sanskrit dya 
(as in adya, to-day), rather than to dyus. This 
dyus, however, standing for an original dyut, ap¬ 
pears again in Latin diu, by day, as in noetic diuque , 
by night and by day. Afterwards diu 84 came to 
mean a lifelong day, a long while, and then in dius- 
cule, a little while, the s reappears. This s stands 
for' an older t , and this t, too, reappears in diutule , a 
little while, and in the comparative diut-ius, longer 
(interdius and in ter diu, by day). 

In Greek and Latin, words beginning with dy are 


84 ^ In dum, this day, then, while; in nondu^i, not yet (pas encore, i.e. 
hanc, }u.ram); in donicum , dome , now that, lorsque; and in denique , and 
now, la-tly, the same radical element dyn, in the sense of day, has been 
suspected; likewise in biduum. In Greek tyv (Aleman uses 5 oau, i.e. 
oifay), long, 87/, now, have been referred to.the same source. 
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Ssyble. Where Sanskrit shows an initial d 
in Greek that either dy is changed to z, or 
y is dropped altogether, leaving simply d* 5 
Even in Greek we find that dialects vary between 
dia and za; we find iEolic 86 zabdllu , instead of dia- 
bdllo , and the later Byzantine corruption of didbolus 
appears in Latin as zahulus , instead of diabolus . 
Where, in Greek, initial z varies dialectically with 
initial d , we shall find generally that the original 
initial consonants were dy. If, therefore, we meet 
in Greek with two such forms as Zeus and Boeotian 
Dens , we may be certain that both correspond to the 
Sanskrit D y u, raised by G u n a to D y o. This form, 
dvo, exists in Sanskrit, not in the nominative sin¬ 
gular, which by Yriddlii is raised to Dyaus, noin. 
plur. Dyava7t, but in such forms as the locative 
dyavi 87 (for dyo-i), &c. 

In Latin, initial dy is represented by j; so that 
Ju in Jupiter corresponds exactly with Sanskrit Dyo. 
Jovisy on the contrary, is a secondary form, and 
would in the nominative singular represent a San¬ 
skrit form Dyavi7t. Traces of the former existence 
of an initial dj in Latin have been discovered in 
DioviSy according to Yarro (L. L. v. 10, 20), an old 
Italian name for Jupiter, that has been met with 



83 See Schleicher, Zur VergleicJienden Sprachengcschichtc , p. 40. 

86 Mehlhorn, Griechische Grammatik , § 110. 

87 The acc. singular dydm , besides divam t is a mere corruption of 
dy&vam , like gdm for gavam , The coincidence of dydm with the Greek 
acc. sing. Z5\v is curious. Cf. Leo Meyer, in Kuhn’s Zcitschriji , y. 3,3. 
Zevv also is mentioned as an accusative singular. As to nominatives, 
such as Zrjs and Zds, gen, Z avr6s, they are too little authenticated to 
warrant any conjectures as to their etymological character. See Curtius, 
Gnmdzuge , ii. p. 188. 
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W the same form in Oscan inscriptions. 

JTfo^/an old Italian divinity, is sometimes found spelt 
Vediovis , dat. Vediovi , acc. Vediovem. 

That the Greek Zen, Zenos , belongs to the same 
family of words, has never been doubted; but there 
has been great diversity of opinion as to the etymo¬ 
logical structure of the word. I explain Zen , as well 
as Latin Jan, the older form of Janus , as representing 
a Sanskrit dyav-an, formed like P&n, from the root 
pu, raised to pav-an. 88 Now as yuvan , juvenis, is 
contracted to jun in junior , so dy a van would in Latin 
become Jan , following the third declension, 89 or, under 
a secondary form, Jdn-us . Janus-pater , in Latin, was 
used as one word, like Jupiter. He was likewise 
called Junonius and Quirinus , 90 and was, as far as we 
can judge, another personification of Dyu, the sky, 
with special reference, however, to morning, the be¬ 
ginning of the day [Janus matutinus), and later to 
the spring, the beginning of the year. The month 
of January owes its name to him. Now as Ju : Zeu = 
Jan: Zen, only that in Greek Zen remained in the 
third or consonantal declension, instead of migrating, 
as it might have done, under the form Zenos , ou , into 
the second. The Latin Jim-6 , Jun-on-is , would cor¬ 
respond to a Greek Zenon , as a feminine. 

The second form, DIV, appears in Sanskrit in the 
oblique cases, gen. divas , dat. dive , inst. diva, acc. 
divam , &c. For instance (Ev. i. 50, 11), c O Sun, 
that risest now, and mountest up to the higher sky 


83 TVrtnllian, ApoL c. 10: ‘ a Jano vel Jane, nt Salii volant,/ Hiirtung, 
Religion dcr I?om<r t ii, 218. Of. Kuhn, Zeitschrift, vii. p. 80. 

' ' J t>eo Chips , ii. 162. 

M G-eH v. 12, 5. 
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49 V 


diva Ill, fern.), destroy tlie pain of myc 
r id my paleness ! 5 

TvCi. 54, 3 : ‘ Sing to the mighty Dyu (dive bri- 
hate, masc.) a mighty song.’ 

Kv. i. 7, 3: ‘Indra made the sun rise to the shy 
(divi), that he might see far and wide; he burst 
open the rock for the cows. 5 

These forms are most accurately represented in the 
Greek oblique case, DiFos, DiFi, DiVa. 

In Latin the labial semi-vowel, the so-called di- 
gamma, is not necessarily dropt, as we saw in Jovis , 
Jovem y &c. It is dropped, however, in Diespiter , 
and likewise in dium for divum , sky, from which 
Diana , instead of Divana , the heavenly (originally 
Deiana), while in div-inus the final v of the root div 


is preserved. 

In Sanskrit there are several derivatives of div, 
such as diva (neuter), sky, or day; div as a (m. n.), 
sky and day; divya, heavenly; din a (m. n.), day, 
is probably a contraction of d i v a n a. In Lithuanian 
we find diena . The Latin duvrn in bidmini and tri- 


duum , is the same as Sanskrit div am, while die & 
would correspond to a Sanskrit divas, nom. sing, 
divas, masc. 

If, lastly, we raise div by Gu?ia, we get the San¬ 
skrit deva, originally bright, afterwards god. It is 
curious that this, the etymological meaning of deva, 
is passed over in the Dictionary of Boehtlingk and 
Roth. It is clearly passed over intentionally, and 
in order to show that in all the passages where dev; 
Occurs ill the Ye da it may be translated by god or 
divine. That it may be so translated would be difficult 
to disprove; but that there are many passages where 


ii. 


K K 
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original meaning of bright is more appro] 
easily be established. E?. i. 50, 8 : < The seven 
arits (horses) carry thee on thy chariot, brilliant 
(deva) Sun, thee with flaming hair, 0 far-seeing!’ 
No doubt we might translate the divine Sun; but the 
explanation of the commentator in this and similar 
passages seems more natural and more appropriate. 
What is most interesting in the Veda is exactly this 
uncertainty of meaning, the half-physical and half¬ 
spiritual intention of words such as deva. In Latin 
dens no longer means brilliant, but simply god. 
The same applies to theds in Greek, to diewas in 
Lithuanian. 

In Sanskrit we can still watch the formation of 
the general name for deity. The principal objects of 
the religious poetry of the Vcdic bards were those 


bright beings, the Sun, the Sky, the Day, the Dawn, 
the Morn, the Spring—who might all be called deva, 
brilliant. These were soon opposed to the powers of 
night and darkness, sometimes called adeva, lite- 
r ally ? not bright, then ungodly, evil, mischievous. 
This contrast between the bright, beneficent, divine, 
and the dark, mischievous, demoniacal beings, is of 
very ancient date. Druh, 91 mischief, is used as a 
name of darkness or the night, and the Dawn is said 
to drive away the hateful darkness of Druh (vii. 75, 
1; see also i. 48, 8; 48, 15; 92, 5; 118, 12). The 
Adityas are praised for preserving man from Drub 
(viii. 47, 1), and Maghavan or Indra is implored 


oee Khun, Zeitschrift , i. 1/9 and 193, where 04\yco 7 tcA \lv t &.Tp(Ki)s 7 
Zend Drunks, G-ennan triigen and lugen, are all, with more or less cer¬ 
tainty, traced hack to druh. In A. S. we find dreoh-lacan , magicians ; 
dr V' ma S ician (derived by some from the Celtic dryis, a Druid, a magi¬ 
cian) j doth , a wound. 
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on liis worshippers the light of day, afte' 
riven away the many ungodly Druhs (iii. 1 
druhafe vi yahi baliula7i adevift,). 
‘May he fall into the snares of Druh/ is used as 
a curse (vii. 59, 8); and in another passage we read, 
‘The Druhs follow the sins of men* (vii. 61, 5). 
As the ghastly powers of darkness, the Druh or 
the Rakshas, are called adeva, so the bright gods 
are called adruh (vii. 66, 18, Mitra and Yaru/ia). 
Deva being applied to all the bright and beneficent 
manifestations in which the early Aryans discovered 
the presence of something supernatural, undecaying, 
immortal, it became in time the general name for 
what was shared in common by all the different 
gods or names of God. It followed, like a shadow, 
the growth of the purer idea of the Godhead, and 
when that had reached its highest goal it was al- 
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most the only word which had retained some vitality 
111 that pure but exhausting atmosphere of thought. 
Die Adityas, theYasus, the Asuras, and other 
names, had fallen back in the onward race of the 
human mind towards the highest conception of the 
Divine; the Devas alone remained to express theos, 
dcus, God. Even in the Ye da, where these glimpses 
of the original meaning of deva, brilliant, can still 
be caught, deva is likewise used in the same sense 
in which the Greeks used theSs. The poet (x. 121, 8) 
speaks of 


Him who among the gods was alone god. 

Ya h deveshu adhi devaA eka/i ftsfct. 

A last step brings us in Sanskrit to Daiva, de¬ 
rived from deva, and this is used in the later Sans¬ 
krit to express fate, destiny. 
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ere is but little to be said about tbe corresj 
mg words in the Teutonic branch, fragments of wlncl 
have been collected by that thoughtful scholar, Jacob 
Grimm. 92 In name the Eddie god Tyr (gen. Tys, 
acc. Ty) answers to the Yedic Dyu, and the Old 
Norse name for dies Martis is Tysdagr. Although 
in the system of the Edda Odhin is the supreme god, 
and Tyr his son, traces remain to show that in former 
days Tyr, the god of war, was worshipped as the 
principal deity by the Germans. 93 In Anglo-Saxon 
the name of the god does no longer occur indepen¬ 
dently, but traces of it have been discovered in 
Tiwesdceg, Tuesday. The same applies to Old High- 
German, where we find Ziestac for the modern Dien- 
stag. Kemble points out names of places in Eng¬ 
land, such as Tewesley, Tewing, Tiwes mere, and Tewes 
\om, and names of flowers, 9 ' 1 such as the Old Norse 
Tysfiola, Tyrhjalm, Tysvv&r, as containing the name 


of the god. 

Besides this proper name, Grimm has likewise 
pointed out the Eddie tivar, nom. plur., the gods. 

Lastly, whatever may have been said against it, I 
think that Zeuss and Grimm were right in connect¬ 
ing the Tuisco mentioned by Tacitus with the Anglo- 
Saxon Tiw, which, in Gothic, would have sounded 
Tiu. K The Germans were considered by Tacitus, 
and probably considered themselves, as the abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of their country. In their poems, 
which Tacitus calls their only kind of tradition and 


92 Deutsche Mythologie , p. 175. . 

93 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie , p. 179. 

'-' 4 Kemble, Saxons in England , i. p. 351. These had first been 
pointed out by Grimm. Deutsche Mythologie , p. ISO. 

p5 See Waitz. Deutsche Verfassungs-Geschichtc, 2nd ed. vol. i. 1865. 
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, ,'tliey celebrated as the divine ancestors of 
» „, 3 , Tuisco, sprung from the Earth, and his sou ’ 

Lcmims. They looked, therefore, like the Greeks, on 
the gods as the ancestors of the human family, and 
they believed that in the beginning life sprang from 
that inexhaustible soil which gives support and nou¬ 
rishment to man, and for which in their situ pie lan¬ 
guage they could find no truer name than Mother 
Earth. It is easy to see that the Mannus here spoken 
of by Tacitus as the son of Tuisco , meant originally 
man, and was derived from the same root man, to 
measure, to think, which in Sanskrit yielded Manu. 9b 
Man, or, in Sanskrit, Manu, or Manus, was the 
proudest name which man could give to himself, the 
Measurer, the Thinker, and from it was derived the 
Old High-German mennisc, the Modern German 
Mensch . This mennisc , like the Sanskrit manu shy a, 
was originally an adjective, a patronymic, if you 
like; it meant the son of man. As soon as mennisc 
a nd manushya became in common parlance the 
recognised words for man, language itself supplied 
^e myth, that Manus was the ancestor of the 
Manu shy as. Now Tuisco seems but a secondary 
form of Tin, followed by the same suffix which we 
saw in mennisc , and without any change of meaning. 
Then why was Tuisco called the father of Mannu ? 
Simply because it was one of the first articles in the 
primitive faith of mankind, that in one sense or other 
they had a father in heaven. Hence Mannu was 
called the son of Tuisco , and this Tuisco , as we know, 
Was, originally, the Aryan god of light. These 

06 On Manu and Minos, see Kuhn, Zei+schrift y iv. 92. The name of 
£ary&ta, the son of Manu, could hardly be compared with Knta . 
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gs formed the burden of German songs to 
r acitus listened. These songs they sang before they 
went to battle, to stimulate their courage, and to pre¬ 
pare to die. To an Italian ear it must have been a 
wild sound, reverberated from their shields, and hence 
called barditus (shield-song, Old Norse bardhi , shield). 
Many a Eoman would have sneered at such poetry 
and such music. Not so Tacitus. The emperor 
Julian, when he heard the Germans singing their 
popular songs on the borders of the Rhine, could 
compare them to nothing but the cries of birds of 
prey. Tacitus calls them a shout of valour (con- 
centus virtutis). He likewise mentions (Ann. ii. 88) 
that the Germans still kept up the memory of Armi- 
nius in their songs, and he describes (Ann. ii. 65) 
their night revellings, where they sang and shouted 
till the morning called them to fresh battles. 

The names which Tacitus mentions, such as Man- 
nus, Tuisco, &c., he could of course repeat by ear 
only; and if one considers the difficulties of such a 
task, it is extraordinary that these names, as written 
down by him, should lend themselves so easily to 
etymological explanation. Thus Tacitus states not 
only that Manmts was the ancestor of the German 
race, but he likewise mentions the names of his three 
sons, or rather the names of the three great tribes, 
the Ingcevones , Isccevones , and Herminones , who de¬ 
rived their origin from the three sons of Mannus. It 
has been shown that the Ingcevones derive their name 
from Tng, Tngo , or Ynguio , who in the Edda and in 
the Beowulf is mentioned as living first with the 
Eastern Danes and then proceeding on his car east¬ 
ward over the sea. There is a northern race, the 
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and their pedigree begins with Yngvil 
Si-, Frayr, Fiolnir (Odin), Svegdir, all names of 
divine beings. Another genealogy, given in the 
Ynglinga-saga, begins with Nior'Sr, identifies Frayer 
with Yngvi, and derives from him the name of the 


§L 


race. 

The second son of Mannus , Isco , has been identified 
by Grimm with Ash', another name of the first-born 
man. Ashr means likewise ash-tree, and it has been 
supposed that the name ash thus given to the first 
man came from the same conception which led the 
Greeks to imagine that one of the races of man 
sprang from ash-trees (i/c jbusXtdv). Alcuin still uses 
the expression, son of the ash-tree, as synonymous 
'with man. 97 Grimm supposes that the Isccevones 
lived near the Rhine, and that a trace of their name 
comes out in Asciburgium or Asciburg , on the Rhine, 
where, as Tacitus had been wildly informed, an altar 
had been discovered dedicated to Ulysses , and with 
the name of his father Laertes. 9 * 

The third son of Mannus , Irmino , has a name de¬ 
cidedly German. Irmin was an old Saxon god, from 
■whom probably both Arminius and the Uerminones 
derived their names. 

The chief interest of these German fables about 


Tuisco , Mannus , and his sons, is their religious cha¬ 
racter. They give utterance to the same sentiment 
which we find again and again among the Aryan na¬ 
tions, that man is conscious of his descent from hea¬ 
ven and from earth, that he claims kindred with a 
father in heaven, though he recognises with equal 


07 Ampere, Histoire liitcraire de la France, iii. 79. 
93 Germania , c, 3. 
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•ness that lie is made of the dust of the e 
Hindus knew it when they called Dyu their 
:ather, and Prithiyi their mother; Plato" knew it 
when he said that the Earth, as the mother, brought 
forth men, but God was the shaper; Lucretius knew 
it when he wrote (ii. 991-95): 


Denique coelesti sumus omnes semine oriundi; 
Omnibus ille idem pater esfc, unde alma hquentis 
Amoris guttas mater cum terra recepit, 

Feta parit nitidas bulges artmstaque beta 
Et genus humanum, parit omnia sascla ferarum; 100 

and the Germans knew it, though Tacitus tells us 
confusedly, that they sang of Mannus as the son of 
TuiscOy and of Tuisco as sprung from the earth. This 
is what Grimm says of the religious elements hidden 
in German mythology: 101 

In our own heathen mythology ideas which the human 
heart requires before all others, and in which it finds its chief 
support, stand forth in bold and pure relief. The highest god 
is there a father, old-father, grandfather, who grants to the 
living blessing and victoiy, to the dying a welcome in his own 
mansions. Death is called ‘ going home,’ Heimgang , return to 
our filther. By the side of the god stands the highest goddess 
as mother, old-mother, grandmother, a wise and pure ances-. 
tress of the human race. The god is majestic, the goddess 


” Polit. p. 414: Ka\ tj 77 ) avrovs fJiijrrip oZaa. &vt}k€ —a A. A.’ 6 Oebs 
7r\drrcoK Welcker, Gnechische Gotterlehre , i. p. 182. See also J. Muir, 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh , vol. xxiii. part 3 , p. 
5b2, note. 

100 See Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Republic , p. 276: ‘In fine, we 
are all born of the seed of heaven; that heaven is the common father 
of all, from which our bounteous mother earth receives the liquid drops 
of rain, and, conceiving, bear^ fair fruits and luxuriant groves, and the 
race of man, and all the generations of wild beasts/ 
j 01 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies xl. 1 . 
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witli beauty. Both hold their circuit on earth an 
among men, he teaching war and weapons, she sew 
spinning, and weaving. He inspires the poem, she 
cherishes the tale. 



Let me conclude with, the eloquent words of a 
living poet: 102 


Then they looked round upon the earth, those simple- 
hearted forefathers of ours, and said within themselves, 
‘ Where is the All-Father, if All-Father there be ? Not in 
this earth ; for it will perish. Nor in the sun, moon, or stars; 
for they will perish too. Where is He who abideth for ever ? ’ 
Fhen they lifted up their eyes, and saw, as they thought, 
beyond sun, and moon, and stars, and all which changes and 
will change, the clear blue sky, the boundless firmament of 
heaven. 


That never changed; that was always the same. The 
clouds and storms rolled far below it, and all the bustle of this 
noisy world; but there the sky was still, as bright and calm 
as ever. The All-Father must be there, unchangeable in the 
unchanging heaven ; bright, and pure, and boundless like the 
heavens; and like the heavens, too, silent and far off. 

So they named him after the heaven, Tuisco—the God who 
lives in the clear heaven, the heavenly Father. He was the 
lather of gods and men ; and man was the son of Tuisco and 
Hertha—heaven and earth. 


102 C. Kingsley, The Good News of God, 1859, p. 241. 
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LECTURE XI 


MYTHS OF THE HAWN, 


FTER having, in my last Lecture, gathered toge- 



Xjl ther the fragments of the most ancient and most 
exalted deity worshipped once by all the members of 
the Aryan stock, I shall, to-day, examine some of the 
minor deities, in order to find out whether they too 
can be referred to the earliest period of Aryan speech 
and Aryan thought—whether they too existed before 
the Aryans broke up in search of new homes; and 
whether their memory was preserved more or less 
distinctly in later days in the poems of Homer and 
the songs of the Ye da. These researches must ne¬ 
cessarily be of a more minute character, and I have 
to ask for your indulgence if I here enter into details 
which are of little general interest, but which, never¬ 
theless, are indispensable, in order to establish a safe 
basis for speculations very apt to mislead even the 
most cautious inquirer. 

I begin with the myth of Hermes , whose name has 
been traced back to the Vedic Sarami My learned 
friend Professor Kuhn, 1 who was the first to analyse 
the meaning and character of Saram&, arrived at 
the conclusion that Sarami meant storm, and that 
the Sanskrit word was identical with the Teutonic 

1 In Haupt’s Zeitschrift fur Deutsches Alierthum , vi. p. 119 seq. 
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and with, the Greek horme . No doubt tgf 
^ ; rpoft/of Sarama is sar, to go, blit its derivation is 
by no means clear, there being no other word in 
Sanskrit formed by am a, and with gu?ia of the 
radical vowel. 2 But admitting that Sarama meant 
originally the runner, how does it follow that the 
runner was meant for storm? It is true that 
Sarawyu, masc., derived from the same root, is said 
to take in later Sanskrit the meaning of wind and 
cloud, but it has never been proved that Saranyu, 
fern., had these meanings. The wind, whether as 
vata, vayu, marut, pavana, anila, &c., is always 
conceived as a masculine in Sanskrit, and the same 
applies generally to the other Aryan languages. 
This, however, would be no insurmountable objec¬ 
tion, if there were clear traces in the Ye da of 
Sarama being endowed w r ith any of the character¬ 
istic qualities of the wind. But if we compare the 
passages in which she is mentioned with others in 
which the power of the storm is described, we find 
no similarity whatever. It is said of Sarama that 
she espied the strong stable of the cows (i. 72, S), 
that she discovered the cleft of the rock, that she 
went a long journey, that she was the first to hear 
the lowing of the cow r s, and perhaps that she led the 
cows out (iii. 31, 6). She did this at the instance of 
Indr a and the Angiras (i. 62, 3); Brihaspati (i. 
62, 3) or Indr a (iv. 16, 8) split the rock, and recovered 
the cows, which cows are said to give food to the 
children of man (i. 62, 3 ; 72, 8); perhaps, to the 


2 See Urcaai-S&tras, ed. Aufrecht, iv. 48. S&rmaA, as a substan¬ 
tive, running, occurs Rv. i. 80, 5. The Greek fyM, corresponds with 
this word in the feminine, but not with saram&. 
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of Sarama lierself (i. 62, 3). Saranjaj 
Deal’s in time before Indr a (iv. 16, 8), and she 
walks on the right path (iv. 45, 7 and 8). 

This is about all that can be learnt from the R i g- 
veda as to the character of Sarama, with the ex¬ 
ception of a hymn in the last book, which contains 
a dialogue between her and the Pawis, who had 
robbed the cows. The following is a translation of 
that hymn:— 



The Pa wis said : ‘ With what intention did Sarama reach 
this place! for the way is far, and leads tortuously away. 
What was your wish with us? How was the night? 3 How 
did you cross the waters of the Rasa? ’ (1.) 

Sarama said: c I come, sent as the messenger of In dr a, 
desiring, O Pa?iis, your great treasures; this preserved me 
from the fear of crossing, and thus I crossed the waters of the 
Rasa.’ (2.) 

The Pa/iis: ‘What kind of man is Indra, O Sarama? 
What is his look, he as who se messenger thou earnest from 
afar ? Let him come hither, and we will make friends with 
him, and then he may be the cowherd of our cows.’ (3.) 

Sarama: ‘ I do not know that he is to be subdued, for it 
is he himself that subdues, he as whose messenger I came 
hither from afar. Deep streams do not overwhelm him ; you, 
Pa7*is, will lie prostrate, killed by Indra.’ (4.) 

The Parcis : 4 These are the cows, 0 Sarama, which thou 
desiredst, flying about the ends of the sky, O darling. Who 
would give them up to thee without fighting ? for our weapons 
too are sharp.’ (5.) 

Sarama. ‘ 1 hough your words, 0 Pa?iis, be unconquer- 


3 ParitakmyA is explained in the Dictionary of Boehtlingk and Roth 
in the sense of random travelling. It nover has that sense in the Veda, 
and as Sara m& comes to the Pawis in the morning, the question how 
the night, is perfectly natural. 
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ougli your wretched bodies be arrowproof, 4 5 tho 
to you be hard to go, Briliaspati will not bless yo 
fofeither.’ 6 (6.) 

The Panis: 4 That store, O Saramii, is fastened to the 



rock; furnished with cows, horses, and treasures. Pan is 
watch it who are good watchers; thou art come in vain to this 
bright place. 1 (7.) 

Saram&: 4 Let only the Rishis come here fired with 
Soma, Ay a sya (Indra 7 ) and the ninefold Angiras; they 
will divide this stable 8 of cows; then the Pan is will vomit 
out this speech.’ 9 (8.) 

The Panis: 4 Art thou, 0 Saram& come hither driven by 


the violence of the Gods ? Let us make thee our sister, do 
not go away again; we will give thee part of the cows, O 
darling.’ (9.) 

Sarama: 4 1 know nothing of brotherhood or sisterhood; 
Indra knows it and the awful Angiras. They seemed to me 
anxious for their cows when I came ; therefore get away from 
here, O Panis, far away.’ 10 (10.) 

4 Go far away, Panis, far away; let the cows come out 
straight; the cows which Briliaspati found hid away, Soma, 
the stones, and the wise Rishis.’ 11 (11.) 


In none of these verses is there the slightest 
indication of Sarama as the representative of the 
stonn, nor do the explanations of Indian commenta¬ 
tors, which have next to be considered, point at all 
in that direction. 

Say a a, in his commentary on the Rigveda 


4 asenya, not hurtful, B. R. 

8 anishavya, not to be destroyed, B. R. _ 

• Ubliayd, with the accent on the last syllable, is doubtful. 

7 Cf. i. 62, .7, and B. R. s. v. 

8 iirva is called dril^a, Rv. i. 72, 8. 

9 ‘Will be sorry for their former speech. 10 variy all, in das Weito. 

>' See Aufrecht in Zritschrift der Dcinschen Morgenldndischcn Gcsell- 

scl.ift , xiii. 493; xiv. 683. 
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5), tells the stoiy of Sarama most 
cows, he says, were carried off by the 
the world of the gods and thrown into dark¬ 



ness; Indra, together with Maruts, or storms, 
conquered them. 

In the Anukramawika, the index to the Rig- 
veda-sanhita (x. 103), the story is related in fuller 
detail. It is there said that the cows were hidden 
by the demons, the Pawis; that Indra sent the 
dog of the gods, Sarama, to look for the cows ; and 
that a parley took place between her and the Pawis, 
which forms the 108th hymn of the last book of the 
Rigveda. 

Farther additions to the story are to be found in 
S&yawa’s Commentary on iii. 31, 5. The cows are 
there called the property of the Angiras, and it was 
at their instance that Indra sent the dog, and then, 
being apprised of their hiding-place, brought them 
back to the Angiras. So, at least, says the com¬ 
mentator, while the text of the hymn represents the 
seven sages, the Angiras, as taking themselves a 
more active part in effecting the breach in the moun¬ 
tain. Again, in his commentary on Ev. x. 108, 
Sayawa adds that the cows belonged to Brilias- 
p at i, the chief-priest of I n d r a, that they were stolen 
by the Paw is, the people of V ala, and that Indra, 
at Brihaspati’s instance, sent the dog Sarama. 
The dog, after crossing a river, came to the town 
of Yala, and saw the cows in a secret place; where¬ 
upon the Pawis tried to coax her to stay with them. 

As we read the hymn in the text of the Rigveda, 
the parley between Sarama and the Pawis would 
seem to have ended with Sarama warning the 
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>a£s to flee before the wrath of In dr a, Bril? 
and the Angiras. But in the Brihacl 
evata a new trait is added. It is there said that 
although Sarama declined to divide the booty with 
the Pa?*,is, she asked them for a drink of milk. 
After having drunk the milk, she recrossed the 
Rasa, and when she was asked after the cows by 
In dr a, she denied having seen them. Indr a 
thereupon kicked her with his foot, and she vomited 
the milk, and ran back to the Pa?*ds. Indra then 
followed her, killed the demons, and recovered the 
cows. 

This faithlessness of Sarama is not alluded to 
in the hymn; and hi another passage, where it is 
said that Sarama found food for her offspring 
(Rv. i. 62, 8), Saya?ia merely states that Sarama, 
.before going to look for the cows, made a bargain 
with Indra that her young should receive milk and 
other food, and then proceeded on her journey. 


This being nearly the whole evidence on whk-h we 
must form our opinion of the original conception of 
Sarama, there can be little doubt that she was 
meant for the early dawn, and not for the storm. 12 
In the ancient hymns of the Rigveda she is never 
spoken of as a dog, nor can we find there the slightest 
allusion to her canine nature. This is evidently a 
later thought, 13 and it is high time that this much- 
talked-of greyhound should be driven out of the 
Yedic Pantheon. There are but few epithets of 


12 In Banffshire the dog-afore-his-maister is the roll or swell of the 
sea that often precedes a storm. The dog-ahin’s-maister, the swell after 
the storm has ceased. W. Gregor, The Dialect of Banffshire, 1866. 

13 It probably arose from S&ram ey a being used as a name or epithet 
of the dogs of Yama. See page 522. 
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a m a from which we might form a guess as 
e|v6haracter. She is called supadi, having good 
feet, or quick, an adjective which never occurs again 
in the Eigveda. The second epithet, however, 
which is applied to her, subhaga, fortunate, be¬ 
loved, is one she shares in common with the Dawn ; 
nay, which is almost a stereotyped epithet of the 
Dawn, 


Sl 


But more than this. Of whom is it so constantly 
said, as of Sarama, that she appears before Indr a, 
that In dr a follows her? It is IJs has, the Dawn, 
who wakes first (i. 123, 2); who comes first to the 
morning prayer (i. 123, 2). The Sun follows be¬ 
hind, as a man follows a woman (Ev. i. 115, 2). 14 
Of whom is it said, as of Sarama, that she brings 
to light the precious things hidden in darkness ? It 
is Ushas, the Dawn, who reveals the bright treasures 
that were covered by the gloom (i. 123, 6). She 
crosses the water unhurt (vi. 64, 4); she lays open 
the ends of heaven <4. 92, 11); those very ends 
where, as the Parc,is said, the cows were to be found. 
She is said to break the strongholds and bring back 
the cows (vii. 75, 7; 79, 4). It is she who, like Sa- 
ram&, distributes wealth among the sons of men 
(i. 92, 3; 123, 3). She possesses the cows (i. 123, 
12, &c.); she is even called the mother of the cows 
(iv. 52, 2). She is said to produce the cows and to 
bring light (i. 124,5); she is asked to open the doors 
of heaven, and to bestow on man wealth of cows 
(i. 48, 15). The Angiras, we read, asked her for 
the cows (vi. 65, 5), and the doors of the dark stable 


14 Comparative Mythology, p. 57. Oxford Essays, 1856. Chips from a 
German Workshop , vol. ii. p. 94. 
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to be opened by her (iv. 51, 2). 
ler splendour is said to be spreading* as if she 
were driving forth cattle (i. 92, 12); in another the 
splendours of the Dawn are themselves called a drove 
of cows (iv. 51, 8; 52, 5). Again, as it was said of 
Bar am a, that she follows the right path, the path 
which all the heavenly powers are ordained to fol¬ 
low, so it is particularly said of the Dawn that she 
walks in the right way (i. 124, 8; 113, 12). Nay, 
even the Pa^is, to whom Sarama was sent to 
claim the.cows, are mentioned together with Ushas, 
the Dawn. She is asked to wake those who worship 
the gods, but not to wake the Pams (i. 124, 10). 
In another passage (iv. 51, 3) it is said that the 
Pa?tis ought to sleep in the midst of darkness, while 
the Dawn rises to bring treasures for man. 

It is more than probable, therefore, that Sarama 
was but one of the many names of the Dawn; it is 
almost certain that the idea of storm never entered 
into the conception of her. The myth of which we 
have collected the fragments is clear enough. It is 
a reproduction of the old story of the break of day. 
The bright cows, the rays of the sun or the rain- 
clouds—for both go by the same name—have been 
stolen by the powers of darkness, by the Night and 
her manifold progeny. Gods and men are anxious 
for their return. But where are they to be found ? 
They are hidden in a dark and strong stable, or 
scattered along the ends of the sky, and the robbers 
will not restoi’e them. At last, in the farthest dis¬ 
tance, the first signs of the Dawn appear; she peers 
about, and runs with lightning quickness, it may be, 

II. L Ii 
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hound after a scent, 15 across the darknes 
sky. She is looking for something, and, follow¬ 
ing the right path, she has found it. She has heard 
the lowing of the cows, and she returns to her start- 
ing-place with more intense splendour. 16 After her 
return In dr a arises, the god of light, ready to do 
battle in good earnest against the gloomy powers, 
to break open the strong stable in which the bright 
cows were kept, and to bring light, and strength, 
and life back to his pious worshippers. This is the 
simple myth of Sarama; composed originally of a 
few fragments of ancient speech, such as— c the 
Pawis stole the cows/ i. e. the light of day is gone; 
‘ Sarama looks for the cows/ i. e. the Dawn is 
spreading; 6 In dr a has burst the dark stable/i. e. 
the sun has risen. 

All these are sayings Or proverbs peculiar to India, 
and no trace of Saramfi has yet been discovered in 
the mythological phraseology of other nations. But 
let us suppose that the Greeks said, ‘ Sarama her¬ 
self lias been carried off by Pa?&i, but the gods will 
destroy her hiding-place and bring her back.’ This, 
too, would originally have meant no more than that 
the Dawn who disappears in the morning will come 
back in the gloaming, or with the light of the next 
day. The idea that Pawi wished to seduce Sara¬ 
ma from her allegiance to In dr a, may be discovered 
in* the ninth verse of the Yedic dialogue, though in 


15 Erigone, the early-born, also called Aletis, tho rover, when looking 
: jr the d- ul body of her father, Ikarius (the father of Pmelope ia« his 
namesake), is led by a dog, Maira . See Jacobi’s Mythologie, s. v. 
* nx-ariiis.’ 

Eeribom , or Eriboia , betrays to Hermes the hiding-place where Arc 
vas kept a prisoner. II. v. 385. 
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rJt does not seem to have given rise to a: 
myths. But many a myth that only ger- 
ates in the Ye da may be seen breaking forth in 
full bloom in Homer. If, then, we may be allowed . 
a guess, we should recognise in Helen , the sister of 
the Dioskuroi , the Indian Sarama, their names being 
phonetically identical, 17 not only in every consonant 
and vowel, but even in their accent. Apart from all 
mythological considerations, Sarama in Sanskrit is 
the same -word as Helena in Greek; and unless we 
are prepared to ascribe such coincidences as Dyaus 
and Zeus, Varuwa and TJranos , 8arvara and Cer¬ 
berus, to mere accident, we are bound to trace 
SaramS, and Helene back to some point from which 
both could have started in common. The siege of 
Troy is but a repetition of the daily siege of the East 
by the solar powers that every evening are robbed of 
their brightest treasures in the West. That siege, 
in its original form, is the constant theme of the 
hymns of the Veda. Sarama, it is true, does not 
yield in the Veda to the temptation of Pa«i, yet 
the first indications of her faithlessness are there, 
and the equivocal character of the twilight which 
she represents would fully account for the further 
development of the Greek myth. In the Iliad, Bristis, 
the daughter of Brises , is one of the first captives 
taken by the advancing army of the West. In the 
Veda, before the bright powers reconquer the light 
that had been stolen by Pa?u, they are said to have 
conquered the offspring of Brtyaya. That daughter 
of Brises is restored to Achilles when his glory begins 
to set, just as all the first loves of solar heroes return 

17 As to Sk. Greek n, see Curtins, Gni7idsuge y ii. 121. 
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in the last moments of their earthly career, 
as the Sanskrit name Pa^is 19 betrays the former 
presence of an r, 20 Paris himself might possibly be 
identified with the robber who tempted Sarama. I 
lay no stress on Helen calling herself a dog (II. vi. 
344), but that the beautiful daughter of Zeus, (duhita 
Diva/i), the sister of the DiosTcuroi , was one of the 
many personifications of the Dawn, I have never 
doubted. Whether she is carried off by Theseus or 
by Paris , she is always reconquered for her rightful 
husband ; she meets him again at the setting of his 
life, and dies with him pardoned and glorified. This 
is the burden of many a Dawn myth, and it is the 
burden of the story of Helen . 

The only objection that might be made is that 
f E\e'ra is among those words which, according to the 
testimony of Greek and Latin grammarians, had an 
initial digamma. 21 Because the so-called digamma 
(the F, the old vau, the Latin P) corresponds in most 


§L 


* 8 See Cox, Talcs of Argos and Thebes , Introduction, p. 90. 

19 Cf. Benfcy, in Kuhn’s Zcitschrift, viii. 1-20, who traces Paris and 
Pri rtmos to the samo root. 

20 I state this very hesitatingly, because the etymology of Pawi is. as 
doubtful as that of Pans, and it is useless'almost' to compare mytholo¬ 
gical names, without first discovering their etymological intention. Mr. 
Cox, in his Introduction to the Tales of Argos and Thebes (p. 90), endea¬ 
vour to show that Paris belongs to the class of bright solar heroes. Yet 
if the germ of the Iliad is the battle between the solar and nocturnal 
powers, Paris surely belongs to the latter, and he whose destiny it is to 
kill Achilles in the Western gates , 

flixari 3re ksv are Vldpts Kal 3>oT/3os 'Andrew 
’E aQkbv 46in bheaojariv ivl 'S.Kairjo'i criv, 

tiould hardly have been himself of solar or vernal lineage. 

1 Of. Tryph. Trad. § ll. Priscianus, i. p. 21; xiii. p. 5 74. Ahrens, 
fJc Grwca? Lingua Dialectic, lib. i. p. 30 and 31. Mohlhorn, Griechische 
Grammatik , § 10, note 5: Kal FdvaJ- k<x\ Fo7kos Kal Faitijp Kal 

-*6\Xa Toiavra. Dion. Hal. A.R. 
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a Sanskrit and Latin v, it lias become t' 
to nse digamma as almost synonymous wit’ 
thelabial semivowel v in Greek. Benfey, however, in 
liis article on shut epos (in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fur Ver- 
(jleichmde Sjprachforschung , vol. viii. p. 82L and 
again vol. ix. p. 99), has pointed out that what is 
generally, though not correctly, called digamma in 
Greek, represents at least three different letters-in 
the cognate languages, v, s, y. These three letters 
became evanescent in later Greek; and when either 
on the evidence of the Homeric metre, or on the evi¬ 



dence of grammarians, or even on the evidence of 
inscriptions, certain Greek words are said to have 
had an initial digamma, we must be prepared to find, 
corresponding to this so-called digamma, not only 
the v, but likewise the s and y in Sanskrit and Latin. 
Greek scholars are apt to put F wherever the metre 
proves the former presence of some one initial con¬ 
sonant. However, when we find Fe£, the F here 
represents a lost s, as proved by Latin sex, Sanskrit 
slia£. Thus Vivos is epos, and points to Latin scnex , 
Sanskrit sana. When we find in Homer Scbs cos, the 
os is lengthened because los had an initial y, as proved 
by Sanskrit yat. In the same manner, the tact that 
Dionysius quotes FEXira, nay, even the occurrence 
of F E \sva in ancient inscriptions, would by no means 
prove that Helena was originally Yelena, and was de¬ 
rived from the root svar, but only that if the same 
word existed in the cognate languages, it might there 
begin with v, s, or y. The statement of Priscianus, 
‘ Sciendum tarnen quod hoc ipsum (digamma) iEoks 22 


w Ahrens, Be Dial. Acol. p. 22. ‘ Tale est quod Priscianus (i. p, 22) 

et Alelampus (Bekker, 777, 15) semper apud JEolos asperum iu Digamma 
mutari tradunt.’ 




SAHAM&YA, THE DAWjS t -SON. 

xibique loco aspirationis ponebant effugiegj 
" ritus asperitatem, 3 is more correct tlian was at 
one time supposed even by comparative grammarians; 
for as tlie asper in Greek frequently represents an 
original s or y, the iEolic digamma became with 
Greek scholars the exponent of v and t/, as well as 
of the v for which it stood originally. 23 

But who was Sarameya? His name certainly 
approaches very near to Hermeias , or Hermes , and 
though the exact form corresponding to Sarameya 
in Greek would be Heremeias , yet in proper names a 
slight anomaly like this may pass. Unfortunately, 
however, the Rigveda tells us even less of Sara¬ 
meya than of Sarama. It never calls any special 
deity the son of Sarama, but allows us to take the 
name in its appellative sense, namely, connected 
with Sarama, or the Dawn. If Hermeias is Sara¬ 
meya, it is but another instance of a mythological 
germ withering away in one country, and spreading 
most luxuriantly in another. D y a u s in the Y e d a is 
the mere shadow of a deity if compared with the 
Greek Zeus; Vanina, on the contrary, has assumed 
much greater proportions in India than TJranos in 


23 How little weight critical scholars attach to the statements of early 
grammarians as to the presence of a digamma in certain Greek words, 
may be seen from the following quotations : —Curtius, in his Grundzuye t 
p. 276, speaking of fanjp, w’hieh, according to Dionysius, possessed an 
initial digamma, says:—‘Dionysius is a thoroughly suspicious witness, 
lor he imagines that the digamma can be added at random/ An d 
again in his Studien zur Griech. und Lutein Grannnatik , vol. i.p. 144, he 
says: 'At optime Kirclibofiius {Studien. p. 61), earn in suspitionem 
voeavit. G ramraaticorum igitur testimoniis/—Tryphon. *ra0. §11. 

Mi'S. crit. Cant. t. i. p. 34: 7rporm'0€Ta« 5k kcl\ t b 5iyajxjxa irapd re 
Ka\ Aa ipi€V(TL Kal AdKooffiv, olov &val- Fdva%. 'EA.eVa feAeVa, cf. Priscian. 
i. p. 13 :—‘nihil tribuendum esse, vix est quod moneam/ 
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and the same applies to Yritra, as con^ 
with the Greek Orthros. But though we know 
so little about Sarameyain the Ye da, the little we 
know of him is certainly compatible with a rudimen¬ 
tary Hermes. As Sarameya would be the son of the 
twilight, or, it may be, the first breeze of the dawn, 
so Hermes is bom early in the morning. (Horn. 
‘Ilyin. Merc. 5 17.) As the Dawn in the Ye da is 
brought by the bright Harits, so Hermes is called 
tbe leader of the Char ites (ijy sficbv Xapircou). In the 
seventh book of the Eigveda (vii. 54, 55) we find 
a number of verses strung together as it would seem 
at random, to be used as magical formulae for sending 
people to sleep. 24 The principal deity invoked is 
"V as t os lip at i, which means lord or guardian of the 
house, a kind of Lar. In two of these verses, tin 
being invoked, whatever it be, is called Sarameya, 
and is certainly addressed as a dog, the watch-dog of 
the house. In the later Sanskrit also, sarameya is 
said to mean dog. Sarameya, if it is here to be 
taken as the name of a deity, would seem to have 
been a kind of tutelary deity, the peep of day con¬ 
ceived as a person, watching unseen at the doors of 
heaven during the night, and giving his first bark in 
the morning. The same morning deity would natu¬ 
rally have been supposed to watch over the houses of 
man. The verses addressed to him do not tell us 
much: 

Guardian of the house, destroyer of evil, who a mines!: all 
forms, be to us a helpful friend. (1.) 

When thou, bright S&ram6ya, openest thy teeth, 0 red 

21 tn viii. *17, 14, Uslias is asked to carry off sleepiersnoss. 
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aej m&axs seem to glitter on thy jaws as thou swallo; 
sleep. (2.) • 

iark at the thief, Sarameya, or at the robber, 0 restless 
one! Now thou barkest at the worshippers of In dr a; why 
dost thou distress us? Sleep, sleep !’ (3.) 


<§L 


It is doubtful whether the guardian of the house 
(Vastoshpati), addressed in the first verse, is in¬ 
tended to be addressed in the next verses; it is 
equally doubtful whether Sarameya is to be taken 
as a proper name at all, or whether it simply means 
iwos*, bright, or speckled like the dawn. But if 
Sarameya is a proper name, and if he is meant for 
the guardian of the house, no doubt it is natural to 
compare him with the Hermes propylcwos , prothyraeos , 
and pronaos, and with the Hennqte in public places and 
private houses in Greece. 25 Dr. Kuhn thinks that he 

25 M. Michel Br6al, who has so- ably analysed the myth of Cacus 
(Hcrculc et Cacus ; Etude de Mythologie corny aree, Paris, 1863),and whose 
more recent essay, Lc My the dCEdiye, constitutes a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the science of mythology, has sent me the following note on 
Hermes as the guardian of houses and public places, which, with his kind 
permission, I beg to submit to the consideration of my readers :— 

‘ A propos du dieu Herm&s, je demande k vous soumettro quelques rap¬ 
prochements. II me semblo que 1’explication d’Hermes comme dieu du 
crepuscuTe n’epuise pas tous les attributs de cctto divinitd II est encore 
It- protecteur des propriety, il preside aux trouvailles : les bornes places 
dans les champs, dans les rues et a la porto des temples, ont re 9 u, au moins 
en apparence, son nom. Est-ce bien la le m6me dieu, ou n’avons-nous 
pas encore ici un exemple de ces confusions de mots dont vous avez he 
le premier a signaler Timportance? Void comment je m’explique cet 
amalgame. 

‘ Nona avons en grec le mot epjua, qui designs une pierre, une borne, un 
] oteau ; kpplu et kppl s, le pied du lit ; eppaues, des tas do pierres ; kpp.au, 
un banc do sable ; kpparlfa vent dire je charge un v&isseau de son le.^t, 
ft kppoyXvcpets ddsigne d’une maniere g6ndale un tailleur de pierres. 
II est clair que tous ces mots n’ont rien de commun avec le dieu 
Hermes. 

* 3Iais nous trouvons d’un autre cotd le diminutif kppldiou ou kpp&titov, 
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iscover in Sarameya the god of sleep, but^ J j 
.our'iiymn he would rather seem to be a disturber of 
sleep. One other coincidence, however, might be 
pointed out. The guardian of the house is called a 
destroyer of evil, more particularly of illness, and the 
same power is sometimes ascribed to Hermes. (Paus. 
ix. 22, 2.) 

We may admit, then, that Hermes and Sarameya 
started from the same point, but their history diverged 
very early. Sarameya hardly attained a definite 
personality, Hermes grew into one of the principal 
gods of Greece. While Sarama, in India, stands 
on the threshold that separates the gods of light 
from the gods of darkness, carrying messages fiom 


one to the other, and inclining sometimes to the one, 
sometimes to the other, Hermes , the god of the 
twilight, betrays his equivocal nature by stealing, 
though only in fun, the herds of Apollo , but restoring 
theiii without the violent combat that is waged for 
the same herds in India between lndra, the bright 
god, and Yala, the robber. In India the Dawn 


que les anciens traduisent par “petite statue d’Herm&s.” Je crois quo 
c’estce mot qui a servi do transition et qui nous a valu cos pierres gros- 
si&romont taill^es, dans lesquelles on a voulu reconnoitre le dieu, devenu 
d&s-lors lo patron des proprietaires, malgre sa reputation de voleur. 
Quant a tpficauv, qui d£signe les trouvailles, je ne sais si c’est a 1‘idee 
d’Hermes ou & cello de borne (comme marquant la limite dc la propriete) 
qu’il fout rapporter ce mot. 

‘ II resterait encore a expliquer un autre attribufc d Hermes c<dui 
de l’^loquence. Mais je no me rends pas bien compte de la vraie nature 
du rapport qui unit lomot Horm&s avec les mots comme kpixr\vevo), cpuyvefa. 

1 J ai oubli6 de vous indiquer d’ou je fais venir les mots comme epfxz, 
etc. Je los crois derives du verbe stpyw, epycv, en sorte que tppa serait 
pour €pyp.a, et do la merae famille que epKos. L’esprit rude est-il primi- 
tif? Cela ne me parait pas certain. Peut-etre ces mots sbnt-ils de la 
menie famille que le latin arccre , crctum , crculcs, etc.’ (See Lectures, 
vol. i. p. 108.) 
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tlie light, in Greece the Twilight is itse! 
3osed to have stolen it, or to hold back the light, 26 
and Hermes , the twilight, surrenders the booty when 
challenged by the sun-god Apollo. Afterwards the 
fancy of Greek poets takes free flight, and out of 
common clay gradually models a divine image. But 
even in the Hermes of Homer and other poets, we 
can frequently discover the original traits of a Sara- 
meya, if we take that word in the sense of twilight, 
and look on Hermes as a male representative of the 
light of the morning. He loves Herse , the dew, and 
Aglauros , her sister ; among his sons is Kephalos, the 
head of the day. He is the herald of the gods, so is 
the twilight, so was Sararna, the messenger of 
I n dr a. He is the spy of the night, vvktos oTrcoirrjWjp ); 
he sends sleep and dreams ; the bird of the morning, 
the cock, stands by his side. Lastly, he is the guide 
of travellers, and particularly of the souls who travel 
on their last journey ; he is the Psychojyompos. And 
here he meets again, to some extent, with the Yedic 
Sarameya. The Yedic poets have imagined two 
dogs belonging to Yam a, the lord of the departed 
spirit. They are called the messengers of Yama, 
bloodthirsty, broad-snouted, brown, four-eyed, pale, 
and s&rameya, the dawn-children. The departed is 
told to pass them by on his way to the Fathers, who 
are rejoicing with Yama; Yama is asked to pro¬ 
tect the departed from these dogs ; and, finally, the 
dogs themselves are implored to grant life to the 
living, and to let them see the sun again. These two 

‘ c A similar idea is expressed in the Veda (v. 79, 9), where Us has 

a.-ked to rise quickly, that the sun may not hurt her with his light, 
like a thief. 
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present one of the lowest of the many concept 
morning and evening, or, as we should say, 
of Time, unless we comprehend in the same class of 
ideas the ‘ two white mice/ which, in the fable, gnaw 
the root which a man had laid hold of when, followed 
by a furious elephant, he rushed into a well and saw 
at the bottom the dragon with open jaws, and the four 
serpents in the four corners of the well. The furious 
elephant is explained by the Buddhist moralist as 
death, the well as the earth, the dragon as hell, the 
four serpents as the four elements, the root of the 
shrub as the root of human life, the two white mice 
; as sun and moon, which gradually consume the life 
of man. 27 In Greece, Hermes , a child of the Dawn, 
with its fresh breezes, was said to carry off the soul 
of the departed; in India, Morning and Evening, 28 
like two dogs, were fabled to watch for their prey, 
and to lay hold of those who could not reach the 
blessed abode of the Father. Greece, though she 
recognised Hermes as the guide of the souls of the 
departed, did not degrade him to the rank of a 
watch-dog of Hades. These watch-dogs, Kef eros 
and Orthros , represent, however, like the two dogs 
of Yam a, the gloom of the morning and evening, 


27 Cf.Benfoy, Pantscliatantra, vol. i. p. 80; vol. ii.p. 52S. Stanislas 
J ulien, Lcs Avadanas, Comtes ct Apologues Indiens (Paris, 1859), yol. i. 
pp. 132, 190. Dr. Host, The Chinese and Japanese Repository , No. v. 
p. 217. History of Barlaam and Josaphat, ascribed to J ohn of Damascus 
(a 1 -out 740 a.d.), chap, xii.; Homdyun Ndmeh, cap. iv.; Gesta Romano rum 
(Swane’s translation, vol. ii. No. 88); Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies 
p. 758. See M. M., On the Migration of Fables, in the Contemporary 
Review, July, 1370 , p. 590. 

29 Day and Night are called the outstretched arms of death, 
Kaushitaki hr. ii. 9: atha mrityor ha vd etau vrd^abdhu 
yad ahoratre. 
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conceived as hostile and demoniacal po 


Sl 


•thros is the dark spirit that is to be fought by the 
Sun in the morning, the ■well-known Sanskrit Vr i t r a; 
but Hermes, too, is said to rise Srthrios, in the gloom 
of the morning. Kerberos is the darkness of night, 
to be fought by HeraMes, the Night herself being 
called Sarvari 29 in Sanskrit. Hermes, as well as 
Kerberos, is called trilcephalos, 30 with three heads, 
and so is Trisiras, the brother of Sarawyu, another 
name of the Dawn. 31 

There is one point still to be considered, namely, 
whether, by the poets of the Yeda,the Dawn is ever 
conceived as a dog, and whether there is in the hymns 
themselves any foundation for the later legends which 
speak of Sarama as a dog. Professor Kuhn thinks 
that the word sun a, which occurs in the Ye da, is a 


secondai’y form of svan, meaning dog, and that such 
passages as ‘sunam huvema maghaviinam In¬ 
dram 5 (iii. 31, 22) should be translated, £ Let us in¬ 
voke the dog, the mighty Indra.’ If this were so, we 
might prove, no doubt, that the Dawn also was spoken 
of as a dog. For we read (iv. 3,11): £ Sunam nara/i 
pari sadan ushasam,’ ‘Men surrounded the dog, 
the Dawn.’ But does sun a ever mean dog? Never, 
it would seem, if used by itself. In all the passages 


23 See M. M., ‘ 1st Beller&pJum Yritrahan?* in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , 
v. 149. 

30 Hermes trikephalos ; Gerhard, Gr. Myth. 281, 8. 

31 That Kerberos is connected with tho Sanskrit sarvari, night, was 
pointed out by me in the Transactions of the Philol. Soc., April 14, 1848. 
Sabala, a corruption of sarvara, is vindicated as the name of day¬ 
break, syti ma, black, as the name of nightfall, by the Kaushitaki- 
br&hmaw a, ii. 9 scq. ( Ind . Stud. ii. 295.) This, no doubt, is an 
artificial explanation, but it shows a vague recollection of the original 
meaning of the two dogs. 
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this word sun a m occurs, it means for tlie sa 
* -^^tppiness, auspiciously. 32 It is particularly used 
with verbs meaning to invoke (live), to worship 
(parisad), to pray (id). 33 There is not a single pas¬ 
sage where sun am could be taken for dog. But 
th^re are compounds in which sun a would seem to 
have that meaning. In viii. 46, 28, Suna-ishitam 
most likely means carried by dogs, and in 5»unasirau 
we have the name of a couple of deities, the former 
of which is said to be 8 u n a, the latter Sira. Yaska 
recognises in this Sun a a name of Yayu, or the wind, 
in Sira a name of Aditya, or the sun. Another 
authority, £?aunaka, declares Sun a to be a name 
of Indra, Sira a name of Vayu. Asvalayana 
(Sr auta-sutra, ii. 20) declares that Sun&sirau 
may be meant for Vayu, or for Indra, or for Indra 
and Surya together. This shows, at all events, that 
the meaning of the two names was doubtful, even 
among early native theologians. The fact is that the 
S'unasirau occur but twice in the Rigveda, in a 
harvest hymn. Blessings are pronounced on the 
plough, the cattle, the labourers, the furrow, and 
among the rest the following words are addressed to 
the Sun&sirau: 

O iSuntlsirau, he pleased with this prayer. The milk wliich 
you make in heaven, pour it down upon this earth. 1 (5.) 


And again: 

May the ploughshares cut the earth with good luck ! Ma \ 

32 V. H7, 18; iii. 31,22; iv. 3, 11 ; 57, 4; 57, 8; vi. 16, 4;x. 102,8; 
126, 7 ; 160, 5. 

83 Of fivin, we find the nominative sv£ (vii. 55, 5 ; x. 86, 4); the 
accusative svkam (i. 161, 13; ix. 101, 1; 101, 13); the genitive 
funa/i (i. 182, 4; iv. 18,3; viii. 55, 3); the nom. dual sv£nA (ii. 39, 4), 
and svdnau, x. 14, 10; H, 11. Also ^vApada//, x. 16, 6. 
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with the oxen follow with good luck! 

„ v (the god of rain) give good luck with fat and honey! 
May the >Sunasirau give us good luck ! 


SUNASfltAU. 


Looking at these passages, and at the whole hymn 
from which they are taken, I cannot agree with Dr. 
Both, who in his notes to the Nirukta thinks that 
Sira may in this compound mean the ploughshare, 
and Sun a some other part of the plough. Sira 
might have that meaning, hut there is nothing to 
prove that sun a ever meant any part of the plough. 
It will appear, if we read the hymn more attentively, 
that its author clearly addresses the two S u n a s 1 r a u 
differently from the plough, the ploughshare, the 
furrow. They are asked to send rain from heaven, 
and they are addressed together with Par*/any a, 
himself a deity, the god of rain. There is another 
verse quoted by Asvalayana, in which Indra is 
called Sun&sira. 34 What the exact meaning of the 
word is we cannot tell. It may be Sun a, as Dr. 
Kuhn would suggest, the dog, whether meant for 
Vayu or Indra, and Sira, the sun or the furrow; 
or it may be a very old name for the dog-star; called 
the Dog and the Sun, and in that case sir a, or its 
derivative s airy a, would give us the etymon of 
tieirlos. Zb But all this is doubtful, and there is nothing, 
at all events, to justify us in ascribing to sun a the 
meaning of dog in any passage of the Ye da. 

In the course of our investigations as to the original 
meaning of Sarama, we had occasion to allude to 


84 Indram vayam sun&siram asmin ya^he hav&mahe, sa 
va^eshu pra no svishat. 

35 Curtius, Gruiidzuge , ii. 128, derives 2 elpios from svar, which, how¬ 
ever, would have given crvpios or ordpios, rather than treipios . 
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name, derived from the same root sar, a 
ieli the meaning of cloud and wind is equally 
ascribed by Professor Kuhn, namely, Sara?tyu, fem. 

Where saratiyu is used as a masculine, its mean¬ 
ing is by no means clear. In the 01st hymn of the 
tenth book it is almost impossible to find a con¬ 
tinuous thread of thought. The verse in which 
Sara?iyu occurs is addressed to the kings Mitra 
and Varu?ta, and it is said there that Saranyu 
went to them in search of the cows. The com¬ 
mentator here explains Saranyu unhesitatingly by 
Tama (saranasila). In the next verse Saran-yu 
is called a horse, just as Saranyu (fem.) is spoken 
of as a mare; but he is called the son of him, i. e. 
according to Saya?ta, of Varuna. 36 In iii. 32, 5, 
Indr a is said to cause the waters to come forth to¬ 
gether with the Sar any us, who are here mentioned 
very much like the Angiras in other places, as 
Helpers of Indra in the great battle against Vritra 
or Yala. In i. 62, 4, the common epithets of the 
Angirasjnavagva andjlasagva) are applied to 
the Sar a tty us, ancl' there too Indra is said to have 
tornVala assunder with the Saranyus. I believe, 
therefore, we must distinguish between the Sara¬ 
nyus in the plural, a name of like import as that of 
the Angiras, possibly as that of the Maruts, and 
Saranyu in the singular, a name of the son of 
Vanina or of Yam a. 

Of Saranyu, too, as a female deity, we learn but 
little from the hymns of the Rigveda, and though 

au lie is called there g&van yu, from a root which in, Greek may have 
yielded Gorg6. Cf. Kuhn, Zeitschrl/t , i. 4G0. Erinys and Gvrgons are 
almost identical in Greek. 
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ought always to guard against mixing 
^^-Tcleas of the Eishis with those of their com¬ 
mentators, it must be confessed that in the case of 
Sarawyu we should hardly understand what is said 
of her by the It is his, without the explanations given 
by later writers, such as Yaska, Saunaka., and 
others. The classical and often-quoted passage 
about Sarawyu is found, Ev. x. 17, 2: 

Tvashtfar makes a wedding for his daughter, thus saying 
the whole world comes together; the mother of Yama, being 
wedded, the wife of the great Yivasvat has perished. 

They hid the immortal from the mortals ; making one like 
her, they have given her to Yivasvat. But she bore the 
Asvins when this happened, and Sara ray & left two couples 37 
behind. 

Yaska (xii. 10) explains: 4 Saranyu, the daughter 
of Tv ashlar, had twins from Yivasvat, the sun. 
She placed another like her in her place, changed 
her form into that of a horse, and ran off. Vivasvat, 
the sun, likewise assumed the form of a horse, fol¬ 
lowed her and embraced her. Hence the two As v ins 
were born, and the substitute (Savar?ia) bore 
Manu.’ Yaska likewise states that the first twins 
of Sarawyu are by etymologists supposed to be 
Madliyama and Madhyamika Y& 1c, by mytholo- 
gists Yama and Yami; and he adds at the end, 
in order to explain the disappearance of Saranyu, 
that the night vanishes when the sun rises. This 
last remark, however, is explained or corrected by 
the commentator, 38 who says that TJshas, the Dawn, 

37 One couple, according to Dr. Kuhn, Zeiischrift fur Vergleichende 
Si ; rackforschung , i. p. 441. 

89 Sahkshepato Bh&shyak&ro 'rtham nir&ha. Adityasya 
‘Lsha g(i y&sa, s&dityodaye ‘ntardhiyate. It is possible, of 
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of Aditya, the sun, and that she, an 
Jnptr^^night, disappears at the time of sunrise. 

Jefore proceeding farther, I shall add a few parti¬ 
culars from Saunaka’s Brihaddevata. He says 
that Tvash£ar had a couple of children, Sarawyu 
and Trisiras (Trikephalos); that he gave Sarawyu 
to Yivasvat, and that she bore him Yam a and 
Yarn!: they were twins, but Yam a was the elder 
of the two. Then Sarawyu made a woman like 
herself, gave her the children, and went away. 
Vivasvat was deceived, and the substitute (Sa- 
varua) bore him a child, Manu, as bright as his 
father. Afterwards Yivasvat discovered his mis¬ 
take, and assuming himself‘the form of a horse, 
rushed after Sarawyu, and she became in a pecu¬ 
liar manner the mother of Nasatya and Dasra, 
who are called the two Asvins, or horsemen. 

It is difficult to say how much of these legends is 
old and genuine, and how much was invented after¬ 
wards to explain certain mythological phrases occur¬ 
ring in the Rigveda. 

Sarauyu, the water-woman, 39 as the daughter of 
Tv ashlar (maker), who is also called Savitar 
(creator), and Visvarupa, having all forms (x. 10, 5) 
—as the wife of Yivasvat (also called Gandharva. 
x. 10, 4)—as the mother of Yam a—as hidden by the 
immortals from the eyes of mortals—as replaced by 



course, to speak of the Dawn both as the beginning of the day, and as 
the end of the night. 

39 In x. lo, 4, I take Gandharva for Vivasvat, Apy a YoshAfor 
Sarawyu, in accordance with S Ay aw a, though differing from Professor 
Kuhn. In the next verse qn nit A is not father, but creator, and belongs 
to Tvash^A savitA vi svardpaA, the father of Sarawvu, or the 
creator in general in his solar character of Sav itar. 

II. © MM 
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.HOther wife, and again as tlie mother of the A . 

•all this is ancient, and confirmed by the hymns of 
the Rigveda. But the legend of Sarawyu and 
Vivas vat assuming the form of horses, may be 
meant simply as an explanation of the name of their 
children, the Asvins (equini or equites). The 
legend of Manu being the son of Yivasvat and 
Savarwa may be intended as an explanation of the 
names Manu Vaivasvata, and Manu Savarwi. 

Professor Kuhn has identified S ar a ny u with the 
Greek Briny s. With this identification I fully agree. 
I had arrived independently at the same identifica¬ 
tion, and we have discussed the problem together be- 
loie Di. Kuhn s essay was published. But our agree¬ 
ment ends with the name; and after having given 
a careful, and, I hope, impartial consideration to my 
learned friend’s analysis, I feel confirmed rather than 
shaken in the view which I entertained of S a ra n y u 
from the first. Professor Kuhn, adopting in the 
main the views of Professor Roth, explains the myth 
as follows: 


Tvashfar, the creator, prepares the wedding for his 
daughter Saranyu, i.e. the fleet, impetuous, dark, storm- 
• loud (Sturmwolke), which in the beginning of all things 
soared in space. He gives to her as husband Vivasvat, the 
brilliant, the light of the celestial heights— according to later 
views, which, for the rake of other analogies, I cannot share, 
the sun-god himself. Light and cloudy darkness beget two 
couples of twins: first, Yam a, i.e. the twin, and Yami, the 
twin-sister (a word which suggests itself); secondly, the two 
Asvns, the horsemen. But after tins the mother disappears, 
i.e. the chaotic, storm-shaken dimness; the gods hide her, and 
she leaves behind two couples. To Vivasvat there remains, 
IIS Wife, but one like her, an anonymous woman, not 
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defined. The latest tradition (Vis h 
her Khiiykj shadow, i.e. the myth 
to give to him/ 


53 


7i u Purawa 
knows of no 


Was this the original conception of the myth? 
Was Sarawyu the storm-cloud, which in the begin¬ 
ning of all things was soaring in infinite space ? Is 
it possible to form a clear conception of such a being, 
as described by Professor Both and Professor Kuhn ? 
And if not, how is the original idea of Sararayu to 
be discovered ? 

There is but one way, I believe, for discovering the 
original meaning of Sara?iyu, namely, to find out 
whether the attributes and acts peculiar to Sarawyu 
are ever ascribed to other deities whose nature is less 
obscure.. The first question, therefore, we have to 
ask is this—Is there any other deity who is said to 
have given birth to twins ? There is, namely, Us has, 
the Dawn. We read (iii. 39, 3) in a hymn which 
describes the sunrise under the usual imagery of 
Jndra conquering darkness and recovering the sun : 

Die mother of the twins has borne the twins; the tip of 
*ay tongue falls, for she apj^roaches; the twins that are born 
assume form—they, the conquerors of darkness, that have 
come at the foot of the sun. 


We might have guessed from the text itself,, even 
without the help of the commentator, that the 
mother of the twins 5 here spoken of is the Dawn; 
hut it may be stated that the commentator, too, 
adopts this view. 

The next question is, Is there any other deity who 
is spoken of as a horse, or rather,, as a mare ? There 
is, namely, Ushas, the Dawn. The Sun, no doubt, 

M M 2 
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the deity most frequently spoken of as a lioik 
ut the Dawn also is not on]y called rick in horses, 
and represented as carried by them, but sbe is her¬ 
self compared to a horse. Thus, i. 30, 29, and iv. 
52, 2, 41 the Dawn is likened to a mare, and n the 
latter passage she is called at the same time the 
friendofthe Asvins. In the Mahabharata (Adi- 
parva, 2,599) the mother of the Asvins is said to 


have the form of a mare, vadava. 42 

Here, then, we have a couple, the Sun and the 
Dawn, that might well be represented in legendary 
language as having assumed the form of a horse and 


a mare. 

The next question is, c Who could be called then’ 
children ? and in order to • answer this question 
satisfactorily, it will be necessary to discuss some¬ 
what fully the character of a whole class of Vedic 
deities. It is important to observe that the children 
of Sara? 2 yu are spoken of as twins. The idea of twin 
powers is one of the most fertile ideas in ancient 
mythology. Many of the most striking phenomena 
of nature were comprehended by the ancients under 
that form, and were spoken of in their mythic phrase¬ 
ology as brother and sister, husband and wife, 
father and mother. The Vedic Pantheon particu¬ 
larly is fall of deities which are always introduced 
in the dual, and they all find their explanation in the 
palpable dualism of nature. Day and Night, Dawn 
and Gloaming, Morning and Evening, Summer and 


40 Comparative Mythology, p. 82. Chips, vol. ii. p. 138; -supra, 
p. 408. 

41 a$vo na &itre arushi; or better, asveva &itre. 

43 Kuhn, Zeitschrift , i. 523. 
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lev, H\i n and Moon, Light and Darkness, Heaven 
AU these are dualistic or correlative con¬ 
ceptions. The two are conceived as one, as belonging 
to each other; nay, they sometimes share the same 
name. Thus we find Ahor&tre 43 (notin Rigveda), 
day and night, but also Ahani (i. 123, 7), the two 
days, i. e. day and night. We find Ushasanaktd 
(i. 122, 2), dawn and night, Naktosliasa (i. 13 7; 
142, 7), night and dawn, but also TJshAsau (i. lbb, 
6), the two dawns, i.e. dawn and night. There is 
Dyavaprithivf, heaven and earth (i. 143, 2), 
Prithividyava, earth and heaven, (iii. 46, 5), but 
also Dyava (iii. 6, 4). Instead of Dyav&prithivi, 
other compounds such as Dyavdkshamfi (iii. 8, 8), 
Dy^vabhumi, (iv. 55, 1), are likewise met with in 
the text, Dyunisau, day and night, in the com¬ 
mentary (iii. 55, 15). Now as long as we have to 
deal with such outspoken names as these, there can 


533 /n 
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43 A distinction ought to ho made between ahorAtraA, or ahori- 
tram, tlio time of day and night together, a vuxWpepWf ^hich is a 
masculine or neuter, and ahorAtrA, the compound dual of ah an, 
day, and rAtri, night, meaning the day and tho night, as t e} .ir« 
frequently addressed together. This compound I take to be a feminine, 
though, as it can occur in the dual only, it may also be taken for a 
m-uter, as is done by the commentary toPA?nni, ii. 4, _J , utnot } 
?dnini himself. Thus A.V. vi. 128, 3, AhorAtrAbhyAm, as used in 
the dual, does not mean twice twenty-four hours, but day an mg it, just 
shryA&andramAsAbkyAm, immediately after, means sun and 
moon. The same applies to A.V., x. 7 , 6 ; 8 , 23 ; Khk nd. U p. i ni- . - > 
Alanu, i. G 5 ; and other passages given by Boehthngk and Both, s. v. 
In all of these the meaning ‘ two nycthemerons,’ would be entirely in¬ 
appropriate. That ah or At re was considered a feminine as late as the 
time of the V%asaneyi-sanhitA, is shown by a passage xiv. 30, 
where ahorAtre are called ad hi pa tnt, two mistresses. AkorAtre 
docs not occur in the Rigveda. AhorAtrini occurs once in the tenth 
book, A passage quoted by B. II. from the Rigvnda, where ahorA- 
trAA is said to occur asmasc.plur., does not belong to the Rigveda at 
all. Ait. Br. ii. 4, ahorAtre vA ushAsannklu. 
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Kttle doubt as to the meaning of tlie prais^» 

^ stowed on them, or of the acts which they are said 
to have performed. If Day and Night, or Heaven 
and Earth, are praised as sisters, even as twin-sisters, 
we can hardly call this as yet mythological lan¬ 
guage, though no doubt it may be a beginning of 
mythology. Thus we read, i. 123, 7 : 

’ One goes away, the other comes near, the two 
Ahans (Day and Night) walk together. One of the 
two neighbours created darkness in secret, the Dawn 
flashed forth on her shining car. 5 

i. 185, 1: c Which of the two is first, which is last? 
How are they bom, ye poets ? Who knows it ? 
These two support everything that exists; the two 
Ahans (Day and Night) turn round like wheels. 544 

In iv. 55, 3, Dawn and Night (TJsh&sanakt&) 
are spoken of as distinct from the two Ahans (Day 
and Night). 

In v. 82,8, Savi tar, the sun, is said to walk before 
them. 




In x. 39, 12, the daughter of the sky, i.e. the 
Dawn, and the two Ahans, Day and Night, are said 
to be born when the Asvins put their horses to 
their car. 

In a similar manner the Dyavaprithivi, Heaven 
and Earth, are spoken of as sisters, as twins, as 
living in the same house (i. 159, 4), &c. 

It is clear, however, that instead of addressing 
dawn and gloaming, morning and evening, day and 
night, heaven and earth by their right names, and as 
feminines, it was possible, nay, natural, to speak of 
light and darkness as male powers, and to address the 


44 Or like things belonging to a wheel, spokes, &e. 
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oWof liglit and darkness, the bringers of day and^ 
ligEt^as personal beings. And so we find, correspond¬ 
ing to the former couples, a number of correlative 
deities, having in common most of the characteristics 
of the former, but assuming an independent mytho¬ 
logical existence. 


The best known are the Asvins, who are always 
spoken of in the dual. Whether asvin means pos¬ 
sessed of horses, horseman, or descendants of Asva, 45 


the sun, or A sv&, the dawn, certain it is that the 
same conception underlies their name and the names 
of the sun and the dawn, when addressed as horses. 
The sun was looked upon as a racer, so was the dawn, 
though in a less degree, and so were, again, the two 
powers which seemed incorporated in the coming and 
going of each day and each night, and which were 
represented as the chief actors in all the events of 
the diurnal play. This somewhat vague, but, for 
this very reason, I believe, all the more correct 
character of the two Asvins did not escape even the 
later commentators. Y&ska, in the twelfth book 
of his Nirukta, when explaining the deities of the 
sky, begins with the two Asvins. They come first, 
he says, of all the celestial gods; they arrive even 
before sunrise. Their name is explained in the usual 
fanciful way of Indian commentators. They are called 
Asvin, Yaska says, from the root as, to pervade; 
because the one pervades everything with moisture, 
the other with light. He likewise quotes A u r n a- 
vdbha, who derives Asvin from asva, horse. But 
who are these Asvins? he asks. ‘ Some,* he re¬ 
plies, c say they are heaven and earth, others day and 


44 Cf. KrisAsviua h, P&ft. iv. 2, 66. 
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.. otters sun and moon; and the legendaH 
mtam that they were two virtuous kings.’ 

Let us consider next the time when the Asvins 
appear. Yaska places it after midnight, as the light 
begins gradually to withstand the darkness of the 
night; and this agrees perfectly -with the indications 
to be found in the Rigveda, where the Asvins 
appear before the dawn, ‘when Night leaves her 
sister, the Dawn, when the dark one gives way to 
the bright (vii. 71, 1);’ or,‘when one black cow 
sits among the bright cows’ (x. 61, 4, and vi. 
64, 7). 

Yaska seems to assign to the one the overcoming 
of ught by darkness, to the other the overcoming of 
darkness by light,« Yaska then quotes sundry 
verses to prove that the two Asvins belong too-ether 
(though one lives in the sky, the other in the air, 
says the commentator), that they are invoked to¬ 
gether, and that they receive the same offerings. 
‘You walk along during the night like two black 
goats. 4 ' When, 0 Asvins, do you come here 
towards the gods ? ’ 

In order to prove, however, that the Asvins 
are likewise distinct beings, another half-verse is 


d ,l f Yd f^r ft obscnre ’ Dor does the commentator throw 
“ ^^f ht 011 tbe " 1 - ratra y at tamo ‘nupraviiatam yyotishi 
tadbh&go madhyama^ tan madhyamasya rupam. Ym 
anu P rav ’ s * 1 ^am tadbb&gam tadrupum Adf- 
Jj 1 t slc ,I JAv etau raadhyamottamAv iti sramatam &k- 

aryasya Madhyama may be meant for Indra, Uttama for 
case the early As vin would be Aditya. the sun, 
for Agni ' V1D ' lDdra - ^ Kuhn <* * P- « 2 ) takes madhyama 

stated bv it” v by mosha - gnat, not by megha, cloud, as 

stated by Dr. Doth. Cf. Ev. x. 39, 2, ag& i va. 
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in which the one is called Yasatya (nfr 
as aty a), the son of Night, the other the son of 
Dawn. 

More verses are then quoted from the Rigveda— 
those before quoted coming from a different source 
—where the Asvins are called ihehagratau, born 
here and there, i.e. on opposite sides, or in the air 
and in the sky. One is </ishwu, victorious, he who 
bides in the air; the other is subhaga, happy, the 
son of Dyu, or the sky, and here identified with 
Aditya or the sun. Again: ‘Wake the two who 
harness their cars in the morning ! Asvins, come 
hither, for a draught of this Soma/ 

Lastly: ‘ Sacrifice early, hail the As v ins! Not in 
the dreary evening is the sacrifice of the gods. Nay, 
some person different from us sacrifices and draws 
them away. The sacrifice!’ who comes first is the 
most liked/ 

The time of the Asvins is by Yaska supposed to 
extend to about sunrise; at that time other gods 
appear and require their offerings, and first of all 
Ushas, the Dawn. 48 Here, again, a distinction is 
made between the dawn of the air (who was enume¬ 
rated in the two preceding books, together with the 
other mid-air deities) and the dawn of the sky, a. 
distinction which it is difficult to understand. For 
though in the verse which is particularly said to be 
addressed to the dawn of the air, she is said to appear 
in the eastern half of the r a g a s, which r a g a s Yas k a 
takes to mean mid- air, yet. this could hardly have con¬ 
stituted a real distinction in the minds of the original 

48 Rv. i. 4G, 14: yuvo h ushfU anu sriyam pari^mano/j upa 
a&arat. 
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- s » c These rays of the Dawn have made a 1 o 
the eastern half of the welkin $ they adorn them- 
selves with splendour, like strong men unsheathing 
their weapons: the bright cows approach the mothers ’ 
(of light, bhaso nirmatryaA). 


Next in time is Sury&, a female Surya, i.e. the 
sun as a feminine, or, according to the commentator, 
the Dawn again under a different name. In the 
Eigveda, too, the Dawn is called the wife of Surva 
(suryasya y6sh&, vii. 75, 5), and the Asvins are 
sometimes calledthe husbands of Surya (Eigveda, iv. 
43,(5). It is said in a Bralimawa that Savitar gave 
Sfrrya (his daughter?) to King Soma or to Pragr&- 
pati. The commentator explains that Savitar is 
the sun, Soma the moon, and Surya the moonlight, 
which comes from the sun. This, however, seems 
somewhat fanciful, and savours decidedly of later 
mythology. 

Next in time follows Vrish&kapayi, the wife of 
Vrishakapi. Who she is is very doubtful. 49 The 
commentary says that she is the wife of Vrishak api, 
and that Vrishakapi is the sun, so called because he 
is enveloped in mist (avasyavan, or avasyayavan). 
Most likely 50 Vrish&kapayi is again but another 
conception or name of the Dawn, as the wife of the 
Sun, who draws up or drinks the vapours from the 
earth. Her son is said to be Indr a, her daughter- 
in-law Va, k, here meant for thunder (?), a genealogy 
hardly in accordance with the rest of the hymn from 


* 9 According to Dr. Kuhn, the Evening-twilight, l. c. p. 441, but 
without proof. 

This is the opinion of Durga, who speaks of Ushas, vrishd- 
kap&yyavastbAy&m. 
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>ur verse is taken, and where Yrish&kap&jnj 
ei the wife than the mother of Indra. Her 
11 are clouds of vapour, which Indra swallows, as 
the sun might be said to consume the vapours of the 



morning. It is difficult, on seeing the name of 


Vrishakapi, not to think of Erikapaeos, an Orphic 
name of Protogonos, and synonymous with Phanes , 
Helios , Priapos, Dionysos; but the original conception 
of Vrishakapi (vrishan, bull, irrigator; kapi, ape 
or tremulous) is not much clearer than that of EriJca- 
paeos, and we should only be explaining obscurum per 
obscurius. 


Next in order of the deities of the morning is our 
Sarawyu, explained simply as dawn, and followed by 
Savitar, whose time is said to be when the sky is free 
from darkness and covered with rays. 

V'e need not follow any further the systematic 
catalogue of the gods as given by Yaska. It is 
clear that he knew of the right place of the two 
Asvins, and that he placed the activity of the one 
at the very beginning of day, and hence that of the 
other at the very beginning of night. He treats 
them as twins, born together in the early twilight. 

1 a ska, however, is not to be considered as an au¬ 
thority, except if he can be proved to agree with the 
hymns of the Rigveda, to which we now return. 

The preponderating idea in the conception of the 
Asvins in the hymns of the Rigveda is that of cor¬ 
relation, which, as we saw, they share in common 
with such twin-deities as heaven and earth, day and 
night, &c. That idea, no doubt, is modified according 
to circumstances, the Asvins are brothers, Heaven 
and Earth are sisters. But if we remove these out- 
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; masks, we shall find behind them, and be. 
e other masks, the same actors, Nature in her 
twofold aspect of daily change—morning and even¬ 



ing, 51 light and darkness—aspects which may expand 


into those of spring and winter, life and death; nay, 
even of good and evil. 

Before we leave the Asvins in search of other 
twins, and ultimately in search of the twin-mother, 
Sarawyu, the following hymn may help to impress 
on our minds the dual character of these Indian 
Dioskuroi. 


Like the two stones 52 you sound for the same object. 53 You 
are like two hawks rushing toward a tree with a nest ; 54 like 
two priests reciting their prayers at a sacrifice; like the two 
messengers of a clan called for in many places. (1.) 

Coming early, like two heroes on their chariots, like twin- 
goats, you come to him who has chosen you ; like two women, 
beautiful in body; like husband and wife, wise among their 
people. (2.) 

Like two horns, come first towards us; like two hoofs, 
rushing on quickly ; like two birds, ye bright ones, every day, 
rome hither, like two charioteers, 55 O ye strong ones! (3.) 

Like two ships, cany us across; like two yokes, like two 
naves of a wheel, like two spokes, like two felloes; like two 

61 Rv. i. 34, 1 : yuvdr hi yantram himy^va v&sasa/*, ‘your 
journey is as of the day with the night/ 

<*- Used at sacrifices for crushing and pressing out the juice of the 
Soma plant. 

a3 Tadidartham is used almost adverbially in the sense of * for the 
same purpose/ Thus, Rv. ix. 1 , 5 , 4 We come to see every day for the 
tame purpose/ As to ^rar, I take it in the usual sense of sounding, 
making a noise, and, more particularly, praising. The stones for press¬ 
ing out the Soma are frequently spoken of as themselves praising, while 
they are being handled by the priests (v. 37, 2 ). 

64 Nidhi, originally that where something is placed, afterward'- 
treasure. 

54 RathyA. Cf. v. 76 , 1 . 
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mat do not hurt our limbs ; like two armours, protec 
•fr$ki destruction ! (4.) 

Like two winds, like two streams, your motion is eternal; 
like two eyes, come with your sight towards us! Like two 
hands, most useful to the body; like two feet, lead us towards 
wealth. (5.) 

Like two • lips, speaking sweetly to the mouth; like two 
breasts, feed us that we may live. Like two nostrils, as 
guardians of the body; like two ears, be inclined to listen to 
us. (6.) 

Like two hands, holding our strength together ; like heaven 
and earth, drive together the clouds. 0 Asvins, sharpen 
these songs that long for you, as a sword is sharpened with a 
whetstone. (7.) 


Like the two Asvins, who are in later times dis¬ 
tinguished by the names of Dasra and IT as aty a, 
we find another couple of gods, Indra and Agni, 
addressed together in the dual, Indrawn!, but like¬ 
wise as Indra, the two Indras, and Agni, the two 
Agnis (vi. 60, l),just as heaven and earth are called 
the two heavens, and the Asvins the two Dasras, 
or the two N&satyas. Indra is the god of the 
bright sky, Agni the god of fire, and they have each 
their own distinct personality; but when invoked 
together, they become correlative powers and are 
conceived as one joint deity. Curiously enough, 
they are actually in one passage called as v in a*” 
(i. 109, 4), and they share several other attributes in 
common with the Asvins. They are called brothers, 
they are called twins; and as the Asvins were 

56 Dr. Kuhn, L c. p. 450, quotes this passage and others, from 
which, he thinks, it appenrs that Indra was supposed to have sprung 
from a horso (x. 73, 10), and that Agni was actually called the horse 
(ii. 35, 6). 
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ilieliagate, bom here and there, i.e. on 
sides, in the East and in the YV est, or in 
Heaven and in the air, so Indr a and Ag*ni, when 
invoked together, are called ihehamatara, they 
whose mothers are here and there (vi. 59, 2). Attri¬ 
butes which they share in common with the Asvins 
are vrishaTia, bulls, or givers of rain; 57 vritra- 
ha n&, destroyers of Yritra, 58 or of the powers of dark¬ 
ness ; sambhuva, 69 givers of happiness; suplni, 
with good hands; vi/upar&ii, 60 with strong hands; 
greny&vasu, -with genuine wealth. 61 But in spite of 
these similarities, it must not be supposed that In dr a 
and Agni together are a mere repetition of the 
Asvins. There are certain epithets constantly ap- 
plieC l the Asvins (subhaspati, va^inivasu, 
sudanu, &c.), which, as far as I know, are not applied 
to I n d r a and Agni together; and vice versa (s a d a s- 
pati, sahuri). Again, there are certain legends 
constantly tcid of the Asvins, particularly in their 
character as protectors of the helpless and dying, and 
resuscitators of the dead, which are not transferred 
to Indra and Agni. Yet, as if to leave no doubt 
that Indra, at all events, coincides in some of his 
exploits with one of the Asvins or Nasatyas, one 
of the Vedic poets uses the compound Indra-Na- 
satyau, Indra and Niisatya, which, on account of 
the dual that follows, cannot be explained as Indra 


* 7 Indra and Agni, i. 109,4; the Asvins, i. 112, 8. 

Indra and Agni, i. 108, 3; the Asvins, viii. 8, 9 (vritrahan- 
t a m a). 

ir ‘ Indra and Agni, vi. 60, 14 ; the Asvins, viii. 8, 19 ; vi. 62, 5. 
C ° Indra and Agni, snp&tti, i. 109, 4; the Asvins, vi^un^i, 
vii. 73, 4. 

Indra and Agni, viii. 38, 7 ; the Alvins, vii. 74, 3. 
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e two Asvins, but simply as Indr a an 
»tya. 



Besides tlie couple of Indragni, we find some 
other, thongh less prominent couples, equally re¬ 
flecting the dualistic idea of the Asvins, namely, 
Xndra and Yaruwa, Indra and Vishnu, and, 
more important than either, Mitra and Yaruwa. 
Instead of Indra-Yaru?ia, we find again Indra, 02 
the two Indras, and Yaru?ui, the two Yaruwas 
(iv. 41, 1). They are called sudanu (iv. 41, 8) $ 
v?’islia?ia (vii. 82, 2); sambliu (iv. 41, 7); rualia- 
vasu (vii. 82, 2). Indr^-Yishnu are actually called 
dasra, the usual name of the Asvins (vi. 69, 7). 
Now Mitra and Yaruwa are clearly intended for 
day and night. They, too, are compared to horses 
(vi. 67,4), and they share certain epithets in common 
with the twin-gods, sudanu (vi. 67, 2), vrishawau 
(i. 151, 2). But their character assumes much 
greater distinctness, and though clearly physical in 


their first conception, they rise into moral powers, 
far superior in that respect to the Asvins and to 
Indragni. Their physical nature is perceived in a 
hymn of Yasish£7* a (vii. 63) : 

The sun, common to all men, the happy, the all-seeing, 
steps forth ; the eye of Mitra and Yaruna, the bright; he 
who rolls up darkness like a skin. 

He steps forth, the enlivener of men, the great waving light 
of the sun ; wishing to turn round the same wheel which his 
horse Etas a draws, joined to the team. 

Shining forth, he rises from the lap of the Dawn, praised by 
singers, he, my god Savitar, stepped 63 forth, who never 
misses the same place. 

« 2 As in Latin Castores and Pollnces, instead of Castor et Tollux. 

* 3 AAad as scandere, not as scondere . 
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steps forth, the splendour of the sky, the wide-se 
far-aiming, the shining wanderer; surely, enlivened by the 
sun, men do go to their tasks and do their work. 

Where the immortals made a walk for him, there he follows 
the path, soaring like a hawk. We shall worship you, Mitra 
and Varutta, when the sun has risen, with praises and 
offerings. 

Will Mitra, Yaruna, and Ary a man bestow favour on us 
and our kin ? May all be smooth and easy to us ! Protect 
us always with your blessings ! 


The ethic and divine character of Mitra and 
Yarmia breaks forth more clearly in the following 
hymn (vii. 65): 


When the sun has risen I call on you with hymns, Mitra 
and Vanina, full of holy strength; ye whose imperishable 
divinity is the oldest, moving on your way with knowledge of 
everything . 64 

For these two are the living spirits among the gods; they 
are the lords; do you make our fields fertile. May we come 
to you, Mitra and Varuna, where they nourish days and 
nights. 

They are the catchers 65 of the unrighteous, holding many 
nooses; they are hard to be overcome by a hostile mortal. 


64 The last sentence is doubtful. 

« Setu means binding. S&yana never explains it as bridge in the 
Ptigveda, though in the Tait. Br. ii. 4, 2, 6, it seems to have that 
meaning: & tantum agnir divyam tat&na; tvam nas tantui 
uta set.ur agne, tvam panthfi. bliavasi devayanaA 

In Itv. x. 67, 4 setu in the singular means prison , or keep: ‘ The 
cows which stand hidden in the prison of the unrighteous.’ Setu herein 
the same as asmanmayani nahanil, of the preceding verse, l n 
viii. G7, 8. setu h may be fetter, or he who fetters, viz. the enemy, the 
dasyu avrata, the dur&dhi. 

In ix. 73, 4, b etn, in the plural, may mean snares, or the catchers 
having hooks in their hands, or the fetters of Varu?aa. 

In vii. 84, 2, yau setribinA ara^ubhi^ sinitha^ must be 
translated by * Ye who bind with bonds not made of rope.’ 
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iass, Mitra and Yaruwa, on your way of rightet? 
:ross sin, as in a ship across the water. 

Now if we inquire who could originally be con¬ 
ceived as the father of all these correlative deities, we 
can easily understand that it must be some supreme 
power that is not itself involved in the diurnal revo¬ 
lutions of the world, such as the sky, for instance, 
conceived as the father of all things, or some still 
more abstract deity, like Pragrapati, the lord of 
creation, or Tv ashlar, the fashioner, or Savitar, 
the creator. Their mother, on the contrary, must be 
the representative of some place in which the twins 
meet, and from which they seem to spring together 
in their diurnal career. This place may be either the 
dawn or the gloaming, the sunrise or the sunset, the 
East or the West, only all these conceived not as 
mere abstractions, but as mysterious beings, as 
mothers, as powers containing within themselves the 
whole mystery of life and death brought thus visibly 
before the eyes of the thoughtful worshipper. The 
dawn, which to us is merely a beautiful sight, was 
to the early gazer and thinker the problem ot all 
problems. It was the unknown land from whence 
rose every day those bright emblems of a divine 
power which left in the mind of man the first im¬ 


pression and intimation of another world, of power 
above, of order and wisdom. What we simply call 
the sunrise, brought before their eyes every day the 
riddle of all riddles, the riddle of existence. The days 
of their life sprang from that dark abyss which every 
morning seemed instinct with light and life. Their 
youth, their manhood, their old age, all were to the 
Yedic bards the gift of that heavenly mother who ap- 
n. n n 



THE RIDDLE OP THE DAWN. 

I^ajted, bright, young, unchanged, immortal 

ning, wliile everything else seemed to grow olcl^ t(T 
change, and droop, and at last to set, never to return. 
It was there, in that bright chamber, that, as their 
poets said, mornings and days were spun, or, under 
a different image, where mornings and days were 
nourished (x. 37, 2; vii. 65, 2), where life or time 
was drawn out (i. 113, 16). It was there that the 
mortal wished to go to meet Mitra and Varuwa. 
The whole theogony and philosophy of the ancient 
world centred in the Dawn, the mother of the brierht 
gods, of the sun in his various aspects, of the morn, 
the day, the spring; herself the brilliant image and 
visage of immortality. 

It is of course impossible to enter fully into all the 
thoughts and feelings that passed through the minds 
of the early poets when they formed names for that far 
far East from whence even the early dawn, the sun, 
the day, their own life, seemed to spring. A new life 
flashed up every morning before their eyes, and the 
fresh breezes of the dawn reached them like greetings 
wafted across the golden threshold of the sky from 
the distant lands beyond the mountains, beyond the 
clouds, beyond the dawn, beyond e the immortal sea 
which brought us hither.’ The Dawn seemed to 
them to open golden gates for the sun to pass in 
triumph, and while those gates were open their eyes 
and their minds strove in their childish way to pierce 
beyond the limits of this finite world. That silent 
aspect awakened in the human mind the conception 
of the Infinite, the Immortal, the Divine, and the 
names of dawn became naturally the names of higher 
powers. Sarawyu, the Dawn, was called the 
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)oi Day and Night, tlie mother of Extra anL 
ia ? divine representatives of light and dark¬ 
ness ; the mother of all the bright gods (i. 113, 19) ; 
the face of Aditi (i. 113, 19). 66 Now, whatever* the 
etymological meaning of Aditi, 67 it is clear that she 
is connected with the Dawn—that she represents 
that which is beyond the Dawn, and that she was 
raised into an emblem of the Divine and the Infinite. 
Aditi is called the nabhir amritasyo, umbilicus 
immortalitatis , the cord that connects the immortal 
and the mortal. Thus the poet exclaims (i. 24, 1): 
c Who will give us back to the great Aditi (to the 
Dawn, or rather to her from whom we came), that 
I may see father and mother? 5 Aditya, literally 
the son of Aditi, became the name, not only of the 
sun, but of a class of seven 68 gods, and of gods in 
general. Ev. x. 63, 2: c You gods who are bom of 
Aditi, from the water, who are born of the earth, 
hear my calling here. 5 As everything came from 
Aditi, she is called not only the mother of Mitra, 
Yarmia, Aryaman, and of the Adityas, but like¬ 
wise, in a promiscuous way, the mother of the 
Hu dr as (storms), the daughter of the Vasus, the 
sister of the Adityas. 69 ‘Aditi is the sky, 70 Aditi 
the air, Aditi is mother, father, son; all the gods 
are Aditi, and the five tribes; Aditi is what is 


Cj Rv. viii. 25, 3: t£m&t£— mahi ?a< 7 &na aditi A. Cf. viii. 101, 
15; vi. 67, 4. 

Buehtlingk and Roth derive aditi from a and diti, and diti 
from d& or do, to cut; hence literally the Infinite. This is doubtful, 
but I know no better etymology. See Rigvoda-Sanhit&, translated 
by M. j\L, vol. i. p. 230. 

Rv. ix. 114, 3: DerA^ Adity^/* sapta. 

69 Rv. viii. 101, 15. ’o Cf. Rv. x. 63, 3. 
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In later 



'grt 1 , Aditi what will be born.’ 71 
e is tlie mother of all the gods.' 2 
In an ‘Essay on Comparative Mythology,’ published 
in the ‘ Oxford Essays’ of 1S56, I collected a number 
of legends 73 which were told originally of the Dawn. 
Not one of the interpretations there proposed has 
ever, as far as I am aware, been controverted by 
facts or arguments. The difficulties pointed out 
by scholars such as Gurtms and Sonne, I hope I 
have removed by a fuller statement ot my views. 
The difficulty which I myself have most keenly felt is 
the monotonous character of the Dawn and Sun 
legends. ‘ Is everything the Dawn ? Is everything 
the Sun? This question I had asked myself many 
times before it was addressed to me by others. 
Whether, by the remarks on the prominent position 
occupied by the Dawn in the involuntary philosophy 
of the ancient world, I have succeeded in partially 
removing that objection, I cannot tell, but I am 
bound to say that my own researches lead me again 
and again to the Dawn and the Sun as the chief 


burden of the myths of the Aryan race. 

I will add but one more instance to-day, before 
I return to the myth of Saranyu. We saw how 
many names of different deities were taken from one 
and the same root, dyu or div. I believe that 
the root ah, 7,1 which yielded in Sanskrit Ahan& 


71 Rv. i. 89, 10. 72 See Boehtlingk and Roth, s.v. 

78 Eos and Tithonos; Kephalos, Prokris, and Eos; Daphne and 
Apollo; TJrvasi and Pururavaa; Orpheus and Eurydice; Chans 
and Eros. 

74 The root ah is connected with root dah, from which Daphne 
(cf. as, from which asru, and das, from which SaKpv). Curtius naen 
tiona the Thessalian form, tiavxvy for ( Griech. Et. ii. 68.) 1 9 
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ATHhiNfi, THE DAWN. 

nya, i.e. Ahny a), the Dawn, alian and ahaV 
%{supplied likewise the germ of Athene . First, as 
to letters, , it is known that Sanskrit h is frequently 
the neutral exponent of guttural, dental, and labial 
soft aspirates. H is guttural, as in arh and argh, 
ranh and rangh, mall and magh. It is dental, 
as in vrili and v?*idh, nah and naddha, saha and 
sadha, hita instead of dhita, hi (imperative) and 
dhi. It is labial, as grab and grabh, nah and 
nabhi, luh and lubh. Restricting our observation 
to the interchange of h and dh, or vice versa , we find, 
first, in Greek dialects, variations such as ornichos 
and dmithos , ichma and ithmaJ 6 Secondly, the root 
ghar or liar, which, in Sanskrit, gives us g harm a, 
heat, is certainly the Greek ther , which gives us 
thermdsy warm. 77 If it be objected that this would 
only prove the change of Sanskrit h into Greek $ as 
an initial, not as a final, we can appeal to Sanskrit 
guh, to hide, Greek heutlio; possibly to' Sanskrit 


admits my explanation of the myth of DaplinS as the dawn, but ho says, 

‘ If we could but see why tho dawn is changed into a laurel! Is it not 
from mere homonymy? Tho dawn was called Sacpioi, tho burning, so 
was the laurel, as wood that burns easily; the two, as usual, were sup¬ 
posed to be one. See Efym. M. p. 250, 20; fcnxpA' ^Kavorroit 
Ilesych. Zavarov &\ov U<pv7]s (1. efaawrroy £vhov, Sd<pv7)v, 

Ahrens, Dial. Grate. ii. 532). Legerlotz, in Kuhn’s Zcitschrift, vii. 292. 

» Is Aahilleus the mortal solar hero, Aharyu? The change of r 
into 1 begins in the Sanskrit Ahaly A who is explained by Ku mAr i l a 
as the goddess of night, beloved and destroyed by I n dr a. (See M. M. s 
History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 530.) As Indra is called ahalj Ayai 
#Ara£, it is more likely that she was meant for tho dawn. LeuJce, the 
island of the blessed, the abode of heroes after their death, is called 
Achillea . Schol. Find, Nem. 4,49. Jacobi, Mythdogic, p. 12. Elysium 
in the West. (Gerhard, Griech. Mythologie , 581) is the same as Leuke. 
Achaios might be Ahasya, but Achivus points in another direction.' 

78 Cf. Mehlhorn, Griech. GrammatiJc , p. 111. 

77 See Curtius, Grier!.is he Etymologic , ii. 79. 
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S/to remove, Greek lath. 76 In tlie same ma:__ 

the root ah, which in Greek would regulai’ly 
appear as ach, might likewise there have assumed the 
form ath. As to the termination, it is the same 
which we find in Selene, the Sanskrit ana. Athene, 
therefore, as far as letters go, would correspond to a 
Sanskrit Ah an a, which is but a slightly differing 
variety of Ahana, 79 a recognised name of the dawn 
in the Ye da. 


What, then, does Athene share in common with the 
Dawn? The Dawn is the daughter of Dyu, Athene, 
the daughter of Zeus. Homer knows of no mother 
of Athene, nor does the Yeda mention the name of a 
mother of the Dawn, though her parents are spoken of 
in the dual (i. 123, 5). 

The extraordinary birth of Athene, though post- 
Homeric, is no doubt of ancient date, for it seems no 
more than the Greek rendering of the Sanskrit phrase 
that Us has, the Dawn, sprang from the head of 
Dyu, the murdha diva/i, the East, the forehead of 
the sky. In Rome she was called Capta, i.e. Capita, 
head-goddess, in Messene Koryphasia, in Argos 
Akria. 80 One of the principal features of the Dawn 
in the Yeda is her waking first (i. 123, 2), and her 
rousing men from their slumber. In Greece, the 
cock, the bird of the morning, is next to the owl, the 
bird of Athene . If Athene is the virgin goddess, so is 
Ushas, the dawn, yuvati/t, the young maid. 


78 Schleicher, Compendium, § 125, and p. 711. Raumer, Gesammdtc 
Sprachwisscnschaftliche Sckriftqn, p. 84. 

79 On changes like ana and &na, see Kuhn, Hcrabkunft dcs Feucrs> 
p. 28. 

R0 Gerhard, Griechische Mythologie , § 253, 3 h. Preller, Romischc 
Myikologic , p. 260, n. 




athen£, the dawn. 

/sa tanva, with spotless body. From anotta 
o? view, however, husbands have been allotted 
both to Athene and to Us has, though more readily 
to the Indian than to the Greek goddess. 81 How 
Athene , being the dawn, should have become the 
goddess of wisdom, we can best learn from the 
Veda. In Sanskrit, budh means to -wake and to 
know ; 82 hence the goddess who caused people to wake 
was involuntarily conceived as the goddess who caused 
people to know. Thus it is said that she drives aw r ay 
darkness, and that through her those who see little 
may see far and wide (i. 113, 5). ‘We have crossed 
the frontier of this darkness, 5 we read; ‘ the dawn 
shining forth gives light 5 (i. 92, 6). But light 
(vayuna) has again a double meaning, and means 
knowledge much more frequently and distinctly than 
light. In the same hymn (i. 92, 9) we read: 



Lighting up all the worlds, the Dawn, the eastern, the seer, 
shines fu* and wide; waking every mortal to walk about, she 
received praise from every thinker. 

Here the germs of Athene are visible enough. That 
she grew into something very different from the 
Indian Ushas, when once worshipped as their tute¬ 
lary deity by the people of the Morning-city of 
Attica, needs no remark. But though we ought 
carefully to watch any other tributary that enters 
into the later growth of the bright heaven-sprung 
goddess, we need not look, I believe, for any other 
spring-head than the forehead of the sky, or Zeus. 


61 Gerhard, Gricckische Mythologie, § 267, 3. 

82 Iiv. i. 29, 4: sasantu ty Lh ar&tayaA bddkantu sura 
r Ataya^. 
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rious it is that in the mythology of Jwjt 
inerva , who was identified with Athene\ should 
from the beginning have assumed a name apparently 
expressive of the intellectual rather than the physical 
character of the Dawn-goddess. Minerva , or Me - 
nerva 33 is clearly connected with mens , the Greek 
memos , the Sanskrit man as, mind; and as the Sans¬ 
krit sir as, Greek her as, horn, appears in Latin 
cervus , so Sanskrit man as, Greek menos , in Latin 
Menerva . But it should he considered that mane in 
Latin is the morning, Mania , an old name of the 
mother of the Lares ; 84 that mcinare is specially used 
of the rising sun; 85 and that Matuta , not to mention 
other words of the same kin, is the Dawn. 86 From 
this it would appear that in Latin the root man , 
which in the other Aryan languages is best known 
in the sense of thinking, was at a very early time 
put aside, like the Sanskrit budh, to express the 
revived consciousness of the whole of nature at the 
approach of the light of the morning; unless there 
was another totally distinct root, peculiar to Latin, 
expressive of that idea. The two ideas certainly seein 
to hang closely together; the only difficulty being 
to find out whether ‘wide awake 5 led on to ‘know¬ 
ing, 5 or vice versa. Anyhow I am inclined to admit 
in the name of Minerva some recollection of the idea 
expressed in Matuta , and even in promenervare, used 


83 Preller, liomische Mijthologie , p. 258. 

81 Varro, L. L. 9 y 38, § 61, cd. Miiller. 

85 * Manat dies ab oriente.’ Varro, L. L. 6, 2, 52, § 4. * Manare 

solem antiqni dicebant, qnum solis orientis radii splendorem jaeereccepis- 
sont.’ Festus, p. 158, ed. Muller. 

In Oscan the Maato-s seem to be matutinal deities. Grassraan, in 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrifty xvi. 118. 



OETYGIA, THE DAWN. 

^■Carmen saliare 87 in tlie sense of to admonish,; 
d suspect a relic of the original power of rousing. 
The tradition which makes Apollo the son of 


Athene, 88 though apparently modern and not widely 
spread, is yet by no means irrational, if we take 


Apollo as the sun-god rising from the brightness of 
the Dawn. Dawn and Night frequently exchange 
places, and though the original conception of the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis was no doubt that they 
were both children of the night, Let6 or Latona , yet 
even then the place or the island in which they are 
fabled to have been born is Ortygia , afterwards called 
Delos , or Delos , afterwards called Ortygia , or both 
Ortygia and Delos. 89 Now Delos is simply the bright 
island; but Ortygia , though localised afterwards in 
different places, 90 is the dawn, or the dawn-land. 
Ortygia is derived from ortyx , a quail. The quail in 
Sanskrit is called vartika, i.e. the returning bird, 
one of the first birds that return w T ith the return of 
spring. The same name, Vartika, is given in the 
Veda to one of the many beings delivered or revived 
by the Asvins, i.e. by day and night; and I believe 
Vartika, the returning, is again one of the many 
names of the Dawn. The story told of her is very 
short. ‘ She was swallowed, but she was delivered 
by the Asvins’ (i. 112, 8). ‘ She was delivered by 

them from the mouth of the wolf’ (i. 117, G; 116, 
14 ; x. 39, 13). ‘ She was delivered by the Asvins 

from agony ’ (i. 118, 8). All these are but legendary 


87 Festus, p. 205. Paul. Diac. p. 123: ‘Minerva dicta quod bene 
moneat/ 

88 Gerhard, l. c , § 267, 3. 89 Jacobi, p. 574, n. 

60 Gerhard, Griechischc Mythologic , § 335, 2. 
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titions of tlie old saying, 6 the Dawn or the 
monies , 5 c the quail is swallowed by the wolf , 5 ‘ the 
quail has been delivered from the mouth of the wolf.’ 
Hence Ortygia , the quail-land, the East, c the glorious 
birth , 5 where Leto was delivered of her solar twins, 
and Ortygia , a name given to Artemis , the daughter 
of Leto , as born in the East. 

The Dawn, or rather the mother of the Dawn, and 
of all the bright visions that follow in her train, took 
naturally a far more prominent place in the religious 
ideas of the young world than she who was called 
her sister, the gloaming, or the evening, the end of 
the day, the approach of darkness, of cold, and, it 
may be, of death. In the dawn there lay all the 
charms of a beginning and of youth, and, from one 
point of view, even the night might be looked upon 
as the offspring of the dawn, as the twin of the day. 
As the bright child waned, the dark child grew; as 
the dark flew away, the bright returned; both were 
born of the same mother—both seem to have 
emerged together from the brilliant womb of the 
East. It was impossible to draw an exact line, and 
to say where the day began and where it ended, or 
where the night began and where it ended. When 
the light enters into the darkness, as the Brahmans 
said, then the one twin appears; when the darkness 
enters the light, then the other twin follows. ‘ The 
twins come and go , 5 this was all the ancient poets 
had to say of the racing hours of day and night; it 
was the last word they could find, and, like many a 
good word of old, this too followed the fate of all 
living speech; it became a formula, a saw, a myth. 

We know who was the mother of the twins 3 it 




THE TWINS. 

Le dawn, who dies in giving birth to morning I , 
ening; or, if we adopt the view of Yaska, it 
the night, who disappears when the new couple 
is born. She may be called by all the names of the 
dawn, and even the names of the night might express 
one side of her character. Near her is the stand 
from whence the horses of the sun start on their 
diurnal journey; 91 near her is the stable which holds 
the cows, i.e. the bright days following one after 
the other like droves of cattle, driven out by the Sun 
every morning to their pastimes, carried off by rob¬ 
bers every night to them gloomy cave, but only to 
be surrendered by them again and again, after the 
uever-doubtful battle of the early twilight. 

As the Dawn has many names, so her offspring too 
is polyonymous $ and as her most general name is 
that of Yamasu/i, 92 or Twin-mother, so the most 
general name of her offspring too is Yamau, the 
twins. Now we have seen these twins as males, the 
Asvins, Indra and Agni, Mitra and Varu?ia. 

But we have also seen how the same powers might be 
conceived as female, as day and night, and thus we 
find them represented not only as sisters, but as 
twin sisters. For instance, Rv. iii. 55, 11: 


The two twin sisters 93 have made their bodies to differ; 
one of them is brilliant, the other dark: though the dark one 


01 Hence, I believe, the myth of Asvattha, originally horse-stand, 
then confounded with asvafctha, ficus religiosa. See, however, Kuhn 
Zcitschrift , i. p. 467. 

9 " Rv. iii. 39, 3: Yamasu£ yamau yamalau sfit-a iti yamasur 
usho‘bhim&nini devatA S& yam& yamal&v AsvinAv atro- 
sha^k&le *suta. 

93 Yamy£, a dual in the feminine; cf. v. 47, 5. 
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the bright are two sisters, the great divinity of th 
one. 



By a mere turn of tlie mythological kaleidoscope, 
these two sisters, day and night, instead of being the 
twin children of the dawn, appear in another poem 
as the two mothers of the sun. Ev. iii. 55, 6 : 

This child which went to sleep in the West walks now 
alone, having two mothers, but not led by them ; these are the 
works of Mitra and Yaruwa, but the great divinity of the 
gods is one. 

In another hymn, again, the two, the twins, born 
here and there (i he ha fir ate), who cany the child, are 
said to be different from his mother (v. 47, 5), and in 
another place one of the two seems to be called the 
daughter of the other (iii. 55, 12). 

We need not wonder, therefore, that the same two 
beings, whatever we like to call them, were sometimes 
represented as male and female, as brother and sister, 
and again as twin-brother and twin-sister. In that 
mythological dialect the day would be the twin- 
brother, Yam a, the night, the twin-sister, Yami: 
and thus we have anived at last at a solution of the 
myth which we wished to explain. A number of 
expressions had sprung up, such as ‘ the twin-mother,’ 
i. e. the Dawn; ‘the twins,’ i. e. Day and Night; 

‘ the horse-children,’ or ‘ horsemen,’ i. e. Morning 
and Evening; ‘ Sarawyu is wedded by Yivasvat,’ 
i.e. the Dawn embraces the sky; ‘Sarawyu has 
left her twins behind,’ i.e. the Dawn has disappeared, 
it is day; ‘Yivasvat takes his second wife,’ i.e. the 
the sun sets in the evening twilight; ‘ the horse runs 
after the mare,’ i. e. the sun has set. Put these 
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sgether, and the story, as told in tlie hymiN 
JonpiC/i^igveda, is finished. The hymn does not 
lucie to Manu as the son of Savarwa, it only 
calls the second wife ofVivasvat by that name, 
meaning thereby no more than what the word im¬ 
plies, a wife similar to his first wife, as the gloaming 
is similar to the dawn. The fable of Manu is pro¬ 
bably of a later date. For some reason or other, 
Manu, the mythic ancestor of the race of man, was 
called Sdvar?ii, meaning, possibly, the Manu of 
all colours, i. e. of all tribes or castes. The name 
may have reminded the Brahmans of Savarua, the 
second wife of Vivas vat, and as Manu was called 
Vaivasvata, the worshipper, afterwards the son, of 
Vivas vat, the Manu S&varwi was naturally taken 
as the son of Savarwa. This, however, I only give 
as a guess till some more plausible explanation of 
the name and myth of Manu S&varwi can be sug¬ 


gested. 

But it will be necessary to follow still further the 
history of Tama, the twin, properly so called. In 
the passage examined before, Sarawyu is simply 
called the mother of Yam a, i. e. the mother of the 
twin, but his twin-sister, Yami, is not mentioned. 
Vet Yami, too, was well known in the Veda, and 
there is a curious dialogue between her and her 
brother, where she (the night) implores her brother 
(the day) to make her his wife, and where he de¬ 
clines her offer because, as he says, ‘ they have called 
it sin that a brother should marry his sister (x. 


10 , 12 ). 

The question now arises whether Y am a, meaning 
originally twin, could ever be used by itself as the 





YAM A, THE TWIN. 

me of a deity? We may speak of twins ; and 
saw how, in the liymns of the Ye da, several correla¬ 
tive deities are spoken of as twins ; but can we speak 
of a twin, and give that name to an independent 
deity, worshipped without any reference to its com¬ 
plementary deity ? The six seasons, each consisting 
of two months, are called the six twins (Ev. i. 164, 
15); but no single month could properly be called 
the twin. 94 

Nothing can be clearer than such passages as x. 8.4: 

Them, O Yasu (sun), comest first at every dawn! thou 
wast the divider of the two twins, i.e. of day and night, of 
morning and evening, of light and darkness, of Indra and 
Agni, &c. 


Let us now look to a verse (Ev. i. 66, 4) where 
Yam a by itself is supposed to mean the twin, and 
more particularly Agni. The whole hymn is ad¬ 
dressed to Agni, fire, or light, in his most general 
character. I translate literally: 


Like an army let loose, he wields his force, like the flame- 
pointed arrow of the shooter. Yam a is born, Yam a will be 
born, the lover of the girls, the husband of the wives. 


This verse, as is easily seen, is full of allusions, 
intelligible to those who listened to the poets, but to 
us perfect riddles, to be solved only by a comparison 
of similar passages, if such passages can be found- 
Now, first of all, I do not take Yam a as a name of 
Agni, or as a proper napie at all. But recollecting 
the twin ship of Agni and Indra, as representatives 
of day and night, I translate : 

(One) twin is born, (another) twin will be born,’ i.e. Agni, 


84 As to yamau and yam&A, sec Itv. x. 117, 9; v. 57, 4; x. 13, 2. 
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the hymn is addressed, is born, the morning hj^s- 
;_ajypekred; his twin, or, if you like, his other self, the evening, 
will be born. 


The next words, ‘ the lover of the girls, 5 ‘ the hus¬ 
band of the wives, 5 contain, I believe, a mere repeti¬ 
tion of the first hemistich. The light of the morning, 
or the rising sun, is called the lover of the girls, 
these girls being the dawns, from among whom he 
rises. Thus (i. 152, 4) it is said: 

We see him coming forth, the lover of the girls , 95 the un¬ 
conquerable. 

Rv. i. 163, 8, the sun-horse, or the sun as horse, 
is addressed: 

After thee there is the chariot; after thee, Ar van, the man; 
after thee, the cows ; after thee, the host of the girls. 

Here the cows and the girls are in reality but two 
representations of the same thing—the bright days, 
the smiling dawns. 

Rv. ii. 15, 7, we read of Paravri#, a name which, 
like Zy a van a 96 and other names, is but a mask of 
the sun returning in the morning after his decline in 
the evening : 

He (the old sun), knowing the hiding-place of the girls, 
rose up manifest, he the escaper ; the lame (sun) walked, the 
blind (sun) satv; Indra achieved this when fired with 
Soma. 

The hiding-place of the girls is the hiding-place of 
the cows, the East, the home of the ever-youthful 

05 S Ay ana rightly explains kanin&ra by ushas&m. 

Ba Ini. 116, 10, it is said that the Alvins restored the old iLyavana 
to be again the husband of the girls. 
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; and to say tliat the lover of the 
is only a new expression for ‘ the twin is born/ 
Lover (g&r&h), by itself, too, is used for the rising 


sun: 


Eigveda, vii. 9, 1 : The lover woke from the lap of the 
Dawn. 

Eigveda, i. 92, 11 : The wife (Dawn) shines with the 
light of the lover. 

What, then, is the meaning* of ‘ the husband of the 
wives ? ’ Though this is more doubtful, I think it 
not unlikely that it was meant originally for the 
evening sun, as surrounded by the splendours of the 
gloaming, as it were by a more serene repetition of 
the dawn. The Dawn herself is likewise called the 
wife (iv. 52, 1); but the expression ‘ husband of the 
wives * is in another passage clearly applied to the 
sinking sun. Ev. ix. 86, 32: ‘The husband of the 
wives approaches the end/ 98 If this be the right 
interpretation, c the husband of the wives 5 would be 
the same as c the twin that is to be bornand the 
whole verse would thus receive a consistent mean¬ 
ing: 

One twin is born (the rising sun, or the morning), another 
twin will be born (the setting sun, or the evening); the lover 
of the girls (the young sun), the husband of the wives * (the 
old sun). 99 


97 Pushan is called the lover of his sister, the husband of his mother 
(vi. 65, 4 and 6; x. 3, 3: svas&ram ghrkk abhi eti pa$&£t). 

98 Nishkrita, according to B. K., a rendezvous; but in our passage, 
the original meaning, to be undone, seems more appropriate. 

09 The following translations of this one line, proposed by different 
scholars, will give an idea of the difficulty of Vedic interpretation : 

Rosen: * Sociatse utique Agni sunt omnes res natse, sociatae illi sunt 
naiiciturae, Agnis est pronubus puellarum, maritus uxorum.’ 
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is, as far as I know, no other passage in th 
where Yam a, used by itself in the sense" 
twin, has been supposed to apply to Agni or the 
sun. But there are several passages, particularly in 
the last book, in which Yama occurs as the name of 
a single deity. He is called king (x. 14, 1); the de¬ 
parted acknowledge him as king (x. 16, 9). He is 
together with the Pi tars, the fathers (x. 14,4), with 
the Angiras (x. 14, 3), the Atharvans, Bhrigus 
(x. 14 6), the VasishfAas (x. 15, 8). He is called 
the son of Vivasvat (x. 14, 5), and an immortal son 
of Yama is mentioned (i. 83, 5). Soma is ottered 
to him at sacrifices (x. 14, 13), and the departed 
fathers will see Yama, together with Varuwa (x. 
14, 7), and they will feast with the two kings (x. 
14, 10). The king of the departed, Yama, is like¬ 
wise the god of death (x. 165, 4), 100 and two dogs are 
mentioned who go about among men as his messen¬ 
gers (x. 14, 12). Yama, however, as well as his 
dogs, is likewise asked to bestow life, which origin¬ 
ally could have been no more than to spare life 
(x.* 14, 14; 14, 12). 

Is it possible to discover in this Y am a, the god 
of the departed, one of the twins ? I confess it 
seems a most forced and artificial designation; and 

LangJois: ‘ Jumeau du pass6, jumeau de l’avenir, il est le fiance des 
filles, et Tepoiix des femmes/ 

Wilson: « Agni, ns Yama, is all that is bom; as Yama. all that 
will be born: he is the lover of maidens, the husband of wi\ es. 

Kuhn : « The twin (Agni) is he who is born ; the twin is what is to 
be born. . ., 

Benfcy: • A bom lord, he rules over births; the suitor of maidens, 

the husband of wives/ , 

100 Rv. i. 38, 5. The expression, ‘the path of Yama, may be used 

in an auspicious or inauspicious sense. 
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hould much prefer to derive this Yama 
"jam, to control. Yet his father is Vivas vat, and the 
father of the twins was likewise Vivas vat. Shall we 
ascribe to Vivas vat three sons, two called the twins, 
Yam an, and another called Yama, the ruler? It is 
possible, yet it is hardly credible; and I believe it is 
better to learn to walk in the strange footsteps of an¬ 
cient speech, however awkward they may seem at first. 
Let us imagine, then, as well as we can, that Yama, 
twin, was used as the name of the everting, or the 
setting sun, and we shall be able perhaps to under¬ 
stand how in the end Yama came to be the king of 
the departed and the god of death. 

As the East was to the early thinkers the source of 
life, the West was to them Nirriti, the exodus , the 
land of death. The sun, conceived as setting or dying 
every day, was the first who had trodden the path of 
life from East to West—the first mortal—the first to 
show us the way when our course is run, and our sun 
sets in .the far West. Thither the fathers followed 
Yama; there they sit with him rejoicing, and thither 
we too shall go when his messengers (day and night, 
see p. 522) have found us out. These are natural 
feelings and intelligible thoughts. The question is, 
Were they the thoughts and feelings that passed 
through the minds of our forefathers when they 
changed Yama, the twin-sun, the setting sun, into 
the ruler of the departed and the god of death ? 

That Yama’s character is solar, might be guessed 
from his being called the son ofVivasvat. Vivas- 
vat, like Yama, is sometimes considered as sending 
death. Rigveda, viii. G7, 20: 'May the shaft of 
Vivasvat, O Aditya, the poisoned arrow, not strike 
us before we are old ! 9 
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iflora is said to have crossed,the rapid waters, 
/shown the way to many, to have first known P 
path on which our fathers crossed over (x. 14, 1 
and 2). In a hymn addressed to the sun-horse, it is 
said that c Yama brought the horse, Trita harnessed 
him, Indr a first sat on him, the G and liar va took 
hold of his rein. And, immediately after, the horse is 
said to be Yama, Aditya, and Trita (i. 163, 2 and 
3). Again, of the three heavens, two are said to be¬ 
long to Savitaiv one to Yama (i. 35, 6 ). Yama is 
spoken of as if admitted to the company of the gods 
(x. 135, 1 ). His own seat is called the house of the 
gods (x. 135, 7) ; and these words follow immediately 
on a verse in which it is said: ‘ The abyss is stretched 
out in the East, the out-going is in the West -. 5101 

These indications, though fragmentary, are suffi¬ 
cient to show that the character of Yama, such as 
we find it in the last book of the Eigveda, might 
well have been suggested by the setting sun, per¬ 
sonified as the leader of the human race, as himself 
a mortal, yet as a king, as the ruler of the departed, 
as worshipped with the fathers, as the first witness 
of an immortality to be enjoyed by the fathers, simi¬ 
lar to the immortality enjoyed by the gods themselves. 
That the king of the departed should gradually have 
assumed the character of the god of death, requires 
no explanation. This, however, is the latest phase 
of Yama, and one that in the early portions of the 
Yeda belongs to Yaruna, himself, as we saw before, 
like Yama, one of the twins. 

The mother of all the heavenly powers we have just 

101 Other passages to he consulted, Rv. i. 116, 2; vii. 33, 9; ix. 68, 
3, 5; x. 12, G; 13, 2 ; 13, 4 ; 53, 3; 64, 3; 123, 6. 
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ined, is the Dawn with her many names, ttoX. 
miai-cov fzopcf>rj pia, Aditi, the mother of the gods, or 
Apya yosha, the water-wife, Sara?iyu, the running 
light, Ah an a, the bright, A r g uni, the brilliant, 
Urvasi, the wide, &c. Beyond the Dawn, however, 
another infinite power was suspected, for which 
neither the language of the Yedic Bis his, nor that 
of any other poets or prophets, has yet suggested a 
fitting name. 

If, then, as I have little doubt, the Greek Erinys is 
the same word as the Sanskrit Sara?iyu, 102 it is easy 
to see how, starting from a common thought, each 
deity assumed its peculiar aspect in India and in 
Greece. The Night was conceived by Hesiod as the 
mother of War, Strife, and Fraud, but she is like¬ 
wise called the mother of Nemesis, or Vengeance. 103 
JEschylus calls the Erinyes the daughters of Night, 
and we saw before a passage from the Veda (vii. 
01, 5) where the Druh’s, the mischievous powers of 
Night, were said to follow the sins of man. c The 
Dawn will find you out 5 was a saying but slightly 
tainted by mythology. c The Erinyes will haunt you * 
was a saying which not even Homer would have un¬ 
derstood in its etymological sense. If the name of 
Erinys is sometimes applied to Demeter , 104 this is be¬ 
cause Deo'was Dyavd, and Demeter, Dyava matar, 
the Dawn, the mother, 105 corresponding to Dyaush 
pitar, the sky, the father. Erinys Demcter , like 


102 The loss of the initial aspirate is exceptional, but, as such, con¬ 
firmed by well-known analogies. See Curtius, Griechische Etymologic , 
ii. 253 ; i. 309. 

103 M. M.’s Essay on Comparative Mythology , p. 40. 

104 Pausanias, viii. 25; Kuhn, l. c. i. 152. 

lc5 See Pott, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift , ri. p. 118, n. 




SOLAR THEORY. 

r u, was changed into a mare, she was f( 
by Poseidon , as a horse, and two children - 
ire born, a daughter (. Despoina ), and Areion . 
Poseidon , if he expressed the sun rising from the 
sea, would approach, to Yaruna, who, in one pas¬ 
sage of the Yeda, was called the father of the horse 
or of Yam a. 

And now, after having explained the myth of 
Sarawyu, of her father, her husband, and her 
children, in w T hat I think its original sense, it re¬ 
mains to state, in a few words, the opinions of other 
scholars who have analysed the same myth before, 
and have arrived at different conceptions of its 
original import. -It will not be necessary to enter 
upon a detailed refutation of these views, as the 
principal difference between these and my own theory 
arises from the different points which we have chosen 
in order to command a view into the distant regions 
of mythological thought. I look upon the sunrise 
and sunset, on the daily return of day and night, 
on the battle between light and darkness, on the 
whole solar drama in all its details that is acted 
every day, every month, every year, in heaven and 
in earth, as the principal subject of early mythology. 
I consider that the very idea of divine powers sprang 
from the wonderment with which the forefathers of 



the Aryan family stared at the bright (deva) powers 
that came and went no one knew whence or whither, 
that never failed, never faded, never died, and were 
called immortal, i.e. unfading, as compared with the 
feeble and decaying race of man. I consider the 
regular recurrence of phenomena an almost indis¬ 
pensable condition of their being raised, through the 
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trms of mythological phraseology, to the vak 
^jMimortals, and I give a proportionately small space 
to meteorological phenomena, such as clouds, thunder, 
and lightning, which, although causing;for a time a 
violent commotion in nature and in the heart of man, 
would not be ranked together with the immortal 
bright beings, but would rather be classed either as 
their subjects or as their enemies. It is the sky that 
gathers the clouds, it is tlje sky that thunders, it is 
the sky that rains; and the battle that takes place 
between the dark clouds and the bright sun, which 
for a time is covered by them, is but an irregular 
repetition of that more momentous struggle which 
takes place every day between the darkness of the 
night and the refreshing light of the morning. 

Quite opposed to this, the solar theory, is that pro¬ 
posed by Professor Kuhn, and adopted by the most 
eminent mythologians of Germany, which may be 
called the meteorological'theory. This has been well 
sketched by Mr. Kelly in his * Indo-European Tra¬ 
dition and Folk-lore. 5 


Clouds (he writes), storms, rains, lightning, and thunder, 
were the spectacles that above all others impressed the im¬ 
agination of the early Aryans, and busied it most in finding 
terrestrial objects to compare with their ever-varying aspect. 
The beholders were at home on the earth, and the things of 
the earth were comparatively familiar to them; even the 
coming and going of the celestial luminaries might often be 
regarded by them with the more composure because of their 
regularity ; but they could never surcease to feel the liveliest 
interest in those wonderful meteoric changes, so lawless and 
mysterious in their visitations, which wrought such immediate 
and palpable effects, for good or ill, upon the lives and fortunes 
of the beholders. Hence these phenomena were noted and 
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I with a watchfulness and wealth of imagery whiclr 
l the principal groundwork of all the Indo-European 
riogies and superstitions. 

Professor Schwartz, in his excellent essays on 
Mythology , 106 ranges himself determinately on the 
same side: 


iCT 

mean * 


If, in opposition to the principles which I have carried out 
in my book, 1 0n the Origin of Mythology/ it has been re¬ 
marked that in the development of the ideas of the Divine in 
myths, I gave too much prominence to the phenomena of the 
wind and thunderstorms, neglecting the sun, the following re¬ 
searches will confirm what I indicated before, that originally 
the sun was conceived implicitly as a mere accident in the 
heavenly scenery, and assumed importance only in a more 
advanced state in the contemplation ot nature and the forma¬ 
tion of myths. 


These two views are as diametrically opposed as 
two views of the same subject can possibly be. The 
one, the solar theory, looks to the regular daily revo¬ 
lutions in heaven and earth as the material out of 
which the variegated web of the religious mythology 
of the Aryans was woven, admitting only an inter- 
spersion here and there of the more violent aspects 
of storms, thunder and lightning ; the other, the me¬ 
teoric theory, looks upon clouds and storms and other 
convulsive aspects of nature as causing the deepest 
and most lasting impression on the minds of those 
early observers w r ho had ceased to wonder at the 
regular movements of the heavenly bodies, and could 
only perceive a divine presence in the great strong 
wind, the earthquake, or the fire. 

In accordance with this latter view, we saw that 

106 Der keutige Vclksglaube tind das altc Hcidcnthum , 1S62 (p. vii.). 
Dcr Ursprung dvr Myihclogk , I860. 
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^ft’rofessor Eotli explained Sarauyu as tlie 
storm-cloud soaring in space in the beginning 
"things, and that he took Vivas vat for the light of 
heaven . 107 Explaining the second couple of twins 
first, he took them, the Asvins, to be the first 
bringers of light, preceding the dawn (but who are 
they?), while he discovered in the first couple, simply 
called Tama, the twin-brother, and Yarn!, the 
twin-sister, the first created couple, man and woman, 
produced by the union of the damp vapour of the 
cloud and the heavenly light. After their birth he 
imagines that a new order of things began, and that 
hence, their mother—the chaotic, storm-tossed twi¬ 
light—was said to have vanished. Without laying 
much stress on the fact that, according to the Rig- 
veda, S a r a a, y u became first the mother of Yama, 
then vanished, then bare the Asvins, and finally 
left both couples of children, it must be observed that 
there is not a single word 108 in the Rigveda pointing 
to Yama and Yami as the first couple of mortals— 
as the - Indian Adam and Eve—or representing the 
first creation of man as taking place by the union of 
vapour and light. If Yama had been the first 
created of men, surely the old Vedic poets, in speak¬ 
ing of him, could not have passed this over in silence. 
Nor is Tima, in the Avesta, represented as the first 
rnn/n or as the father of mankind . 109 He is one of the 

107 Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgejildndiscken Gesellschaft , iv. p. 425. 

103 In the Atharva Veda, 18, 3, 13, an important passage,‘yo ma- 
mdra prathamo marty&n&m’ was pointed out by Kuhn in Roth’s 
Xir. p. 138. See also Haug, Essays, p. 234. 

109 Spiegel, iran, p. 245. * According to one account, the happiness 

of Jima’s reign came to an end through his pride and untruthfulness. 
According to the earlier traditions of the Avesta, Jima does not die, but, 
when evil and misery begin to prevail on earth, retires to a smaller space, 
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ig s, and Iiis reign represents the i 
happiness, when there was as yet 
illness nor death, neither heat nor cold; bnt no more. 
The tracing of the further development of Yima in 
Persia was one of the last and one of the most 
brilliant discoveries of Eugene Bumouf. In his 
article, ‘ Sur le Dieu Homa/ published in the ‘ Jour¬ 
nal asiatique,’ he opened this entirely new mine for 
researches into the ancient state of religion and tra¬ 
dition, common to the Aryans before their schism. 
He showed that three of the most famous names in 
the epic poetry of the later Persians, Jemshid , Feri¬ 
dun , and Garshasp , can be traced back to three 
heroes mentioned in the Zend-Avesta as the repre¬ 
sentatives of three of the earliest generations of man¬ 
kind, Yima-Ksliaeta , Thraetana , and Keresaspa , and 
that the prototypes of these Zoroastrian heroes could 
be found again in the Yama, Trita, and Kris&sva 
of the Ye da. He went even beyond this. He 

showed that, as in Sanskrit, the father of Yama is 
Yivasvat, the father of Yima in the A vesta is 
Vwanghvat. He showed that as Thraetana , in 
Persia, is the son of Athwya , the patronymic of 
Trita in the Yeda is Aptya. He explained the 
transition of Thraetana into Feridun by pointing to 
the Pehlevi form of the name, as given by Neriosengh, 
Phredun . Burnouf, again, it was who identified 
Znhdk , the tyrant of Persia, slain by Feridun, whom 
even Firdusi still knows by the name of Ash dalidJc , 
with the Aji dahdka , the biting serpent, as he trans¬ 
lates it, destroyed by Thraetana in the Avesta. No- 

a kind of garden or Eden, where he continues his happy life with those 
who remained true to him.’ 





THEORIES OF ROTH AND KUHN. 

/lias the transition of physical mythology 
poetry—nay, history—been so lnculently shown 
lere. I may quote the words of Burnouf, one of 
the greatest scholars that France, so rich in philo¬ 
logical genius, has ever produced:— 


II est sans contredit fort curieux de voir une des divinitds 
indiennes les plus venerdes, donner son nom au premier 
souverain de la dynastie ario-persanne ; c’est un des faits qui 
attestent le plus dvidemment l’intime union des deux branches 
de la grande famille qui s’est etendde, bien des siecles avant 
notre ere, depuis le Gauge jusqu’a l’Euphrate. 110 


Professor Both has pointed out some more minute 
coincidences in the story of Jemsliid, but his attempt 
at changing Yam a and Tima into an Indian and 
.Persian Adam was, I believe, a mistake. 

Professor Kuhn was right, therefore, in rejecting 
this portion of Professor Roth’s analysis. But, like 
Professor Roth, he takes Sarawyu as the storm- 
cloud, and though declining to recognise inYivasvat 
the heavenly light in general, he takes Vivas vat as 
one of the many names of the sun, and considers 
their first-born child. Yam a, to mean Agni, the 
fire, or rather the lightning, followed by his twin- 
sister, the thunder. He then explains the second 
couple, the Asvins, to be Agni and Indra, the 
god of the fire and the god of the bright sky, 
and thus arrives at the following solution of the 
myth:— 


After the storm is over, and the darkness which hid the single 
cloud has vanished, Savitar (the sun) embraces once more 
the goddess, the cloud, who had assumed the shape of a horse 
running away. He shines, still hidden, fiery and with golden 


110 On the Veda and Zendavcsta , by M. M. p. 31. 
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thus begets Agni, fire ; he lastly tears the weddi: 
md In dr a, the blue sky, is born. 



The birth of Maim, or man, he explains as a 
repetition of that of Agni; and he looks npon Mann, 
or Agni, as the Indian Adam, and not, as Professor 
Kotli, on Yam a, the lightning. 

It is impossible, of course, to do full justice to the 
speculations of these eminent men on the myth of 
Sarawyu by giving this meagre outline of their 
views. Those who take an interest in the subject 
must consult their treatises, and compare them with 
the interpretations which I have proposed. I con¬ 
fess that, though placing myself in their point of 
view, I cannot grasp any clear or connected train of 
thoughts in the mythological process which they 
describe. I cannot imagine that men, standing on a 
level with our shepherds, should have conversed 
among themselves of a dark storm-cloud soaring in 
space, and producing by a marriage with light, or 
with the sun, the first human beings, or should have 
called the blue sky the son of the cloud because the 
sky appears when the storm-cloud has been either 
embraced or destroyed by the sun. However, it is 
not for me to pronounce an opinion, and I must 
leave it to others, less wedded to particular theories, 
to find out which interpretation is more natural, 
more in accordance with the scattered indications of 
the ancient hymns of the Veda, and more consonant 
with what we know of the spirit of the most primi¬ 
tive ages of man. 
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LECTURE XII 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY, 


"HAT I mean by Modern Mythology is a subject 



VY so vast and so important, that in this, my last 
Lecture, all I can do is to indicate its character, and 
the wide limits within which its working may be 
discerned. After the definition which on several 
occasions I have given of Mythology, I need only 
repeat here that I include under that name every 
case in which language assumes an independent 
power, and reacts on the mind, instead of being, as 
it was intended to be, the mere realisation and out¬ 
ward embodiment of the mind. 

In the early days of language the play of mytho¬ 
logy was no doubt more lively and more widely 
extended, and its effects were more deeply felt, than 
in these days of mature speculation, when words are 
no longer taken on trust, but are constantly tested 
by means of logical definition. When language 
sobers down, when metaphors become less bold and 
more explicit, there is less danger of speaking of the 
sun as a horse, because a poet had called him the 
heavenly racer, or of speaking of Selene as enamoured 
of Ehdymion, because a proverb had expressed the 
approach of night by the longing looks of the moon 



ABUSE OF "WORDS. 




ie setting sun. Yet under a different f< 

Lge retains her silent charm; and if it 
iger creates gods and heroes, it creates many a 
name that receives a similar worship. He who would 
examine the influence which words, mere words, have 
exercised on the minds of men, might write a history 
of the world that would teach us more than any 
which we yet possess. Words without definite mean¬ 
ings are at the bottom of nearly all our philosophical 
and religious controversies, and even the so-called 
exact sciences have frequently been led astray by the 
same Siren voice. 

I do not speak here of that downright abuse of 
language when writers, without maturing their 
thoughts and arranging them in proper order, pour 
out a stream of hard and misapplied terms which are 
mistaken by themselves, if not by others, for deep 
learning and height of speculation. This sanctuary 
of ignorance and vanity has been well-nigh de¬ 
stroyed ; and scholars or thinkers who cannot say 
what they wish to say consecutively and intelligibly 
have little chance in these days, or at least in this 
country, of being considered as depositaries of mys¬ 
terious wisdom. Si non vis intelligi debes negligi. I 
rather think of words which everybody uses, and 
which seem to be so clear that it looks like imper¬ 
tinence to challenge them. Yet, if we except the 
language of mathematics, it is extraordinary to 
observe how variable is the meaning of words, how 
it changes from century to century, nay, how it 
varies slightly in the mouth of almost every speaker. 
Such terms as Nature, Law , Freedom, Necessity, Body, 
Substance, Matter, Church, State, Bevelation, Inspira - 
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lowledgc , Belief, a,re tossed about in the w 
tfwtls as if everybody knew what they meant, ar 
everybody used them exactly in the same sense; 
whereas most people, and particularly those who 
represent public opinion, pick up these complicated 
terms as children, beginning with the vaguest con¬ 
ceptions, adding to them from time to time, perhaps 
correcting likewise at haphazard some of their in¬ 
voluntary errors, but never taking stock, never either 
inquiring into the history of the terms which they 
handle so freely, or realising the fulness of their 
meaning according to the strict rules of logical defi¬ 
nition. It has been frequently said that most con¬ 
troversies are about words. This is true; but it 
implies much more than it seems to imjDly. Verbal 
differences are not what they are sometimes sup¬ 
posed to be—merely formal, outward, slight, acci¬ 
dental differences, that might be removed by a 
simple explanation, or by a reference to ‘ Johnson’s 
Dictionary .’ 1 They are differences arising from the 
more or less perfect, from the more or less full and 
correct conception attached to words : it is the mind 
that is at fault, not the tongue merely. 

If a child, after being taught to attach the name of 
gold to anything that is yellow and glitters, were to 
maintain against all comers that the sun is gold, the 
child no doubt would be right, because in his mind 
the name * gold 9 means something that is yellow and 
glitters. We do not hesitate to say that a flower is 
edged with gold—meaning the colour only, not the 



1 * Half the perplexities of men are traceable to obscurity of thought, 
hiding and breeding under obscurity of Language/— Edinb. Review , Oot. 
1862, p. 378. 
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e. The child afterwards learns that th 
er qualities, besides its colour, which 
lar to real gold, and which distinguish gold 
from similar substances. He learns to stow away 
every one of these qualities into the name gold , so 
that at last gold with him means no longer anything 
that glitters, but something that is heavy, malleable, 
fusible, and soluble in aqua regici ; 2 and he adds to 
these any other quality which the continued re¬ 
searches of each generation bring out. Yet in spite 
of all these precautions, the name gold, so carefully 
defined by the philosophers, will slip away into the 
crowd of words, and we may hear a banker discus¬ 
sing the market value of gold in such a manner that 
we can hardly believe he is speaking of the same 
tiling which we last saw in the crucible of the 
chemist. You remember how the expression * golden- 
handed,’ as applied to the sun, led to the formation 
of a story which explained the sun’s losing his hand, 
and having it replaced by an artificial hand made of 
gold. That is Ancient Mythology. Now if we were 
to say that of late years the supply of gold has been 
very much increased, and if from this we were to 
conclude that the increase of taxable property in this 
country was due to the discovery of gold in California, 
this would be Modern Mythology. We should use the 
name gold in two different senses. We should use 
gold in the one case as synonymous with realised 
wealth, in the other as the name of the circulating 
medium. We should commit the same mistake as 
the people of old, using the same word in two slightly 
varying senses, and then confounding one meaning 
with the other. 


2 Cf. Locke, iii. 9, 17. 
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let it not be supposed that even in its 
form mythology is restricted to the earlies 
ages of the world. 

Though one source of mythology, that which 
ai’ises from radical and poetical metaphor, is less 
prolific in modern than in ancient dialects, there is 
another agency at work in modem dialects which, 
though in a different manner, produces nearly the 
same results, namely, phonetic decay, followed by 
popular etymology. By means of phonetic decay 
many woi’ds have lost their etymological transpa¬ 
rency ; nay, words, originally quite distinct in form 
and meaning, assume occasionally the same form. 
Now, as there is in the human mind a craving after 
etymology, a -wish to find out, by fair means or foul, 
why such a thing should be called by such a name, 
it happens constantly that words are still further 
changed in order to make them intelligible once 
more; or, when two originally distinct words have 
actually run into one, some explanation is required, 
and readily furnished, in order to remove the diffi- 
cultv. 3 

‘ La Tour sans venin 5 is a case in point, but it is 
by no means the only case. 

From Anglo-Saxon bl6t , sacrifice, blotan , to kill for 
sacrifice, was derived Hessian , to consecrate, to bless. 
In modern English, to bless seems connected with 
bliss, the Anglo-Saxon blis, joy, with which it had 
originally nothing in common. 

Sorrow is the Anglo-Saxon sorh, the German 
Sorge; its supposed connection with sorry is merely 

3 Cf. Chips from a German Workshop, vol. iii. p. 300, seq .; and supra, 
p. 404. 
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_py, for tlie Anglo-Saxon for sorry is sdi 
Wjidr, a wound, a sore. 

n Germau, most people imagine that iSilndfluth , 
the deluge, means the sin-flood; but Siindfluth is but 
a popular etymological adaptation of sinfluot, the 
great flood. 

Many of the old signs of taverns contain what 
we may call hieroglyphic mythology. There was a 
house on S token Church Hill, near Oxford, exhibiting 
on its sign-board, ‘ Feathers and a Plum.’ The house 
itself was vulgarly called the Plum and Feathers: 11 
it was originally the Plume of Feathers, from the crest 
of the Prince of Wales. 

A Cat with a Wheel is the corrupt emblem of St. 
Catherine’s Wheel; the Bull and Gate was originally 
intended as a trophy of the taking of Boulogne by 
Henry VJJLL., it was the Boulogne Gate; and the 
Goat and Compasses have taken the place of the fine 
old Puritan sign-board, ‘ God encompasseth us.’ 5 

There is much of this kind of popular mythology 
floating about in the language of the people, arising 
from a very natural and very general tendency, 
namely, from a conviction that every name must 
have a meaning. If the real and original meaning has 
once been lost, chiefly owing to the ravages of phone¬ 
tic decay, a new meaning is at first tentatively, but very 
soon dogmatically, assigned to the changed name. 



4 Bl ' ad Y Clavis Calendaria, vol. ii. p. 13. 

Chips from, a German Workshop, vol. iii. p. 304. Trench, English 
Past and Present, p. 223: 

ilie George and Cannon = the George Canning, 
ri Ruffian = the Bellerophon (ship). 

The Iron Devil = the Hirondelle. 

Rose of the Quarter Sessions=la rose des quatre saisons. 
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-f ^Lincoln, immediately below the High Bril 


is an inn bearing now the sign of the Blatffr 
Ghats. It formerly had the sign of the Three Goats, 
a name derived from the three gowts or drains by 


which the water from the Swan Pool, a large lake 
which formerly existed to the west of the city, was 
conducted into the bed of the Witham below. A 
public-house having arisen on the bank of the princi¬ 
pal of these three gowts, in honour, probably, of the 
work when it was made, the nam6 became corrupted 
into the Three Goats—a corruption easily accom¬ 
plished in the Lincolnshire dialect. 6 

In the same town, a flight of steps by which the 
ascent is gained from about midway of what is called 
the New Road to a small ancient gateway, leading to¬ 
wards the Minster Yard, is called the Grecian Stairs. 
These stairs were originally called the Greesen , the 
early Englisli plural of a (jree or step. When Greesen 
ceased to be understood. Stairs was added by way 
of explanation, and the Greesen Stairs were, by the 
instinct of popular etymology, changed into Grecian 
Stairs. 7 


6 See the Roy. Francis C. Massingberd, in the Proceedings of the 
Archeological Institute v Lincoln, 1848, p. 58. Gowt, sometimes pro¬ 
nounced gyie , is the same word as the German Gosse, gutter. 

7 See the Rcy. Francis C. Massingberd, in the Proceedings of the 
Archeological Institute : Lincoln, 1848. p. 59. The learned antiquary 
quotes several passages in support of the plural greesen . Thus Acts 
xxi. 10. instead of ‘And when he had given him license, Paul stood on 
the stairSj Wickliffe has: ‘ Poul stood on the greezen.' Shakespeare 
paraphrases grize (as ho writes) by steps: 

Let me speak like yourself ; and lay a sentence 
Which, as a grize or step , may help these lovers 


Into your favour. 


Othello , Act 1, Sc. iii. 


In Haokluyfs Voyages , vol. ii. p. 57, we read : ‘ The king of the said 
kind of Java hath a most brave and sumptuous palace, the most loftily 
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herP-L/ 


j> f our Colleges at Oxford is now called a: 
i-asenose. Over tlie gate of the College therl 
brazen Nose, and tlie arms of tlie College display 
the same shield, and have done so for several cen¬ 
turies. I have not heard of any legend to account for 
the startling presence of that emblem over the gate 
of the College, but this is simply owing to the want of 
poetic imagination on the part of the Oxford Ciceroni. 
In Greece, Pausanias would have told us ever so 
many traditions commemorated by such a monument. 
At Oxford, we are simply told that the College was 
originally a brewhouse, and that its original name, 
hrasen-huis (braserie), was gradually changed to 
hrazenose. 

Brasenose was founded in the commencement of 
the reign of Henry VIII., by the joint liberality of 
William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and Sir Richard 
Sutton. The foundation-stone was laid on June 1, 
1509, and the charter entitling it ‘The King’s Hall 
and College of Brasenose,’ is dated January 15,1512. 
This college stands upon the site of no less than four 
ancient halls, viz. Little University Hall, described 
by some antiquaries as one of those built by Alfred, 
and which occupied the north-east angle near the 
lane; Brasenose Hall, whence the name of the col¬ 
lege, situated where the present gateway now stands; 


built that I ever saw, and it hath most high grccscs , or stayers , to ascend 
up to the rooms therein contained.* 

‘ In expensis Stephani Austeswell, equitantis ad Thomam Ayleward, 
ad loquendum cum ipso apud Havant, et inde ad Hertynge, ad loquendum 
cum Domind ibidem, de evidenciis scrutandis de Pe de Grc progemtorum 
hneredum de Husey, cum vino dato eodem tempore, xx. d. ob.* From the 
Rolls of Winchester College, temp. Hen. IV., communicated by Rev. W. 
Gunner, in Proceedings of Archer olog. Inst. 1848, p. G4. 
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ry Hall, the site of a part of the presi 
tjxy; and Little St. Edmund Hall, which was s 
to to the southward, about where is now the 
chapel. The name of Brasenose is supposed, with 
the greater probability, to have been derived from a 
Brasiniurn , Brasen-Jmis , or brewhouse, attached to 
the hall built by Alfred ; more vulgarly, from some 
students removed to it from the temporary University 
of Stamford, where the iron ring of the knocker was 
fixed in a nose of brass. 8 

The following local legend was sent me from 
Dorset: 



The Vale of Blackmore in Dorset was till a late period a 
vast forest, chiefly of oaks, the river Stour running through it. 
Hence there were many oak-fords, fords by the oaks, which • 
name is retained in several villages called Ockford. Three 
of these lie close together, Ockford Shilling usually called 
Shillingston, Ockford Fitzpaine, usually called Fippen Ock¬ 
ford, and Child Ockford. 

The popular etymology is that, many years ago, a child still 
living was found in or on the banks of the Stour, where the 
three parishes join, and a dispute arose which was bound to 
keep the foundling. After a while Child Ockford took the 
main cost of it, Shilling Ockford paying a shilling, and Fippen 
Ockford five pence a week towards its maintenance. 

In fact, Shilling Ockford was the estate of the Eschellings, 
an old Dorset family, whose last representative Margaret 
Eschelling was a nun, and died at Shaftesbury some years 
after the suppression of the monasteries; Fippen Ockford 
belonged to the Fits Paines, and Cliilde Ockford may have 
been the manor occupied in the father’s lifetime by the 
Cliilde, eldest son of one of these families. 


Names or legends which have ceased to be intelli- 

8 Parker, Handbook of Oxford, p. 79. 
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/are frequently transferred from earlier to la£e^ 
^ and applied again and again to better known 
historical characters. Thus stories, told originally of 
some of their ancient deities, were repeated by the 
Germans, after their conversion to Christianity, by 
merely substituting the names of Christ or the 
Apostles for the beneficent, that of the Devil for the 
mischievous, characters of their pagan mythology. 
Popular heroes or illustrious sovereigns, such as 
Theodoric, Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossa, nay, 
even Frederick the Great, served as attractive centres 
of popular traditions, the same story being grafted 
repeatedly on different stems, and slightly varying in 


• j ' O j - j o 

its growth according to the varied circumstances 


under which it was revived. 


There is a legend that Charles the Fifth of France, 
and his men, who fell all in a great battle, were con¬ 
demned for their crimes to wander over the world on 
horseback, constantly employed in fighting battles. 
This troop of riders was called Maisnie Helleqv/in , in 
Latin familia Harlequmi , a name preserved in the 
English Hurlewciyne’s meyne , or Hurlewaynis Kynne. 
Instead of Hellequin , Heneguin , Herlequin , and other 
varieties are mentioned; and Hellequin is, through 
Herlequin, traced back to Charlequin , or Charles 
Quint. 0 


Instances of the same kind of popular etymology— 
which occasionally leads to popular mythology—are 
to be found in proverbs. There is an English pro- 

Thomas Wright, Alliterative Poem on the Deposition of King Diehard 
r no ^ s > P* 53; who quotes Grimm’s Mythologie , p. 527 ; Le Roux do 
niney^m^ Ugendes , pp. 148-150; Michel Benoit, vol. ii. p. 336; 

090 V® 8 * Catalo 8 ue of Trench MSS. of the Bibliotteque du Doi , vol. i. 
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to know a liawk from a handsaw/ which 
finally to know a hawk from a hemshaw/ a Ivi 
heron. 10 

The French buffetier, a man who waits at the buffet , 
which was a table near the door of the dining-hall 


for poor people, travellers, and pilgrims, to help 
themselves to what was not wanted at the high 
table, has been changed in English into a beef¬ 
eater; 11 and it is no doubt a vulgar error that these 
tall stalwart fellows are chiefly fed on beef. 

Court Cards were originally Coat Cards . Arch¬ 
deacon Nares, in his Glossary , says: 


The figured cards, now corruptly called 4 Court Cards ’— 
knaves—we trust, are not confined to courts, though kings 
and queens belong to them. The proofs of it are abundant. 
One says: 

4 1 am a Coat Card indeed.* 

He is answered: 

4 Then thou must needs be a knave, for thou art neither king 
nor queen.’—Rowley, When you see me, §c. 

4 We called him a Coat Card of the last order.’ 

B. Johnson, Staple of News, 

4 She had in her hand the Ace of Hearts, and a Coat Card.’ 
—Chapman’s May Day. 

4 Here is a trick of discarded cards of us, 

We were ranked with coats as long as my old master 
lived.’—Massinger’s Old Law , Act III. Sc. 1. 

The change of name from coat to court cards probably 
dates about 16*81, as Robertson’s Phrase Book , published in 
that year, gives both words. 


10 Wilson, Prehistoric Man , p. 68. Cf. Pott, Doppelung , p. 81. 
Forstemann, Deutsche Volksetymologie , in Kuhn’s Zeitschr/t, vol. i. 

. Latham, History of the English Language . 

11 Cf. Trench, English Past and Present, p. 221. 
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of the most curious instances of the pow$rl 
>ular etymology and mythology is seen in 
English Barnacle . It is not often that we can 
trace a myth from century to century through the 
different stages of its growth, and it may be worth 
while to analyse this fable of the Barnacle more in 
detail. 

Barnacles, in the sense of spectacles, seem to be 
connected with the German word for spectacles, 
namely, Brille , 12 This German word is a corruption 
of beryllus. In a vocabulary of 1482 we find brill, 
parill , a masculine, a precious stone, shaped like 
glass or ice (eise), berillus item or bernlem. 13 Sebas¬ 
tian Frank, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
still uses barill for eye-glass. The word afterwards 
became a feminine, and, as such, the recognised name 
for spectacles. 


In the place of beryllus , in the sense of precious 
stone? we find in Provencal ben'ille; 14 and in the sen$e 
Oi spectacles, we find the Old French bericle . 15 Bericle 
was afterwards changed to beside, 16 commonly, but 
wrongly, derived from bis-eyclus. 

In the dialect of Berri 17 we find, instead of bericle 
or beside , the dialectic form berniques , which reminds 


12 Cf. Grimm, D. W. s. v. 1 Brill.’ Air. Wedgwood derives barnacles, in 
the sense of spectacles, from Limousin bourgna , to squinny; Wall. 
ooirgni , to look through one eye in aiming; Lang, bomj, blind; bomikel , 
one who sees with difficulty; berniques, spectacles. Vocab. du Berri. 

fe emma » speculum presbiterorum aut veterum, d. i. 

T1 '* Diofenbach, Glossarium Latino- Germanicum. * Eiso ’ may be 
meant for crystal. 

14 ttaynouard, Lexique roman. 

15 I)ict ' du vvux Franqais: Paris, 1766, s. v. 

!! Proi -- F ran£ai, f par Avril, 1839, s. v. 

1 r oc. du Berri, s. v. 
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>f the German form Bem-lein. 18 An analo 
^J^na is the English barnacle , originally spectat 
fixed on the nose, and afterwards used in the sense 
of irons put on the noses of horses to confine them 


for shoeing, bleeding, or dressing. 19 Brille in German 


is used in a similar sense of a piece of leather with 
spikes, put on the noses of young animals that are to 
be weaned. The formation of bemicula seems to have 
been beryllicula , and, to avoid the repetition of /, 
berymculd. As to the change of l into n see melan- 
conico, filomena, &c. Diez, e Grammatik/ p. 190. 

Barnacle , in the sense of cirrhopode, can hardly be 
anything but the diminutive of the Latin pema; 
pen'nacnla being changed into bei x nacula . 20 Pliny 21 
speaks of a kind of shells called pemcB y so called from 
their similarity with a leg of pork. 

The bodies of these animals are soft, and enclosed 
in a case composed of several calcareous plates; their 
limbs are converted into a tuft of jointed cirrhi or 
fringes, which can be protruded through an opening 
in the sort of a mantle which lines the interior of the 


18 In the Diet. die vieux Fran^ais: Paris, 1766, bernicles occurs in the 
sense of Hen , nihil. 

19 Skinner derives barnacle , ‘frsenum quod equino rictui injicitur, 
from bear and neck. 

2° Cf. Diez, GramTnatik, p. 256. Bolso (pulsus), brugna and prugna 
(prunum), &c. Bcma, instead of Pema, is actually mentioned in the 
Glossarium Latino- Gcrmanicwm Tnedioe ct infinuB cetatis, ed. Diefen- 
bacli; also in Du Cange, berna , suuinbache. Skinner derives barnacle 
from 'beam, films, and A.S. aac , oak. Wedgwood proposes the Manx 
baynij a cap, as the etymon of barnacle ; also barnagh , a limpet, and the 
Gaelic bairneach , barnacle; the Welsh hrenig , limpet. 

21 Plin. H. Nat . 32, 55 : 4 Appeliantur et pernse conchamm generis, 
circa Pontias insulas frequentissimse. Stant velut suillo crure longo in 
arena defixae, hiantesque, qua limpitudo est, pednli non minus spatio, 
cibum venantur.’ 
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With these they fish for food, very much^S ^ 1 
with a casting-net; and as soon as they are 
mersed in sea-water by the return of the flood, then’ 
action is incessant. They are generally found fised 
on rocks, wooden planks, stones, or even on living 
shells; and after once being fixed, they never leave 
their place of abode. Before they take to this settled 
life, however, they move about freely, and, as it would 
seem, enjoy a much more highly organised state of 
life. They are then furnished with eyes, antennae, 
and limbs, and are as active as any . of the minute 
denizens of the sea. 

There are two families of Cirrliopodes. The first, 
the Lepadidcc, are attached to their resting-place by 
a flexible stalk, which possesses great contractile 
power. The shell is usually composed of two trian- 
gular pieces on each side, and is closed by .another 
elongated piece at the back, so that the whole con¬ 
sists of five pieces. 

The second family, the Balav/idce, or sea-acorn, has 
a shell usually composed of six segments, the lower 
part being firmly fixed to the stone or wood on which 
the creature lives. 


These creatures were known in England at all 
times, and they went by the name of Barnacles, i.e. 
Berrnaculce, or small muscles. Their name, though 
nearly identical in sound with Barnacles, in the sense 
of spectacles, had originally no connection whatever 
tvith that term, which was derived, as we found, 
from beryllus. 

But now comes a third claimant to this name of 
Barnacle, namely, the famous Barnacle Goose. There 
is a goose called Bemida; and though that goose has 
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i^times been confounded with a duck (the* 
minor, the Scoter , the French Macreuse)^ 
there is no doubt that the Barnacle goose is a real 
bird., and may be seen drawn and described in any 
good Book on Birds. 22 But though the bird is a real 
bird, the accounts given of it, not only in popular. 


but in scientific works, form one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary chapters in the history of Modern Mytho¬ 
logy- 

I shall begin with one of the latest accounts, taken 
from the ‘ Philosophical Transactions/ No. 137, 
January and February 1677-8. Here, in ‘ A Eola¬ 
tion concerning Barnacles, by Sr. Kobert Moray, 
lately one of His Majesties Council for the Kingdom 
of Scotland/ we read (p. 925): 

In the Western Islands of Scotland much of the Timber, 
wherewith the Common people build their Houses, is such as 
the West-Ocean throws upon their Shores. The most ordi¬ 
nary Trees are Firr and Ash. They are usually very large, 
and without branches; which seem rather to have been broken 
or worn off than cut; and are so Weather-beaten, that 
there is no Bark left upon them, especially the Firrs. Being 
in the Island of East, I saw lying upon the shore a cut of a 
large Firr-tree of about foot diameter, and 9 or 10 foot 
long; which had lain so long out of the water that it was 
very dry : And most of the Shells, that had formerly covei d 
it, were worn or rubb'd off. Only on the parts that lay next 


22 Linnaeus describes it, sub ‘ Aves, Anseres/ as ‘ No. 11, Bernicla, 
A. fusca, capita collo pectoreque nigris, collari albo. Branta s. Bornicla. 
Habitat in Europa boreali, migrat super Sueciam/ 

Willoughby, in his Ornithology , book iii., says: 4 1 am of opinion that 
the Brant-Goose differs specifically from the Bernacle, however writers 
of the History of Birds confound them, and make these words synony¬ 
mous/ Mr. Gould, in his ‘Birds of Europe/ vol. v., gives a drawing 
of the Anser leucopsis, Bernacle Goose, l’oie bernacho, sub No. 350; 
and another of the Anser Brenta, Brent Goose, l’oie cravant, sub No. 352. 



barnacles. 

2 -rO^ind, there still hung multitudes of little Shells; havi 
them little Birds, perfectly shap’d, supposed to be 
barnacles. 

The Shells hung very thick and close one by another, and 
were of different sizes. Of the colour and consistence of 
Muscle-Shells, and the sides or joynts of them joyned with such 
a kind of film as Muscle-Shells are ; which serves them for a 

Hing to move upon, when they open and shut. 

The Shells hang at the Tree by a Neck longer than the 
Shell. Of a kind of Filmy substance, round, and hollow, 
and creassed, not unlike the Wind-pipe of a Chicken ; spread¬ 
ing out broadest where it is fastened to the Tree, from which 
it seems to draw and convey the matter which serves for 
the growth and vegetation of the Shell and the little Bird 
within it. 



This Bird in every Shell that 1 opened, as well the least as 
the biggest, I found so curiously and compleatly formed, that, 
there appeared nothing wanting, as to the internal parts, for 
making up a perfect Seafowl: every little part appearing so 
distinctly, that the whole looked like a large Bird seen through 
a concave or diminishing Glass, colour and feature being every 
where so clear and neat. The little Bill like that of a Goose, 
the Eyes marked, the Head, Neck, Breast, Wings, Tail, and 
Feet formed, the Feathers every where perfectly shap’d, and 
blackish coloured; and the Feet like those of other Water- 
fowl, to my best remembrance. All being dead and dry, I 

did not look after the Internal parts of them. Nor did 

I ever see any of the little Birds alive, nor met with any body 
that did. Only some credible persons have assured me they 
have seen some as big as their fist. 

Here, then, we have, only 200 years ago, a witness 
who, though he does not vouch to having seen the 
actual metamorphosis of the Barnacle shell into the 
Barnacle goose, yet affirms before a scientific public 
that he saw within the shell the bill, the eyes, head* 
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breast, wings, tail, feet, and feathers of 
iryo bird. 

We have not, however, to go far back before we 
find a witness to the actual transformation, namely, 


John Gerarde, of London, Master in Chirnrgerie. 
At the end of his ‘Herball/ published in 1597, we 
have not only a lively picture of the tree, with birds 
issuing from its branches, swimming away in the sea 
or falling dead on the land, but we also read the fol¬ 
lowing description (p. 1391): 


There are founde in the north parts of Scotland, and the 
Hands adjacent, called Orchades, certaine trees, whereon doe 
growe certaine shell fishes, of a white colour tending to russet; 
wherein are conteined little living creatures; which shels in 
time of maturitie doe open, and out of them grow those little 
living foules, whom we call Barnakles, in the north of Eng¬ 
land Brant Geese, and in Lancashire tree Geese; but the 
other that do fall upon the land, perish and come to nothing : 
thus much by the writings of others, and also from the mouths 
of people of those parts, which may very well accord with 


truth. 

But what our eies have seene, and hands have touched, we 
shall declare. There is a small Ilande in Lancashire called 
the Pile of Foulders, wherein are found the broken peeces of 
old and brused ships, some whereof have beene cast thither 
by shipwracke, and also the trunks or bodies with the 
branches of old and rotten trees, cast up there likewise: 
whereon is found a certaine spume or froth, that in time 
breedeth unto certaine shels, in shape like those of the muskle. 
but sharper pointed, and of a whitish colour ; wherein, is 
conteined a thing in forme like a lace of silke finely woven, 
as it were together, of a whitish colour; one ende whereof is 
fastened unto the inside of the shell, even as the fish of Oisters 
and Huskies are ; the other ende is made fast unto the belly 
of a rude masse or iumpe, which in time commeth to the shape 
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tlU d *° lme ot a Bird : when it is perfectly formed, the shei 
gapeth open, and the first thing that appeereth is the foresaid 
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or string ; next come the legs of the Birde hangSs 
as it groweth greater, it openeth the shell by degr^ 

" -tit length it is all come foorth, and hangeth only by the bill; 
in short space after it commeth to full maturitie, and falleth 
into the sea, where it gathereth feathers, and groweth to a 


foule, bigger than a Mallard, and lesser than a Goose ; having 
blacke legs and bill or beake, and feathers blacke and white, 
spotted in such manner as is our Magge-Pie, called in some 
places a Pie*Annet, which the people of Lancashire call by 
no other name then a tree Goose; which place aforesaide, and 
all those parts adjoining, do so much abound therewith, that 
one of the best is bought for three pence: for the truth heerof 
if any doubt , may it please them to repaire unto me , and I shall 
satisfie them by the testimonie of good ivitnesses. 


That this superstition was not confined to England, 
but believed in by the learned all over Europe, we 
learn from Sebastian Munster , in his Cosmographia 
Universalis , 1550, dedicated to Charles V. He tells 
the same story, without omitting the picture; and 
though he mentions the sarcastic remark of JEaeas 
Sylvius , about miracles always flying away to more 
remote regions, he himself has no misgivings as to 
the truth of the bird-bearing tree, vouched for, as he 
remarks, by Saxo Grammaticus (died 1204). This is 
what he writes :— 


In Scotia inveniuntur arbores, quse producunt fructum 
foliis conglomeratum : et is cum opportuno tempore decidit in 
subjectam aquam, reviviscit convertiturque in avem vivam, 
quam vocant anserem arboreum. Crescit et ha?c arbor in 
insula Pomonia, quas haud procul abest a Scotia versus aqui- 
lonem. Yeteres quoque Cosmographi, preesertim Saxo Gram¬ 
maticus mentionem faciunt hujus arboris, ne putes esse figmen- 
tum a novis scriptoribus exeogitatum. 23 

* 3 Seb. Munster, p. 49. I have never been able to find the passage 
in Saxo Grammaticus. 
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id /next account of these extraordinary geese 
;ake from Hector Boece (1465-1536), who in 
wrote his history of Scotland in Latin, which 
soon after was translated into English. The history 
is preceded by a Cosmography and Description of 
Albion, and here we read, in the fourteenth chap¬ 
ter : 24 


§L 


Of the nature of claik geis, and of the syndry maner of 
thair procreation, And of the lie of Thule, capitulo xiiii. 

Restis now to speik of the geis generit of the see namit 
clakis. Sum men belevis that thir clakis growis on treis be 
the nebbis. Bot thair opinioun is vane. And becaus the 
nature and prooreatioun of thir clakis is strange, we have 
maid na lytyll lauboure and deligence to serche ye treuth and 
verite yairof, we have salit throw ye seis quhare thir clakis ar 
hred, and I fynd be gret ex^^rience, that the nature of the 
seis is mail* relevant caus of their procreatioun than ony uthir 
thyng. And howbeit thir geis ar bred mony syndry wayis, 
thay ar bred ay allanerly by nature of the seis. For all treis 
that ar cassin in the seis be proces of tyme apperis first wor- 
nieetin, and in the small boris and hollis thairof growis small 
wormis. First thay schaw their heid and feit, and last of 
all thay schaw thair plumis and wyngis. Finaly quhen 
thay ar cumyn to the just measure and quantite of geis, thay 
in the aire, as othir fowlis dois, as was notably provyn 
m the yeir of god ane thousand iiii hundred lxxxx in sicht of 
money pepyll besyde the castcll of Petslego, ane gret tre was 
hrocht be alluvion and flux of the see to land. This wonder- 
full tre was brocht to the lard of the ground, quhilk sone 
efler gart devyde it be ane saw. Apperit than ane multitude 


24 The hystory and Chroniclis of Scotland, with the Cosmography and 
dyscription thairof, compilit bo the noble clerk maister Hector Boece 
channon of Aberdene. Translatit laitly in our vulgar and commoun 
langage, be maister Johno Bellendcn Archedene of Murray, And Im- 
prentit in Edinburgh, be mo Thomas Davidson, prentcr to the Kyngis 
nobyll grace* (about 1540). 
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ormis thrawing thayin self out of syndry hollis and 
this tre. Sum of thaym wa| rude as thay war D of Hew 
schapin. Sum had baith heid, feit, and wyngis, bot they had 
no fedderis. Sum of thaym war perfit schapin fowlis. At 
last the pepyll havand ylk day'this tre in mair admiration, 
brocht it to the kirk of Sanct Androis besyde the town of 
Tyre, quhare it remanis yet to our day is. And within two 
yeris efter hapnit sic ane lyk tre to cum in at the firth of Tay 
besyde Dunde wormeetin and hollit full of young geis in the 
samyn maner. Siclike in the port of Leith beside Edinburgh 
within few yeris efter hapnit sic ane lyke cais. Ane schip 
narnit the Christofir (efter that scho had lyin iii yeris at ane 
ankir in ane of thir llis, wes brocht to leith. And becaus hir 
tymmer (as apperit) failyeit, sho was brokin down. Incon¬ 
tinent apperit (as afore) al the inwart partis of hir wormeetin, 
and all the hollis thairof full of geis, on the samyn maner as 
we have schawin. Attoure gif ony man wald allege be sane 
argument, that this Christofer was maid of fir treis, as grew 
allanerly in the llis, and that all the rutis and treis that growis 
in the said llis ar of that nature to be fynaly be nature of the 
seis resolvit in geis, We preif the cun tre thairof be ane not¬ 
able example schawin afore our ene. Maister Alexander 
Galloway person of Kynkell was with ws in thir llis, gevand 
his mynd with maist ernist besynes to serche the verite of 
thir obscure and mysty dowtis. And be adventure liftit up 
ane see tangle hyngand full of mussill schellis fra the rute to 
the branohis. Sone efter he opnit ane of thir mussyll schellis, 
bot than he was mair astonist than afore. For he saw na 
fische in it bot ane perfit schapin foule smal and gret ay effer- 
ing to the quantite of the schell. This clerk knawin ws 
richt desirus of sic uncouth thingis, come haistely with the 
said tangle, and opnit it to ws with all circumstance afore re- 
hersit. Be thir and mony othir resonis and examplis we 
can not beleif that thir clakis ar producit be ony nature of 
treis or rutis thairof, but allanerly by the nature of the 
Occeane see, quhilk is the caus and production of mony 
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thingis. And becaus the rude and ignorant pep} r l 
^ aes the frutis that fel of the trei3 (quhilkis stude neir 
>-ee) convertit within schQrt tyme in geis, thai belevit that 
thir geis grew apon the treis hingand be thair nebbis siclik 
as appillis and uthir frutis hingis be thair stalkis, bot thair 
opimoun is nocht to be sustenit. For als sone as thir appil- 
lis or frutis fallis of the tre in the see fiude, thay grow 
first wormeetin. And be schort process of tyme ar alterat 
in geis. 


Tlie Jews also seem to have been interested in tbis 
question, which touched them by raising a doubt 
whether Barnacle geese should be killed as flesh 
or as fish. Mordechai (Riva, 1559, leaf 142 a) asks 
whether these birds are fruits, fish,or flesh, i.e. whether 
they must be killed, in the Jewish way, as they would 
if they were flesh. He describes them as birds which 
grow on trees, and he says that Rabbi Jeliudah of 
Worms (died 1216) used to say that he had heard 
from his father, Rabbi Samuel of Speyer (about 
1150), that Rabbi Jacob Tham of Ramerii (died 1171, 
the grandson of the great Rabbi Rashi , about 1140) 
bad decided that they must be killed as flesh. This 
would carry the legend back to the twelfth century ; 
and it is certain, at all events, that Rabbi Isaak of 
Corbeil, in his c Sofer Mizwotli Katan 5 (1277) pro¬ 
hibited the eating of Barnacle geese altogether, 
because they were neither flesh nor fish. 25 

The c Zohar 5 again, which is supposed to have been 
compiled, not to say forged, by its first editor, Moses 
ben Sherri Tob de Leon , in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, states that Rabbi Ava had seen 

See Monatssckrift f&r Geschichtc und Wiscnschaft des Judenthums. 
ttl. Frank©!. Graetz, 1869 , Februar. 
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fees whose branches became birds which grew*gij 
em. 

In the thirteenth century the legend seems widely 
spread all oyer Europe. Vincentius Bellovacensis 
(1190-1264), in his Speculum Naturce xvii. 40 (not 
as usually quoted xvi. 40), states that Pope Innocent 
III., at the General Lateran Council, 1215, had to 
prohibit the eating of Barnacle geese during Lent. 
He writes: 


Bcirliates sunt aves de ligrio crescentes, quas vulgus 
bernestas sive bernekcis appellat. Fertur enim quod lignum 
de abiete marinis aquis incidens quum successu temporis 
putrescere ceperit, humorem ex se crassum emittit: ex quo 
densato formantur parva3 species avium ad magnitudiuem 
alaudarum. Primumque sunt nuda?. Deinde maturantes 
plumescunt ac rostris ad lignum pendentes per mare fluitant 
usque ad maturitatem, donee se commorantes abrumpant sic- 
que crescant et roborentur usque ad debitam iormam. Has 
raultas et ipsi vidimus virosque fide dignos qui eas adhuo 
pendentes se vidisse testati sunt. Anseribus minores sunt, 
colorem habent cinereum ac nigrum-; pedes ut anates, sed 
nigros. I)e his autem Jacobus Achonensis episcopus in 
Orientali Historia loquens dicit quod arbores sunt super ripas 
maris, de quibus hoe procreantur, rostris infixis arboribus 
dependentes. Tempore vero maturitatis ex arboribus deci- 
dunt, ac per incrementa perficientes sicut aves cetera? 
volare incipiunt. Verumtamen nisi decidentes cito aquam 
invenerint, vivere non possunt, quum in aquis est nutrimen- 
tum earum et vita. Notandum autem quod non in rainorum 
summitatibus, sed in arborum corticibus ac stipitibus pen¬ 
dent. Crescunt autem arboris humore et roris infusiorfe, 
donee habentes plumas ac robur vitae corticibus abrum- 
pantur. De his itaque certum est quod in orbe nostro circa 
Germaniam nec per coitum gignunt nec generantur. Sed 
nec earum coitrnn apud nos ullus hominum vidit. Unde et 
carnibus earum in XL nonnulli etiam Christiani in nostra 
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i|i locis ubi avium liujusmodi copia est uti solebantL 
tnocentius papa tertius.in Lateranensi Concilio generali 
hoc ultra fieri vetuit. IIa 2 volucres herbis et graminibus 
(ut anseres) vivunt, potum vero differre sicca comedentes 
nuilatenus possunt. 


Philosophies:— c Bemeha quse ex arbore nascitur in 
quibusdam quoque Flandrise partibus invenitur. Hiec 
avis non babet superfluitatem, sicut nec arbores. 5 

< The Jacobus Achonensis, episcopus, whom Vincen- 
tius quotes, is Jacob cle Vitriaco (died 1244). In bis 
Historia Orientalis/ cap. 91, be gives tbe following 
account: 


In quibusdam partibus Flandria} aves ex arboribus pro- 
creantur rostris arboribus infixis dependentes; postquam 
autem tempus maturitatis advenerit, ex rainis statim d'eci- 
dunt, et sicut alia} volucres volare incipiunt. Carnis autem 
earum in quadragesima manducant, nec aliqua admiratione 
ducuntur qui talia videre frequenter consueverunt. 

Ibe chief authority, however, of Yincentius Bello- 
^ acensis is Thomas Canrimpratmsis , tbe famous author 
ol tbe Bonum Universale do Apibus. He was likewise 
the author of the Liber de Naturd Rerum, which 
has never been published, though it w r as one of the 
principal storehouses for those who wrote on natural 
history during the Middle Ages. He was a pupil of 
Albertus Magnus . His book, Be Naturd Rerum, was 
"written about 1230-1244; he says liimself that he 
spent nearly fifteen years over it. In a German 
translation of his work by Konrad von Meggenburg 
(ed. Pfeiffer, Stuttgart, 1861), we find the following 
short account of our bird, there called the Bachat : — 

Bacliadis kaizt ain bachad und haizt etsw& ain wek. das ist 
Q q 2 
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Qirt vogel der wehst von ho]z, und das holz hat vil list 
iir auz die vogel wachsent, also daz ir zemel vil an dem 
paum hangt, die vogel sint klainer, wan die gens und 
habent fiisz sam die tin ten, sie sint aber swarz an der varb 
reht sam aschenvar, sihangentan den paumen mit den sniibeln 
und hangent an den rinden und an den stammen der paum, si 
valient pei zeit in daz mer und wachsent auf dem mer, unz si 
heginnent ze fliegen. etlaich lattt azen die vogel, aber Inno- 
centius der vierd pabist des namen verpot die selben vogel in 
einem concili ze Lateran. 


In the beginning* of the thirteenth century, and 
before the Lateran Council, Gervasius of Tilbury 
mentions the same story with greater detail, and 
localises it in England. In his Otia Imperialia 
(written about 1211) he says (iii. 123) : 

De avibus ex arboribus nascontibus, cum secundum insitam 
primam creationis naturam ex primis generantibus animalia 
prodeant per generationem et corruptionem, novum et inau- 
ditum est apud omnes per©que nationes quod in quadam 
majoris Britanni© parte quotidianum est. Ecce enim in ar- 
chiepiscopatu Cantuariensi, comitatu Canti©, ad confinium 
abbati© de Faverhesham in littore maris arbuscul© nascuntur 
ad quantitatem salicum. Ex istis nodi pullulant velut futur© 
crerminationis pronuntii, cumque secundum tempora creationis 
excreverint, formantur in aviculas, quae post dies natur© 
datos rostro dependent, et vivificat©, facta leni alarum suc- 
cussatione quasi puerperio consummato, in mare decidunt, et 
quandoque marinis fluctibus exposit©, humanis contactibus 
fiubtrnhuntur. Aves ist© ad quantitatem modicorum 
anserum crescunt, pennis variis et aucinis intermixt©. 
Quadragesimali tempore assat© comeduntur, considerata 
potius ad hoc nativa processione, quam carnis sapiditate. 
Avem vulgus barnctam nominat. 

Nay, even as far back as the twelfth century we find, 
in the time of Henry II. (1154-89), the same story. 
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tlien so firmly established that Giraldu 
'■Mmisis found it necessary to protest against the 
30m then prevailing of eating these Barnacle geese 
during Lent, because they were not birds but fishes. 
This is what Giraldus says in his ‘ Topographia 
Hibei-nim: ’ 23 


597 /n 
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There are in this place many birds which are called Bernacce : 
against nature, nature produces them in a most extraordinary 
way. They are like marsh-geese, but somewhat smaller. 
Tney are produced from fir timber tossed along the sea, and 
aie at first like gum. Afterwards they hang down by their 
beaks as if from a seaweed attached to the timber, surrounded 
by shells, in order to grow more freely. Having thus, in pro¬ 
cess of time, been clothed with a strong coat of feathers, they 
either fall into the water or fly freely away into the air. They 
deiive their food and growth from the sap of the wood or the 
sea, by a secret and most wonderful process of alimentation. 

2 ® Silvester Giraldus Cambrensis, Topographia Hibernia, in Anglica, 
ormmmc'a, Hibemica, Cambrica, a veteribus scrip ta, Prankofurti, 
1G 03, p. 70G (under Henry II., 1154-89). 

Sunt et aves hie multae quue Beninese vocantur: quas mirum in 
nio um contra naturam natura producit: Aucis quidem palustribus 
simi es, sed minores. Bx lignis liamquo abiegnis per fequora devolutis, 
J nmo quasi gumini nascuntur. Duliinc tamquam ab alga ligno co- 
i&rente conchylibus testis ad liberioreiu formationem inclusae. per rostra 
ependent : et sic quousque processu temporis team plumarum ves- 
1 uram indutae vel in aquas decidunt, vel in aeris libertatem volatu so 
rausferunt, ex &ucco ligneo marinoque occulta nimis admirandaque 
Beminii ratione alimenta simul incrementaque suseipiunt. Vidi multo- 
r les 0cu ^ s plus quam mille rainuta hujusmodi avium corpuscula, in 
■A toro 1Tiaris ab uno ligno dependentia testis inclusa et jam formata. 

on * x ha-rum coitu (ut in avibus assolet) ova gignuntur, non avis in 
Kirilin procreatione unquam ovis incubat: in nullis terrarum angulis 
? e ^dini vacare vel nidificare videntur. Unde et in quibu 9 dam Hi- 
^ernise partibus, avibus istis tamquam non carneis quia de earne non 
Jlatl3 * episcopi. et viri religiosi jejuniomm tempore sine delictu vesei 
° Sed hi quidem serupuloso moventur ad delictum. Si quis enini 
( x piimi parentis carnei quidem, licet de carne non nati, femore como- 
c isset, eum a carnium esu non immunem arbitraror.* 
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!ave frequently, with, my own eyes, seen more than 
rid of these small bodies of birds, hanging down on the 
sea-shore from one piece of timber, enclosed in shells, and 
already formed. They do not breed and lay eggs, like other 
birds; nor do they ever hatch any eggs; nor do they seem 
to build nests in any corner of the earth. Hence bishops 
and clergymen in some parts of Ireland do not scruple to dine 
of these birds at the time of fasting, because they are not 
flesh, nor born of flesh. But these are thus drawn into sin ; 
for if a man during Lent had dined of a leg of Adam, our 
first parent, 'who was not bom of flesh, surely we should not 
consider him innocent of having eaten what is flesh. 


Then follows more to the same effect, which we 
may safely leave out. What is important is this, 
tha/t in the twelfth century the belief in the mira¬ 
culous transformation of the Barnacle shell into the 
Barnacle goose was as firmly established as in the 
seventeenth century • and that, on that belief, another 
belief had grown up, namely, that Barnacle geese 
might safely be eaten during Lent. I am informed 
that in Brittany Barnacles are still allowed to be 
eaten on Fridays, and that the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Ferns may give permission to people out of his 
diocese to eat these birds at his table. 

How long before Giraldus the fable existed it is 
difficult to tell. I find, however, that a cardinal of the 
eleventli century, Petrus Damianus , refers to a simi¬ 
lar story in one of his letters. Speaking, as it would 
seem of India, or of an island near India, he says: 


Unde et terra ilia occiduis partibus hanc consecuta esfc 
dignitatem ut ex arborum ramis volucres prodeant, et ad 
pomorum similitudinem animati atque pennati fructus 
erumpant ? Sicut eniin referunt, qui so vidisse testantur, 
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incidit pendulum quid ex ramo suspend! deinde" 
m volucris, speciemque formari: postremo quantify 
inciiinque plumescens, liiatu rostri sese ab arbore dividit, 
sicque novus aeris habitator ante paene discit volare quam vi- 
vere. Enimvero quis tot virtutis divince magnalia qum contra 
communem naturam ordinem fiunt, enumerare sufficiat. 2 ' 



This passage is supposed to rest on the authority 
of Eustathius, in his ‘Commentary on the Hex- 
ameron/ published by Leo Alsatius in 1629. But 
that Commentary is now admitted not to be the work 
of Eustathius, nor does it seem to contain the passage 
quoted by Petrus Damianus. 

It must not be supposed that, during the five 
centuries through which we have traced this legend, 
it was never contradicted. It was contradicted by 
Albertus Magnus (died 1280), who declares that he 
saw these birds lay eggs and hatch them. 23 It was 
contradicted by Roger Bacon (died 1294). -ZEneas 
Sylvius 22 (afterwards Pope Pius II., 1458-64), when 


27 Epist. lib. ii. op. xvii. p. 23S. Paris, 1610. 

28 * Barbates mentiendo quidam dicunt aves: quas vulgus bonngas 
(baumgans?) vocat: eoquod ex arboribus nasci dicuiitur a quibus stipito 
et ramis dependent: et succo qni inter corticem est nutritae: dicunt 
etiam aliquando ex putridis lignis haec animalia in mari generari: et 
prsecipue ex abietum putredine, asserentes quod nemo unquam vidit has 
aves coire vel ovare : et hoc onmino absurd um est : quia ego et multi 
mecum de sociis vidimus eas et coiro et ovare et pullos nutriro sicut iu 
antehabitis diximus : haec avis caput habet quasi pavonis. Pedes autem 
nigros ut cygnus : et sunt membraua conjuncti digiti ad natandum: et 
sunt in dorso cinerese nigredinis: et in ventre subalbida?, aliquautum 
minores anseribus .’—Be Aniinalibics, lib. xxiii. p. 186. 

** ‘Scribit tamen Eneas Sylvius de hac arboro in hunc modum: 
“ Audiveramus nos olim arborem esso in Scotia, qu?e supra ripam flu- 
minis enata fructus produceret, anetarum formam habcntes,ot cos quidem 
cum mahiritati proxirai essent sponte sua decidere, alios in terram, alios 
in aquam, ct in terram dojectos putroscere, in aquam vero demersos, mox 
animator onatare sub aquis et in aorem plumis pennisque evolaro. De 
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visit to King James (1393-1437; reigned 


,§L 


)s inquired after the tree, and he complains that 


miracles will always flee farther and farther: for 


when he came to Scotland to see the tree, he was 
told that it grew farther north in the Orchades. In 
1599, Dutch sailors, who had visited Greenland, gave 
a full description of how they found there the eggs 
of the Barnacle geese (whom they in Dutch called 
rotgctnsen); how they saw them hatching, and heard 
them cry rot , rot , rot • how they killed one of them 
with a stone, and ate it, together with sixty eggs. 30 

Nevertheless, the story appeared again and again, 
and the birds continued to be eaten by the priests 
during Lent without any qualms of conscience. 
Aldrovandw, in his ‘ Ornithologia 5 1603 (lib. xix.), 
tells us of an Dish priest, of the name of Octavianus, 
who assured him with an oath on the Gospel that he 
had seen the birds in their rude state and handled 
them. And Alclrovandus himself, after weighing all 
the evidence for and against the miraculous origin of 
the Barnacle goose, arrives at the conclusion that it 
is better to err with the majority than to argue 
against so many eminent writers. 31 In 1629 a Count 
Maier published at Frankfort a book, ‘ De Volucri 
Arborea 5 (On the Tree-bird), in which he explains 


qua re cum a vidius investigaremus dum essemus in Scotia apud Jacobum 
regem, jiominem quadraturo et multa pinguedine gravem, didicimus 
miraeula semper remotius fugere, famosamquo arborem non in Scotia sed 
apud Orchades insulas inveniri.”’— Seb. Munster, Cosmographia, p. 49. 

30 Trois Navigations faitcs par les Hollandais au Scptentrion, par 
Gerard de Vora. Paris, 1599, p. 112. 

‘Malim tamen cum pluribus errare quam tot scriptoribus claris- 
simis oblatrare quibus prater id quod de ephemero dictum est,favet otiam 
quod est ab Aristotele proditum, genus scilicet testatum quoddum nuvigiis 
putrescente faece spumosa adnasci.’ (P. 173, line 47.) 
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iole process of its birth, and indulges in scum 


'V • 'J T b / 

most absurd and blasphemous speculations. 32 

But bow did this extraordinary story arise ? Why 
should anybody ever have conceived the idea that a 
bird was produced from a shell; and this particular 
bird, the Barnacle goose, from this particular shell, 
the Barnacle shell? If the story was once started, 
there are many things that would keep it alive ; and 
its vitality has certainly been extraordinary. There 
are certain features about this Barnacle shell which 


Pig. 29. 



to a careless observer might look like the first 
rudiments of a bird; the feet in particular, with 
which these animals catch their food and convey it 
into the shell, are decidedly like very delicate feathers. 
The fact, again, that this fable of the shell-geese 
offered an excuse for eating these birds during Lent 
would, no doubt, form a strong support of the com¬ 
mon belief, and invest it, to a certain extent, with a 

82 The fourth chapter has the following heading: ‘ Quod finis propriua 
hujus yolucris generationis sit ut referat duplici su& naturft, vegetabili 
et auimali, Christum Deum et hominem, qui quoque sine patreet matre, 
ut ille, exist it/ 
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ted character. In Bombay, ■where, with S' 

;ses of people, fish is considered a prohibited ar- 
of food, the priests call it sea-vegetable, trader 
which name it is allowed to be eaten. jSTo one would 
suspect Linnaeus of having shared the vulgar error; 
nevertheless, he retained the name of anatifera, or 
duck-bearing, as given to the shell, and that of Ber- 
nicla, as given to the goose. 

I believe it was language which first suggested, or 
at all events strongly supported, this myth after it 
had once been started. We saw that the shells were 
regularly and properly called bemaculce. We also 
saw that the Barnacle geese were caught in Ireland. 
It was against the Irish bishops that Giraldus Cam- 
brensis wrote, blaming them for their presumption 
in eating these birds during Lent; and we learn 
from later sources that the discovery made by the 
Irish priests was readily adopted in France. Now 
Ireland is called Hibernia ; and I believe these birds 
were originally called Hibcmicce, or Hibemiculce. The 
first syllable was dropt, as not having the accent, 
just as it was dropt in the Italian vemo, winter, 
instead of iverno. This dropping of the first syllable 
is by no means unusual in Latin words which, through 
the vulgar Latin of the monks, found their way into 
the modern Eomanee dialects; 33 and we actually 
find in the mediaeval Latin dictionaries the word 
hybemagivm in the truncated form of bernagium . 34 


33 Cf. Diez. Bom. Gr. p. 162 : rondine = himndo. 

vescovo — episcopus. 
ckiesa =ecclesia. 

94 Cf. Du Gauge: ‘Bernagium, pro Hybernagium, ni fallor. miscellum 
fnimentura.* See also icrnagium , and panis icrmgii. It. hernia, Er. 
hernv', a coarse stuff for cloaks; also a cloak made of it, a rug; 
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‘ds, therefore, being called Hibemiculce , thcfe 
vulce, were synonymous with the shells, equally 
called Bemaculce ; and as their names seemed one, 
so the creatures were supposed to be one. Everything 
afterwards seemed to conspire to confirm the first 
mistake, and to invest what was originally a good 
Irish canard with all the dignity of scientific, and 
the solemnity of theological, truth. 

It should be mentioned, however, that there is an¬ 
other derivation of the name Bernacula , which was 
suggested to Gesner by one of his correspondents. 



Joannes Cains (he says) writes to me in a letter : ‘ I believe 
that the bird which we call Anser brendinus , others Bernaclus , 
ought to be called Bernclacus ; for the old Britons and the 
modern Scots called, and call, the wild goose Clake. Hence 
they still retain the name which is corrupted with us, Lake or 
Fenlake , i.e. lake-goose, instead of Fcncklake ; for our people 
frequently change letters, and say hern for bren .’ Historia 

Animalium,’ lib. iii. p. 110.) 


His idea, therefore, was, that the name was de¬ 
rived from Scotch; that in Scotch the bird was 
called Bren claJce; that this was pronounced Bern - 
dahe , and then Latinised into bemclacus . There is, 
however, this one fatal objection to this etymology, 
that among the very numerous varieties of the name 
Bemicula , 35 not one comes at all near to Bernclacus. 


from Hibernia, where it was manufactured; Donkin, Romance, Dic¬ 
tionary , s. y. 

35 Tho name even in Latin varies. In ornithological works the fob 
lowing names occur, all intended for the same bird, though I do not wish 
to vouch for their correctness or authenticity : 

English: Bernacle, Scoth goose, Tree Geese, Brant Goese. 

Scotch: Clakis or ciaiks, clak-guse, claik-gees, Barnacle. 

Orcades : Rodgans. 

Dutch: Ratgans. 
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^hferwise clalze or clctih certainly means goose ; 

e Barnacle goose, in particular, is so called. 30 As 
to Bran , it means in compounds dark, sucli as tlie 
A.S. branwyrt , blackberry, different from brunewyrt , 
brownwort, water betony; and Jamieson gives us as 
Scotch branded,brannit, adj., having a reddish-brown 
colour, as if singed by fire; a branded cow being 
one almost entirely brown. A brant-fox is a fox with 
black feet. Branta , we saw, was a name given to the 
Barnacle goose; and it was said to be given to it on 
account of its dark colour. 

How easily in cases like this a legend grows up to 
remove any difficulty that might be felt at names no 
longer understood, can be proved by many a mediaeval 
legend, both sacred and profane. The learned editor 


German: Baumgans. 

Danish : Ray-gaas, Radgaas. 

Norwegian : Raatne-gans, goul, gagl. 

Iceland: Helsingen. 

Drench: Bemache, Cane a collier. Nonnette, Rcligieuse; Mac- 
querolle, (?) Macrouse. (?) 

Latin : Bernicula, Bemacula, Bernacla, Bernicla, Bernecla, Bernccela 
(Fred. II. dc Arte Venandi), Bernaca, Bernicha, Bernecha, Berneca, 

Ber nielli a, Branta (ab atro colore anser seoticus), Bernesta, Barneta 
(Gervasius Tilb.,) Barnaces (Brompton, p. 1072), Barliata (Isidorus) 
Barbata (Albertns Magnus). Barbata (or Barbates) may be misread for 
Barliata or Bachadse. 

Cf. Ducange, s. v. Menage, s. v. ’Bemache. Diefenbach, Glossarium 
Latino-Germanicum : ' Galli has aves MacqacroUcs et Macrcases appel¬ 
lant, et tempore Quadragesimali ex Normannia Parisios deferunt. Scd 
revora deprehensum est a Batavis, anseres hosce ova parere/ &c. 
(Willoughby). 

Another name is given by Scaliger. Julius Csesar Scaliger, ad Arist. 
de LI antis, lib. i.: —‘Anates (inquit, melius dixisset Anseres) Oceani, 
quas Armorici partim Crabrans, parti m Bernachias vocant. Eae creantur 
ex putredine naufragiorum, pendentque rostro a matrice, quoad absolute 
decidant in subjectas aquas, unde sibi statim victum quserunt : visendo 
interea spectaculo pensiles, motitantesque turn pedes, turn alas.’ 

30 Brompton, Chronicle of Ireland, col. 1072, ap. Jun. 
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f Muniment a Gildhalloe Londinensis, 5 Mr. 



dley, tells us in his preface (p. xviii.) that, in 


tie fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, trading, or buying and selling at a profit, was 
known to the more educated classes under the French 
name achat, which in England was written, and pro¬ 
bably pronounced, acat. To acat of this nature, Whit¬ 
tington was indebted for his wealth; and as, in time, 
the French became displaced here by the modern Eng¬ 
lish, the meaning of the word probably became lost, 
and thereby gave the opportunity to some inventive 


genius, at a much later period, of building a new story 
on the double meaning' of an old and effete word. 37 

You know the story of St. Christopher. The ‘ Le- 
genda Aurea 538 says of him that he was* a Canaanite, 
very tall and fearful to look at. 


He would not serve anybody who had himself a master ; 
and when he heard that his lord was afraid of the devil, he 
left him and became himself the servant of the devil. One 
day, however, when passing a Cross, he observed that his new 
master was aftaid of the Cross, and learning that there was 
one more powerful than the devil, he left him to enter the ser¬ 
vice of Christ. He was instructed by an old hermit, but being 
unable to fast or to pray, he was told to serve Christ by carry¬ 
ing travellers across a deep river. 39 This he did, until one 

37 Rerum Britannicarvm Medii JEvi Scrip tores, Mur, inenta-Gildhallcc 
LondinenHs , vol. i. Liber Albus. London, 1859. As I have not been 
able to trace the story of Whittington to its earliest form, I must leavo 
* • Hr. Itiloy all the credit and responsibility of this explanation. Acatum 
occurs, however, as early as the twelfth ceutury in a charter of Henry II. 
£ee Stubbs, j Documents, p. 158. * 

ss Lcgenda Aurea , cap. 100. 

^ 89 According to a late Latin hymn, it was the Red Sea through which 
Christopher carried the travellers. 

‘ 0 sancte Christophore, 

Qui portasti Jesura Christum, 
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c was called three times, and the third time he saw 
that wished to he carried across the river. He took him 
on his shoulders, but his weight was such that he could hardly 
reach the opposite shore. When he had reached it, the Child 
said to him he had carried Christ Himself on his shoulders, in 
proof whereof the stick which he had used for many years, 
when planted in the earth, grew into a tree. 


Many more miracles are said to have happened to 
him afterwards, till at last he suffered the death of a 
martyr. 

It is clear, and it is not denied even by Roman 
Catholic writers, that the whole legend of St. Chris¬ 
topher sprang from his name, which means ‘ he who 
bears Christ/ That name was intended in a spiritual 
sense, just as St. Ignatius took the name of Theo- 
phorus , 40 ‘ he who bears God/ namely, in his heart. 
But, as in the case of St. Ignatius, the people who 
martyred him, when tearing out his heart, are said to 
have found it miraculously inscribed with the name 
of God, so the name of Christophorus led to the legend 
just quoted. Whether there was a real Christophorus 
who suffered martyrdom under Decius, in Lycia, 
250 a.d., we cannot tell; but even Alban Butler, in 
his ‘ Lives of the Saints/ admits that ‘ there seem to 
be no other grounds than his name for the vulgar 
notion of his great stature, the origin of which seems 
to have been merely allegorical, as Baronius observes, 


Per mari rubruin, 

Nec franxisti cruram, 

Et hoc est non minim, 

Quia fuisti magnum virum.’ 

* The accent placed on the penultima of SeocpSpos, as the word is 
written in the saint’s acts, denotes it of an active signification, one that 
carneth God; but of the passive, carried of God, if placed on the ante- 
penultima.’ — Alban Butler, Lives of the Saints, vol. ii. p. 1. 
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TLA AND THE ELEVEN THOUSAND VIRGINS. 

Vida lias expressed in an epigram on 

Ckristophore, infixum quod eum usque in corde gerebas, 

Pictores Christum dant tibi ferri burner is 41 

6 The enormous statues of St. Christopher, still 
to be seen in many Gothic cathedrals, expressed 
his allegorical wading through the sea of tribu¬ 
lations, by which the faithful meant to signify 
the many sufferings through which he arrived at 
eternal life.’ Before he was called Christophorus his 
name was Beprobus; so says the tf Legenda Aurea.’ 
Others, improving on the legend, represent his origi¬ 
nal name to have been Off eras , 42 the second part of 
Christ oferu$, thus showing a complete misunder¬ 
standing of the original name. 

Another legend, which is supposed to owe its origin 
to a similar misunderstanding, is that of Ursula and 
the 11,000 Virgins, whose bones are shown to the 
present day in one of the churches of Cologne. This 
extravagant number of martyred virgins, which is not 
specified in the earlier legends, is said to have arisen 
from the name of one of the companions of Ursula 
being TJndecimella 43 —an explanation very plausible, 
though I must confess that I have not been able to 
find any authority 44 for the name TJndecimella . 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that these 

41 Vida, Hymn. 26, t. ii. p. 150. 

42 Maury, Lbgendes pieuses , p. 53. 

43 * L’Histoiro de sainte Ursula et des onze raillo vierges doit son 
origine a l’expression des vieux ealendriers, Ursula et Undecimella,A V. 
MM., c’est-A-dire sainto Ursule et sainte Undeciraelle, vierges et mar- 
tyres.’ — Maury, p. 214. 

44 Jacobus a Voiagine, Legenda Aurea , cap. 158. Galfredus Monumc- 
tensis, lib. v. cap. 9-19. St. Ursula und Hire Oresellschaft. Fine krititoh- 
historiseko Monographic, von Johann Hubert Kessel. Kbln, 1S63. 
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other legends were invented and spread ini 
finally. They were the natural productions of the 
intellectual soil of Europe, where the seeds of Chris¬ 
tianity had been sown before the wild weeds of the 
ancient heathen mythology were rooted up and burnt. 
They are no more artificial, no more the work of in¬ 
dividuals, than the ancient fables of Greece, Rome, 
or India ; nay, we know that the Church, which has 
sometimes been accused of fostering these supersti¬ 
tions, endeavoured from time 1 to time to check their 
rapid growth, but in vain. What happened at that 
time was what will always happen when the great 
masses are taught to speak the language before they 
have learnt to think the thoughts of their rulers, 
teachers, apostles, or missionaries. What in the mind 
of the teacher is spiritual and true becomes in the 
mouth of the pupil material and frequently false. 
Yet, even in their corrupt form, the words of the 
teachers retain their sacred character; they soon form 
an integral part of that foundation on which the 
religious life of a whole nation is built up, and the 
very teachers tremble lest in trying to place each 
stone in its right position, they might shake the struc¬ 
ture which it took centuries to build up. St. Thomas 
(died 1274) asked Bonaventura (died 1271) whence 
he received the force and unction which he displayed 
in all his works. Bonaventura pointed to a crucifix 
hanging on the wall of his cell. ‘ It is that image/ he 
said, c which dictates all my words to me.’ What can 
be more simple, more true, more intelligible? But the 
saying of Bonaventura was repeated, the people took 
it literally, and, in spite of all remonstrances, they in¬ 
sisted that Bonaventura possessed a talking crucifix. 



DOVE, THE SYMBOL OP THE HOLY GHOST. 

fane miracle took tlie place of a sacred truth 
those who could understand the truth, and 
felt hound to protest against the vulgar error, were 
condemned by the loud-voiced multitude as disbelievers 
of miracles. Pictures frequently added a new sanc¬ 
tion to these popular superstitions. Zurbaran painted 
a saint (Pierre Holasque) before a speaking crucifix. 
Whether the artist meant it literally or symbolically, 
we do not know. But the crowds took it in the 
most literal sense, and who was the bold preacher 
who would tell his congregation the plain, though, no 
doubt, the more profound, meaning of the miraculous 
picture which they had once learnt to worship ? 

It was a common practice of early artists to repre¬ 
sent martyrs that had been executed by the sword, as 
carrying their heads in their hands. 45 The people who 
saw the sculptures could read them in one sense only, 
and they firmly believed that certain martyrs mira¬ 
culously carried their heads in their hands after they 
had been beheaded. 46 Several saints were repre¬ 
sented with a dove either at their side or near their 
ear. The artist intended no more than to show that. 
these men had been blest with the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost; but the people who saw the images firmly 
believed that the Holy Ghost had appeared to their 
saint in the form of a dove. 17 Again, nothing was 
more usual for an artist than to represent sin and 


45 Maury, p. 207. 

40 Ibid. Legcndcs pkuscs, p. 287: ‘Cette Ugende so trouve dans 
les ries de saint Denis, de saint Ovide, do saint Firmin d’Amiens, de 
saint Maurico, de saint Nieaise de Reims, de saint Soulange deBourges, 
de saint Juste d’Auxerrc, de saint Lucain, do sainte Esperio, do saint 
Didier de L'.mgres, et d\me foule d’autres.’ 

47 Maury, p. 182 : ‘ Et primo simiiis volucri mox vera volucris.’ 
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atry under the form of a serpent or a dragor 
uan -who had fought bravely against the temptations 
of the world, a pagan king who had become a con¬ 
vert to Christianity,' 13 was naturally represented as a 
St. George fighting with the dragon, and slaying it. 
A missionary who had successfully preached the 
Gospel and driven out the venomous brood heresy 
or idolatry, became at once a St. Patrick, driving 
away every poisonous creature from the Hibernian 
island. 49 

Now it should be observed how in all these cases 
the original conception of the word or the picture is 
far higher, far more reverential, far more truly religious 
than the miraculous petrification which excites the 
superstitious interest of the people at large. If 
Constantine or Clovis, at the most critical moments 
of their lives, felt that the victory came from the 
hands of the Only True God, the God revealed by 
Christ, and preached in the cities of the whole 
Roman Empire by the despised disciples of a cru¬ 
cified Lord, surely this shows the power of Chris¬ 
tianity in a far more majestic light than when we 
are told that these royal converts saw, or imagined 
they saw, a flag with a Cross, or with the inscrip¬ 
tion, ‘In hoc signo vinces .’ 50 

If Bonaventura felt the presence of Christ in his 
lonely cell, if the heart of Ignatius was instinct with 


43 Maury, p. 135. Eusebius, de Vita CoJist., ed. Heinicher, Lipsise, 
1830, p. 150. 49 Maury, p. 141. 

50 Similar stories are told of Alfonso, the first King of Portugal, who 
is said to liavo seen a brilliant cross before the battle of Ouriquo, in 
1139, and of Waldemar II., of Denmark. The red cross of Denmark, 
the Danebrog, dates from Waldemar’s victory over the Esthoniaos in 
1219. See Dahlmann, Gcschichtc von DannemarJc , vol. i. p. 368. 
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rit of God, we can understand wliat is mean 
^can sympathise, we can admire, we can love. 
But if we are told, that the one merely possessed a 
talking crucifix, and that the heart of the other was 
inscribed with the four Greek letters, ©EOS, what is 
that to us ? 

Those old pictures and carved images of saints 
fighting with dragons, of martyrs willing to lay 
down their lives for the truth, of inspired writers 
listening intently to the voice of God, lose all their 
meaning and beauty if we are told that they were 
only men of bodily strength who chanced to kill a 
gorilla-like monster, or beings quite different from 
ourselves, who did not die even though their heads 
had been severed from their trunks, or old men 
carrying doves on each shoulder. Those doves whis¬ 
pering into the ears of the prophets of old were 
meant for the Spirit of God descending like a dove 
and lighting upon them; and the pious sculptors of 
old would have been horrified at the idea that these 
birds could ever be mistaken for real animals in a 
bodily shape, dictating to the prophets the words they 
should write down. 

Everything is time, natural, significant, if we enter 
with a reverent spirit into the meaning of ancient 
art and ancient language. Everything becomes false, 
miraculous, and unmeaning, if we interpret the deep 
and mighty words of the seers of old in the shallow 
and feeble sense of modern chroniclers. 

There is a curious instance of mistaken interpreta¬ 
tion which happened long before the days of Galileo. 
Earthquakes in later Greek were called Theomemai , 
which literally means the Anger of God. The ex- 
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bilon was probably suggested by the langu _ 

.e Bible, where we meet with passages such as 
(Psalm civ. 32), 4 He looketh on the earth, and it 
trembleth; he toueheth the hills, and they smoke. 5 
It was in itself a most appropriate term, but it very 
soon lost its etymological significancy, and became 
the conventional and current name for earthquake. 
Nevertheless it kept up in people’s mind the idea 
that earthquakes were more immediately produced 
by the wrath of God, and differed in this way from 
thunderstorms, or famine, or pestilence. Here was 
the source of mischief. The name of Theom&nici y ° l 
which was quite true in its original conception, 
became falsified by an inadequate interpretation. 
An d what happened? People who, like Photius, 
ventured to assign natural causes that produced 
earthquakes, were cried down by a thoughtless mul¬ 


titude as unbelievers and heretics. 

AVe have lastly to consider one class of words 
which exercise a most powerful influence on the 
mind. They rule the mind instead of being ruled 
by it, and they give rise to a kind of mythology, the 
effects of which are most widely extended, even at 

41 deopypla, ira divina [Eustath. p. 891, 24] : tV Geopyplav Aibs Aeye* 
pdcnya (Stephani Thesaurus, Didot). 

Tzetzes, Historiarum variarwn Chiliades , ed. Kiesseling, Lipsiae, 1826, 


v. 727 (cf Grote, vol. i. p. 539):— 

bv (Tu,u<popd /mT€Aaj8e irtiAiv Oeopyvla , elr* olv Aipbs, €?T€ Aoipbs, clre 


kclL fiXapos &AAo. 

Theophanes Contin. (p. 673), (Symeon Magister, Dq Michaels ct 

Theodora ). , } 

iv fiiy pvkt\ <xvvi&y yepicOai ceicrpol peyaAoi* kcl\ avrb 9 6 Curios avafias 
rod &fxfluuus bypyyopycai, ehrcv tin ot aeurpol ovk iK tt \i)9ovs apaprivv 
dAV iK tt Ay crpovys vdaros y ivoprat. Joannes Malalas (Bonna?, 1831), 
p. 249: ri)s atnrjs irtiAecos ’Avnox^las AycpOticrys Cirb ipavrlccp, baavrus 
8b Kal Oeopyptas yevopivys Kal 8ta<p6p<au crcicpCfp Kal ip.Trpycp.CiV* 




ABSTRACT AND COLLECTIVE WORDS. 

present day. I pointed out in a former Lect 1 
lat, besides such abstract names as virtue, fortune, 
felicity, peace, and war, there are others of a slightly 
different character, which equally lend themselves to 
mythological personification. A name like the Latin 
virtus was originally intended to express a quality, 
manliness, the quality of a man, or rather every 
good quality peculiar to man. As long as this noun 
was used merely as a noun of quality, as an ad¬ 
jective changed into a substantive, no mischief could 
arise. 

Abstract nouns were originally collective nouns, 
and the transition is very easy from a plural, such as 
‘ the clercs 5 (clerici), to a collective or abstract noun, 
such as ‘the clergy 5 (clericatus). Humanitas meant 
originally c all men, 5 c mankind; 5 but kind, literally 
genus, came, like genus, to express what constitutes 
kind, the qualities which all members of a kind share 
in common, and by which one particular kind or kin 
is distinguished from all other kinds or kins. 

But when the mind, led away by the outward 
semblance of the word virtus, conceived what was 
intended merely as a collective predicate, as a per¬ 
sonal subjective essence, then the mischief was done; 
an adjective had become a substantive, a predicate 
had been turned into a subject; and as there could 
not be any real and natural basis on which this 
spurious being could rest, it was placed, almost in¬ 
voluntarily, on the same pedestal on which the 
statues of the so-called divine powers had been 
erected; it was spoken of as a supernatural or a 
divine being. Virtus, manliness, instead of being 
possessed by man, was herself spoken of as possess- 
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altars, and sacrifices, like other more ancient gods. 
Many of those more ancient gods owed their origin 
to exactly the same intellectual confusion. We are 
apt to imagine that Day, Night, Dawn, Spring, 
Heaven, Earth, River , are substantial beings, more 
substantial at least than Virtue or Peace . But let us 
analyse these words, let us look for the substantial 
basis on which they rest, and we shall find that 
they evade our touch almost as much as the god¬ 
desses of Virtue and Peace . We can lay hold of 
something in everything that is individual, we can 
speak of a pebble, a daisy, a horse, or of a stone, a 
flower, an animal, as independent beings; and al¬ 
though their names are derived from some general 
quality peculiar to each, yet that quality is substan¬ 
tiated in something that exists, and resists further 
analysis. But if we speak of the Dawn, what do we 
mean ? Do we mean a substance, an individual, a 
person? Certainly not. We mean the time which 
precedes the rising of the sun. But then, again, 
what is Time ? What is there substantial, individual, 
or personal in time, or any portion of time? Yet 
Language cannot help herself; all the nouns which 
she uses are either masculine or feminine—for 
neuters are of later date—and if the name of the 
Dawn has once been formed, that name will convey 
to every one, except to the philosopher, the idea of 
a substantial, if not of an individual and personal 
being. We saw that one name of the Dawn in Sans¬ 
krit was Sarawyu, and that it coincided literally 
with the Greek Erinys. It was originally a perfect!} 


ruling, as inciting 

rlTorino a/nrl cL 


man. She beea: 
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/and natural saying that the rays of the Da 
T Qpid bring to light the works of darkness, the sins 
ommitted during the night. We have a proverb in 
German: 



Kein Faden ist so fein gesponnen, 

Er kommt docli endlicli an der Sonnen. 


No thread on earth so fine is spun, 
But comes at last before the sun. 


The expression that the Erinys, Saratiyu, the 
Dawn, finds out the criminal, was originally quite 
free from mythology; it meant no more than that 
crime would be brought to light some day or other, 
it became mythological, however, as soon as the ety¬ 
mological meaning of Erinys was forgotten, and as 
soon as the Dawn, a portion of time, assumed the 
Tank of a personal being. 

The Weird Sisters sprang from the same source. 
Weird meant originally the Past. 52 It was the name 
given to the first of the three Nomas , the German 
Parcce. They were called ZJrSr, Ver'Sandi, and SJmId, 
Past, Present, and Future, 53 c das Gewordene/ c das 
Werdende, 5 tf das (sein) Sollende/ They expressed 
exactly the same idea which the Greeks expressed 
by the thread which has been spun, the thread that 
passes through the fingers, and the thread that is 
still on the distaff; or by Lachesis, singing what has 
been (£d, gegonota ), Klotho , what is (td onta), and 
Atropos , what will be (td mellonta). 

In Anglo-Saxon, Wyrd occurs frequently in the 
sense of Destiny or Fate. 


Grimm, D. M. p. 376; Geschichto der Deutschen Sjirache. p. 660 . 

3 Is Elysium another name for future, Zukunft , avenir, and derived 
from cpxoixai, rjAvdov? 
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pfwulf, y. 915 : ‘ Gee’S a wyrd swa Mo 
fce goes ever as it must.’ 

Tlie Weird Sisters were intended either as destiny 
personified, or as fatidicce, prophesying what is to 
befal man. Shakespeare retains the Saxon name, 
Chaucer speaks of them as ‘ the fatal sustrin* 

Again; when the ancient nations spoke of the Earth, 
they no doubt meant originally the soil on which they 
stood; but they soon meant more. That soil was 
naturally spoken of as their mother, that is to say, 
as supplying them with food; and this one name, 
Mother, applied to the Earth, was sufficient to impart 
to it the first elements of personality, if not of hu¬ 
manity. But this Earth, when once spoken of as an 
individual, was felt to be more than the soil enclosed 
by hurdles, or walls, or mountains. 

To the mind of the early thinkers the Earth became 
an infinite being, extending as far as his senses and 
his thoughts could extend, and supported by nothing, 
not even by the Elephant and the Tortoise of later 
Oriental philosophy. Thus the Earth grew naturally 
and irresistibly into a vague being, real, yet not finite; 
personal, yet not human ; and the only name by which 
the ancient nations could call her, the only category 
of thought under which she could be comprehended, 
was that of a goddess, a bright, powerful, immortal 
being, the mother of men, the beloved of the sky, the 
Great Mother. 

Now, it is perfectly true that we in our modern 
languages do not speak any more of gods and god¬ 
desses ; but have we in our scientific and unscientific 
vocabularies none of those nondescript beings, like 
Earth, or Dawn, or Future ? Do we never use terms 
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if rigorously analysed, would turn out to 
^ JTPjp^ut any substantial basis, resting like the Earth 
on the Elephant, and the Elephant on the Tortoise— 
and the Tortoise swinging in infinite space ? 

Take the word Nature . Natura , etymologically, 
means she who gives birth, who brings forth ! But 
who is she, or he, or it ? The ancient nations made 
a goddess of her—and this we consider a childish 
mistake—but what is Nature with us ? We use the 
word readily and constantly, but when we try to think 
of Nature as a being, or as an aggregate of beings, 
or as a power, or as an aggregate of powers, our mind 
soon drops: there is nothing to lay hold of, nothing 
that exists or resists. 

What is meant by the expression, that fruits are 
produced by Nature ? Nature cannot be meant here 
as an independent power, for we believe no longer in 
a Gcea or Tellus , a Mother Earth , bringing forth the 
fruits on which we live ( zeiddros ). Gcea w r as one of 
the many names of the Divine ;—is Nature more or 



less to us ? 

Let us see what naturalists and philosophers can 
tell us about Nature. 

Buffon says: 


I have always spoken of the Creator, but you have only to 
drop that word, and put in its place the power of Nature. 

Nature (he says again) is not a thing, for it would be all: 
Nature is not a being, for that being would be God. 

Nature is a living power (he adds) immense, all-embracing, 
all vivifying; subject to the first Being, it has commenced to 
act at His command alone, and continues to act by His con¬ 
sent. 


Is this more intelligible, more consistent, than the 
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of Gaea, tlie mother of JJranos, the wifi 
wnos ? 

Cuvier thus speaks of Nature : 54 


Sl 


By one of those figures of speech to which all languages 
are liable, Nature has been personified; all beings that exist 
have been called 1 the works of Nature 5 ’ the general relations 
of these beings among themselves have been called ‘ the laws 
of Nature.’ By thus considering Nature as a being endowed 
with intelligence and will, though secondary and limited in its 
powers, people have brought themselves to say that she 
watches constantly over the support of her works, that she 
does nothing in vain, that she always acts by the simplest 
means. It is easy to see the puerility of those philosophers 
who have conferred on Nature a kind of individual existence, 
distinct from the Creator, from the laws which He has imposed 
on the movement, and from the properties and forms which 
lie has given to His creatures; and who represent Nature as 
acting on matter by means of her own power and reason. As 
our knowledge has advanced in astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry, those sciences have renounced the paralogisms 
which resulted from the application of figurative language to 
real phenomena. Physiologists only have still retained this 
habit, because, with the obscurity in which physiology is still 
enveloped, it was not possible for them to deceive themselves 
or others as to their profound ignorance of vital movements, 
except by attributing some kind of reality to the phantoms of 
their imagination. 


Nature, if we believed all that is said of her, would 
be the most extraordinary being. She has horrors 
{horror vacui), she indulges in freaks (lusus naturae ), 
she commits blunders (errores naturae , monstra). She 
is sometimes at war with herself, for, as Giraldus told 

* ! Seo some excellent articles by M. Flourens, in the Journal dcs 
Savants , October 18G3, p. 623. 
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'ature produced barnacles against Nature; 5 air 
;te years we have heard much of her power of 
selection. 

Nature is sometimes used as meaning simply matter, 
or everything that exists apart from spirit. Yet more 
frequently Nature is supposed to be itself endowed 
with independent life, to be working after eternal 
and invariable laws. Again, we sometimes hear 
Nature used so as to include the spiritual life and 
the intellectual activity of man. We speak of the 
spiritual nature of man, of the natural laws of 
thought, of natural religion. Even the Divine Es¬ 
sence is not necessarily excluded, for the word nature 
is sometimes used so as to include that First Cause' 
of which everything else is considered as an emana¬ 
tion, reflection, or creation. Thus Dugald Stewart 
(vol. iii. p. 246) says: 



I need scarcely add that when I speak of the wisdom of 
Nature I mean always the wisdom of the Author of Nature. 
The expression has the sanction of immemorial use. It is 
concise and sufficiently intelligible to candid inquirers : and it 
enables us to avoid, in our philosophical arguments, the fre¬ 
quent recurrence of a name which ought never to be men¬ 
tioned but with sentiments of reverence. 


But while nature seems thus applicable promis¬ 
cuously to things material and spiritual, human and 
divine, language certainly, on the other hand, helps 
us to distinguish between the works of nature and 
the works of man, the former supplying materials for 
the physical, the latter for the historical sciences; 
and it likewise countenances the distinction between 
the works both of nature and of man on one side, and 
the Divine agencies on the other: the former being 
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THE SUPERNATURAL. 

ed natural and human, the latter supernaturg 
foperhuman. 

But now consider the havoc which must needs 
follow if people, without having clearly perceived the 
meaning of Nature, without having agreed among 
themselves as to the strict limits of the word, enter 
on a discussion upon the Supernatural. People will 
fight and call each other very hard names for denying 
or asserting certain opinions about the Supernatural. 
They would consider it impertinent if they were 
asked to define what they mean by the Supernatural; ■ 
and yet it is as clear as anything can be that these 
antagonists connect totally different ideas, and ideas 
of the vaguest character, with this term. 

Many attempts have been made to define the super¬ 
natural or the miraculous, but in every one of these 
definitions the meaning of nature or the natural is 
left undefined. 

Thus Thomas Aquinas explained a miracle as that 
which happens out of the order of nature (praeter 
ordinem naturae), while St. Augustine had worded 
his definition far more carefully in saying that we 
call miracles what God performs out of the usual 
course of nature, as known to us (contra cognitum 
nobis cursum solitumque naturae). Others defined 
miracles as events exceeding the powers of nature 
(opus excedens naturae vires); but this was not con¬ 
sidered enough, because miracles should not only ex¬ 
ceed the powers of nature, but should violate the 
order of nature (cum ad miraculum requiratur, nedum 
ut excedat vires naturae, sed praeterea ut sit praeter 
ordinem naturae). Miracles were divided into three 
classes—1. Those above nature (supra naturam) ; 
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ose against nature (contra naturam); 3. Thofc§, 
nd nature (prater naturam). But where nature 
ended and the supernatural began was never ex¬ 
plained. Thomas Aquinas went so far as to admit 
miracles quoad nos , and St. Augustine maintained 
that, according to human usage, things were said to 
be against nature which are only against the course 
of nature, as known to mortals . (Dici autem humano 
more contra naturam esse quod est contra naturae 
usuin mortalibus notum.) All these fanciful defini¬ 
tions may be seen carefully examined by Benedict 
XIV. in the first part of the fourth book of his work 
c De Servoruin Dei Beatificatione et Beatorum Cano- 
nizatione yet should we look in vain either there or 
anywhere else for a definition of what is natural. 55 

Here a large field is open to the student of language. 
It is his office to trace the original meaning of each 
word, to follow up its history, its changes of form and 
meaning in the schools of philosophy or in the market¬ 
place and the senate. He ought to show how fre¬ 
quently different ideas are comprehended under one 
and the same term, and how frequently the same idea 
is expressed by different terms. These two tenden¬ 
cies in language, Homonymy and Polyonymy , which 
favoured, as we saw, the abundant growth of early 
mythology, are still asserting their power in fostering 
the growth of philosophical systems. A history of 
such terms as to know and to believe, Finite and Infi¬ 
nite, Real and Necessary , would do more than any¬ 
thing else to clear the philosophical atmosphere of 
our days. 

50 See an excellent article lately published in the Edinburgh Review, 
‘ On the Supernatural,’ ascribed to one of our most eminent statesmen. 
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Phe influence which language exercises 
. ^* 9 * 6 ughts has been felt by many philosophers, 

all by Locke. Some thought that influence inevitable, 
whether for good or evil; others supposed that it 
could be checked by a proper definition of words, or 
by the introduction of a new technical language. 
A few quotations may be useful to show how inde¬ 
pendent thinkers have always rebelled against the 
galling despotism of language, and yet how little it 
has been shaken. Thus Bacon says: 

And lastly let us consider the false appea. ances that are im¬ 
posed upon us by words, which are framed and applied accord¬ 
ing to the conceit and capacities of the vulgar sort; and al¬ 
though w r e think we govern our words, and prescribe it well, 
—loquendum ut vulgus, sentiendum ut sapientes,—yet certain 
it is, that words, as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot back upon the 
understanding of the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert 
the judgment. So as it is almost necessary in all controversies 
and disputations to imitate the wisdom of the mathematicians, 
in setting down in the very beginning the definitions of our 
words and terms, that others may know how we accept and 
understand them, and whether they concur with us or no. 
For it cometh to pass, for want of this, that we are sure to end 
there where we ought to have begun, which is in questions 
and differences about words. 


Locke says : 

I am apt to imagine that, were the imperfections of language, 
as the instruments of knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a 
great many of the controversies that make such a noise in the 
world would of themselves cease; and the way to knowledge, 
and perhaps peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. 

Wilkins, when explaining the advantages of his 
philosophical language, remarks : 

This design will likewise contribute much to the clearing of ' 
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62 


/our modern differences in religion; by unmasking 
...Id errors, that shelter themselves under the disguise 
of affected phrases ; which, being philosophically unfolded, 
and rendered according to the genuine and natural importance 
of words, will appear to be inconsistencies and contradictions. 
And several of those pretended mysterious profound notions, 
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expressed in great swelling words, whereby some men set up 
for reputation, being this way examined, will appear to be 
either nonsense, or very flat and jejune. And though it should 
be of no other use but this, yet were it in these days well 
worth a man’s pains and study ; considering the common mis¬ 
chief that is done, and the many impostures and cheats that 
are put upon men, under the disguise of affected insignificant 
phrases. 


Among modern philosophers, Brown dwells most 
strongly on the same subject: 

How much the mere materialism of our language has itself 
operated in darkening our conceptions oi the nature of the 
mind, and of its various phenomena, is a question which is 
obviously beyond our power to solve, since the solution ol it 
would imply that the mind of the solver was itself free from 
the influence which he traced and described. But of this, at 
least, we may be sure, that it is almost impossible for us to 
estimate the influence too highly, for we must not think that 
its effect has been confined to the works of philosophers. It 
has acted much more powerfully, in the familiar discourse and 
silent reflections of multitudes, that have never had the vanity 
to rank themselves as philosophers—thus incorporating itself, 
as it were, with the very essence of human thought. 

In that state of social life, in which languages had their 
origin, the inventor of a word probably thought of little more 
than the temporary facility which it might give to himself and 
his companions in communicating their mutual wants and con¬ 
certing their mutual schemes of co-operation. He was not 
av r are that with this faint and perishing sound, which a slight 
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iuerbnce of breathing produced, he was creating that' 
"afterwards to constitute one of the most imperishac 
ings, and to form, in the minds of millions, during every 
future age, a part of the complex lesson of their intellectual 
existence,—giving rise to lasting systems of opinions, which, 
perhaps, but for the invention of this single word, never could 
have prevailed for a moment, and modifying sciences, the very 
elements of which had not then begun to exist. The inventor 
of the most barbarous term may thus have had an influence on 
mankind, more important than all which the most illustrious 
conqueror could effect by a long life of fatigue, and anxiety, 
and peril, and guilt. 

A few phrases of Aristotle achieved a much more extensive 
and lasting conquest; and are perhaps even at this moment 
exercising no small sway on the very minds which smile at 
them with scorn. 56 


Sir W. Hamilton, in liis 6 Lectures on Metaphysics 5 
(ii. p. 812), remarks:— 

To objects so different as the images of sense and the un- 
picturable notions of intelligence, different names ought to be 
given; and, accordingly, this has been done wherever a philo¬ 
sophical nomenclature of the slightest pretensions to perfection 
has been formed. In the German language, which is now the 
richest in metaphysical expressions of any living tongues, the 
two kinds of objects are carefully distinguished. In our lan¬ 
guage, on the contrary, the terms idea , conception , notion , are 
used almost as convertible for either ; and the vagueness and 
confusion which is thus produced, even within the narrow 
sphere of speculation to which the want of the distinction also 
confines us, win be best appreciated by those who are conver¬ 
sant with the philosophy of the different countries. 57 

Wliat wild mythology may spring up even in 


50 Brown, Works, i. p. 341. 

67 St o Stanley in his Ordination Sermon; and Niebuhr, Oct. 1705, 
Life and Letters, v. i. p. 57. 
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languages, maybe seen from tlie following 
occurring in a letter in which a well-known 
clergyman protests against the judgment of the 
Privy Council as binding on the Church. 


What right (he says) has the spouse of Christ (the Church) 
to ally herself with the powers of the world ? Surely, to do 
so is to commit that terrible spiritual adultery against which 
her Lord has so often warned her. ... A Christian state is 
the child of the Church. It is of the Church, in such a state, 
that each individual is ‘begotten again of God in Christ Jesus ; 7 
it is by her that each is fed ; by her prayer and blessing that 
nil state acts seek for help from God; by her anointing that 
the sovereign is set apart for the high functions of government. 
Can we, then, defend adultery between a mother and her son ? 
Such I believe to be, and always to have been, the nature ol 
union between church and state. 


By the side of such language the myth of CEdipus 
ceases to be terrible. 

I shall, in conclusion, give two or three instances 
to indicate the manner in which I think the Science 
of Language might be of advantage to the philoso¬ 
pher. 

Knowledge, or to know, is used in modern lan¬ 
guages in at least three different senses. 

First, we may say, a child knows his mother, or a 
dog knows his master. This means no more than 
that they recognise one present sensuous impression 
as identical with a past sensuous impression. This 
kind of knowledge arises simply from the testimony 
of the senses, or sensuous memory, and it is shared 
in common by man and animal. The absence of 
this knowledge we call forgetting —a process more 
difficult to explain than that of remembering. Locko 
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as treated of it in one of the most eloquent pn 
his ‘ Essay concerning Human Understanding' 
(ii. 10, 5) : 



The memory of some men, it is true, is very tenacious, even 
to a miracle ; but yet there seems to be a constant decay of 
all our ideas, even of those which are struck deepest, and in 
minds the most retentive ; so that if they be not sometimes 
renewed by repeated exercise of the senses, or reflection on 
those kinds of objects which, at first, occasioned them, the 
print wears out, and at last there remains nothing to be seen. 
Thus the ideas, as well as children of our youth, often die 
before us; and our minds represent to us those tombs to 
which we are approaching; where though the brass and marble 
remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced by time, and the 
imagery moulders away. The pictures drawn in our minds 
are laid in fading colours; and if not sometimes refreshed, 
vanish and disappear. How much the constitution of our 
bodies, and the make of our animal spirits, are concerned in 
this, and whether the temper of the brain make this difference, 
that in some it retains the characters drawn on it like marble, 
in others like freestone, and in others little better than sand, 
I shall not here inquire : though it may seem probable that 
the constitution of the body does sometimes influence the 
memory ; since we oftentimes find a disease quite strip the 
mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a fever, in a few days, 
calcine all those images to dust and confusion, which seemed 
to be as lasting as if graved in marble. 


Secondly, we may say, I know this to be a triangle. 
Here we have a general conception, that of triangle, 
which is not supplied by the senses alone, but elabo¬ 
rated by reason, and we predicate this of something 
which we perceive at the time by our senses. We 
recognise a particular sensuous impression as falling 
under the general category of triangle. Here you 
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TO BELIEVE. 

) the difference. We not only recognise wlia 
(as the same thing we had seen before, but we 
previously have gathered certain impressions 
into one cluster, and have given a- name to this 
cluster, before we can apply that name whenever the 
same cluster present itself again. This is knowledge 
denied to the animal, and peculiar to man as a rea¬ 
soning being. All syllogistic knowledge falls under 
this head. The absence of this land of knowledge is 
called ignorance. 

Thirdly, we say that man knows there is a God. 
This knowledge is based neither on the evidence of 
the senses, nor on the evidence of reason. No man 
has ever seen God, no man has ever formed a general 
conception of God. Neither sense nor reason can 
su pply a knowledge of God. What are called the 
proofs of the existence of God, whether ontological , 
teleological , or ho sinological, are possible only after 
the idea of God has been realised within us. Here, 
then, we have a third kind of knowledge, which 
imparts to us what is neither furnished by the organs 
oi sense, nor elaborated by. our reason, and which 
nevertheless possesses evidence equal, nay, superior, 
to the evidence of sense and reason. The absence 
°f this knowledge is sometimes called spiritual 
darhness. 


Unless these three kinds of knowledge are carefully 
distinguished, the general question, How we know ? 
toust receive the most contradictory answers. 

‘ To believe 5 likewise expresses in modern English 
several very different kinds of assent. When we 
speak of our belief in God, or in the immortality of 
the soul, or in the divine government of the world, 
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the sonship of Christ, we want to exp 



ertainty independent of sense-evidence and reason. 


yet more convincing than either, evidence not to be 
shaken either by the report of the senses or by the 
conclusion of logical arguments. It is the strongest 
assent which creatures made as we are can give. 

But when we say that we believe that Our Lord 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, or lived during the 
reign of Augustus, we do not intend to say that 
we believe this with the same Belief as the existence 
of God, or the immortality of the soul. The assent we 
give to these events is totally different, and based on 
historical evidence, which is only a subdivision of sense- 
evidence, supplemented by the evidence of reason. If 
facts could be brought forward to show that our chro¬ 
nology was wrong, and that Augustus was emperor 
fifty years sooner or later, we should willingly give 
up our belief that Christ and Augustus were contem¬ 
poraries. Belief in these cases means no more than 
that we have grounds, sensuous or argumentative, 
for admitting certain facts. I saw the revolution at 
Paris in February 1848: this is sense-evidence. I 
saw men who had seen the revolution at Paris in 
July 1830: this is sense-evidence, supplemented by 
argumentative evidence. I saw men who had seen 
men that had seen the revolution at Paris in July 
1789: this is again sense-evidence, supplemented by 
argument. The same chain carries us back to the 


remotest times, but, where its links are weak or 


bi'oken, no power of belief can restore them. It is 
impossible to assent to any historical facts, as such, 
without the evidence of sense or reason. We may 
be as certain of historical facts as ot our own exist- 
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we may be uncertain. We may either giwSr 
our assent, or we may give our assent pro¬ 
visionally, conditionally, doubtfully, carelessly. But 
we can as little believe a fact, using to believe in its 
first sense, as we can reason with our senses, or see 
with our reason. If, nevertheless, to believe is used 
to express various degrees of assent to historical facts, 
it is of great importance to bear in mind that the 
word thus used does not express that supreme cer¬ 
tainty which is conveyed in our belief in God and 
Immortality {credo in ), a certainty never attainable 
by c cumulative probabilities. 358 

To believe is used in a third sense when we say, 
c I believe it is going to rain.’ ‘ I believe 3 here 
means no more than C I guess. 3 The same word, 
therefore, conveys the highest as well as the lowest 
degree of certainty that can be predicated of the 
various experiences of the human mind, and the con¬ 
fusion produced by its promiscuous employment has 
caused some of the most violent controversies in 
matters of religion and philosophy. 

The Infinite, we have been told over and over 
again, is a negative idea; it excludes only, it does 
not include anything; nay, we are assured, in the 
most dogmatic tone, that a finite mind cannot con¬ 
ceive the Infinite. A step farther carries us into the 
very abyss of Metaphysics. There is no Infinite, we 
are told, for as there is a Finite, the Infinite has its 
limit in the Finite, it cannot be Infinite. Now all 
this is mere playing on words without thoughts. 
Why is infinite a negative idea? Because infinite is 
derived from finite by means of the negative particle 
53 Dr. Newman, Apologia pro Vitd sud, p. 32 4. 




THE INFINITE. 

But this is a mere accident; it is a fact 
istory of language, and no more. The same idea 
may be expressed by the Perfect, the Eternal, the 
Self-existing, which are positive terms, or contain 
at least no negative element. That negative words 
may express positive ideas was known perfectly to 
Greek philosophers such as Clnysippus, and they 
would as little have thought of calling immortal a 
negative idea as they would have considered blind 
positive. The true idea of the Infinite is neither a 
negation nor a modification of any other idea. 59 The 
Finite, on the contrary, is in reality the limitation or 
modification of the Infinite; nor is it possible, if we 


reason in good earnest, to conceive of the Finite in 
any other sense than as the shadow of the Infinite. 
Even Language will confess to this, if we cross- 
examine her properly. For whatever the etymology 
of f inis may be, whether it be derived from findere 
ov figere, 60 whether it means that which cuts or that 
which is fixed, it is clear that it stands for something 
which by means of the senses is inapprehensible. 
We admit in mathematical reasoning that points, 
lines, and planes can never be presented to the eye. 
It is the same in the world at large. Ho finger, no 
razor, has ever touched the end of anything: no eye 
has laid hold of the horizon which divides heaven 


50 On the different kinds of infinity, see Roger Bacon, Opus Tertium , 
cap. ul (ed. Brewer, p. 194). Of the positivo infinite ho says: ‘et 
dicitur infinitum non per privationem terminorum quantitatis, sed per 
negationem corruptionis et non esse.’ Oxford of the nineteenth century 
need not bo ashamed, as far as metaphysics are concerned, of Oxford of 
the thirteenth, 

60 Bopp, Vergleichendc GrammatUc, iii.p. 248. Schweizcr, in Kuhn’s 
Zcitschrift , iii. p. 3o7. 
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F^rth, or of tlie line which separates green fror 
^ _ Ibw, or unites yellow with white. No ear has ever 
caught the point where one key enters into another. 
Our senses never convey to us anything finite or de¬ 
finite, their impressions are always relative, measured 
by degrees, but by degrees of an infinite scale. It is 


maintained by some authorities 61 that the ear can 
take in 38,000 vibrations in one second. This is the 
highest note. The lowest number of vibrations pro¬ 
ducing musical sound is sixteen in one second. Be¬ 
tween these two points lies the sphere of our musical 
perceptions, but there is in reality a progressus ad in¬ 
finitum on either side. The same applies to colour. 
Wherever we look, we never find a real end, a seiz- 
able finis. Finis, therefore, and the Finite express 
something which the senses by themselves do not 
supply, something that in our sensuous experience is 
purely negative, a name of something which, in the 
language of the senses, has no existence at all. But 
it has existence in the langua ge of reason. Reason, 
which has as much right as the senses, postulates 
the Finite in spite of the senses 5 and when we speak 
reasonably, the Finite, i. e. the measures of space and 
time, the shades of colour, the keys of sound, &c., all 
these become to us the most positive elements of 
thought. Now it is our reason on which we pride 
ourselves most; we like to be called rational beings, 


and we are apt to look do mi on the other two organs 
of knowledge as of less importance. But there fire, 
besides Reason, the two other organs of knowledge, 
Sense and Faith, all three together constituting our 
being, neither subordinate to the other, but all co- 


01 Sec p. 112 . 




ATOMS, CALORIC, ETHER, ETC. 

I. Faith, for I can find no better name in* 
is that organ of knowledge by which we apprehend 
the Infinite, i. e. whatever transcends the ken of our 
senses and the grasp of our reason. The Infinite is 
hidden from the senses, it is denied by Reason, but 
it is perceived by Faith; and it is perceived, if once 
perceived, as underlying both the experience of the 
senses and the combinations of reason. What to 
our reason is merely negative, the In-finite, becomes 
to our faith positive, the Infinite, and if our eyes 
are once opened, we see even with our senses straight 
into that endless All by which we are surrounded 
on every side, and without which the fleeting 
phenomena of the senses and the wonderful cob- 
webs of our reason would be vanity, and nothing 
but vanity. 

Not even the Natural Sciences, which generally 
pride themselves on the exactness of their language, 
are free from words which, if rigorously analysed, 
would turn out to be as unsubstantial as Nemesis 
and the Erinys. Naturalists used to speak of Atoms, 
things indivisible, which are mere conceptions of the 
mind, as if they were real, in the sensuous sense of 
the word, whereas it is impossible for the senses to 
take cognisance of anything that cannot be divided, 
or is incommensurable. Chymists speak of impon¬ 
derable substances, which is as impossible a concep¬ 
tion as that of atoms. Imponderable means what 
cannot be weighed. But to weigh is to compare the 
gravity of one body with that of another. Now, it is 
impossible that the weight of any body should be so 
small as to defy comparison with the weight of some 
other body; or, if we suppose a body without weight 
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^■^t^avity, we speak of a tiling which cannot exist 
tlie material world in which we live, a world 
governed without mercy by the law of gravity. 

Every advance in physical science seems to be 
marked by the discarding of some of these mytho¬ 
logical terms, yet new ones spring up as soon as the 
old ones are disposed of. Till very lately, Caloric 
was a term in constant use, and it was supposed to 
express some real matter, something that produced 
heat. That idea is now exploded, and heat is under¬ 
stood to be the result of molecular and ethereal vibra¬ 
tions. All matter is supposed to be immersed in a 
highly elastic medium, and that medium has received 
the name of Ether. TSTo doubt this is a great advance : 
—yet what is Ether, of which everybody now speaks 
as of a substance—heat, light, electricity, sound, being 
only so many different inodes or modifications of it ? 
Ether is a myth—a quality changed into a substance— 
an abstraction, useful, no doubt, for the purposes of 
physical speculation, but intended rather to mark the 
present horizon of our knowledge than to represent 
anything which we can grasp either with our senses 
or with our reason. As long as it is used in that 
sense, as an algebraic x , as an unknown quantity, it 
can do no harm—as little as to speak of the Dawn as 
Erinys, or of Heaven as Zeus. The mischief begins 
when language forgets itself, and when w r e mistake 
the Word for the Thing, the Quality for the Sub¬ 
stance, the Nomen for the Numen. 
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ABA 

Back, 23 
Aheille, 303 
Academy, French, its decree respect¬ 
ing the participles present, 21 
Accepter, origin of the French word, 
302 
Acer, 68 

Acheter , origin of the French word, 
302 

Achillea, or Leuke, 549 note 
Achillcus, is it the same as Aharvu ? 
549 

Achonensis, Jacobus, on the Barnacle 
goose, 594, 595 
Acid, 54 

A-coming , a-going, origin of the vul¬ 
gar or dialectic expression, 15, 
18, 23 

Acrimony , 69 
Acus, 68 

Adam, the Persian and Indian, 579 
Aditi, connected with the Dawn, 
547 

“ ~ mother of the gods, 564 
Admiral, etymology of tho word, 264 
note 

Abacus, king of JEgina, story of his 
descent from Zeus, 487 
dSdes, 461 

^gina, the mother of iEacus, 487 
dSolic, the dialect, 41 
'Folus, the, of the later Greek his¬ 
torians, 436 

Ads, as moaning copper, 255 
<Fschylus, his remarks on the gods 
of Homer and Hesiod, 426 


AHO 

iEschylus, his view of Zeus as the 
highest and true god, quoted, 
484 

Mstuary, origin of the word, 241 
JEstus , t estuary , 241 
Mternus, 71 
Mtheling, 17 
Mvum, 71 

African languages, 11 

— Dr Bleek’s comparative grammar 

of South African languages, 11 

— with tho exception of the Bush¬ 

man tongue, only two families 
of language in Africa, 11 

— the Hottentot language, 11, 12 

— tho Kafir family of language, 12 

— the vowels and consonants pecu¬ 

liar to each South African 
dialect, and the changes to 
which each letter is liable in 
its passago from one dialect 
into another, 27 

— simplicity of the syllables in the 

South African languages, 205 
Africans, West, rich in guttural , uOL 
Again. 23 
Age, 274 

Aglauros, loved by Hermes, 522 
Agni, a Vedic god, meaning of the 
word, 453 

— associated with Indra, 541 
Ah, the root in Sanskrit, 548 
AhalyA, the goddess of night, 549 
Aham , the Sanskrit word, 382 
Allan;!, the Dawn, 548 
Ahordtre, for day and right, 533 
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AIE 

[ aid, 274 
Ugpptfe, 68 
Gmata, queen of Tahiti, meaning 
of her names, 37 
Ainif from ante, 290 
Air, vibrations of, 124 
A^i-dah4ka, the, of the Avesta, 569 
Ala, origin of the word, 309 and 
note 


Alberti, 273 

Alchoarizam, magister Indorum, 
namo for Mohammed ben Musa, 
301 

Aldrovandns, on Barnacle geese, 600 
Aid Is, or Erigone , 514 note 
Aleuron, its derivation, 356 
Alfons, first king of Portugal, story 
of, at the battle of Ourique, 610 
note 

Algonkin dialects, the, 98 
Algorismus , old derivation of, 300 
Algrim, 300 
Alis or Arts, 187 
Alii tend languages, the, 12 
AJoadae, the Greek giants, origin of 
the name, 356 
Alb-, its derivation, 35G 
Aloga, 66-71 
Alagon, 71 

Alphabet, (6 &\<pdj37]ros), the only 
word formed of mere letters, 82 

— similar alphabetical origin claimed 

for elemcntum, 82 

— the physiological alphabet, 103 

— classification of letters, 105 

— the alphabet of Nature, or physio¬ 

logical alphabet, 168 

— the common alphabet proposed 

by Professor Lepsius, 169 

— tho alphabet of Sir W. Jones, 171 

— Sanskrit alphabet as transcribed 

by Sir W. Jones, M.M., in the 
Missionary, and in the Church 
Missionary alphabets, 174, 175 

— r: h alphabets, 176, 177 

— poor alphabets, 179-181 

— presence and absence of certain 

letters in certain languages, 
179-183 


APO 


§L 


Alphabet, imperfect articelation, _... _ 
— number of words it is capable of 
producing by permutation, 81, 
314 


Am, Sanskrit root, 96 
Amagqunukwebi, the, 43 
Amambalu, the, 43 
Amarc , 96 
Ambrosia, 352 
Ambrotoi, 352 

Amikie, and other false pronunci¬ 
ations of French peasants, 185 
note 

Amiral, etymology of, 264, note 
Among, 23 

Anaxagoras, his punishment for in¬ 
fidelity, 425, 431 

— his physical interpretation of 
Greek mythology, 431 
Anaximenes, his physical interpreta¬ 
tion of Greek mythology, 431 
Ancien, 290 

Andc, in Anglo-Saxon, 15 

Angiras , the, of the myth of Sarama, 


510 


Animals, absence of reason in, 66 

— difference between animals and 

infants, 66 

Animus , origin of the word, 374 
Annamitic, the ancient language of 
Cochin-China, 29 

— different intonations and mean¬ 

ings of the same word in, 30 

— musical accents in, 30 
Annihilation , derivation of the word, 


380 


Ante, table of a few of the descend¬ 
ants of the Latin word, 290 
Anthropology, the crown of all the 
natural sciences, 7 

— Bunsen’s remarks quoted, 7, 8 
Anusv&ra, or neutral nasal breath, 

164 

Aphona, or mutes, of the Greek 
grammarians, 153 
Aphonia, cause of, 127 
Aphrodite , the name, 408 

— other names of her, 409 
Apollo, son of Athene, 553 
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API J 


ATH 


, Bov. J. W., his work on 
mfir language, 39 note 
Aptya, or Trita, 5G9 
Aquinas, Thomas, quoted, 6S 
Arabic, number of consonants in, 
183 

- - how to produce the guttural 

• -sound of Hha (r-) and Ain (y ), 
149 ^ ^ 

Arachne and ardnea, identity of, 309 
Aratos, his address to Zeus, quoted 
by St. Paul, 483 

Arawakes, killed by the Caribes, 42 
Arcadians, story of their descent 
from Zeus, 487 

Archilochus, opinion of Heraclitus 
of his system of theology, 424 
Ares and Mars, origin of the names, 
357 

Argos, the all-seeing, 41G 
Argynnis, a name of Aphrodite, 
identified with the Sanskrit 
arguni, 409 
Aright , 23 

”Aris and -alis, the Latin termina¬ 
tions, 187 

Aristotle on the elements of language, 
quoted, 82 

— on words, 331 

his remarks on Greek mythology, 
quoted, 432 

-* on our first natural sense of the 
godhead, 480 

his view of Zeus as the highest 
and true god, 483 
Ark, the San skint root, 394 
ArJca, sun and hymn, the Sanskrit 
word, 395 

Arkii-!, supposed ancestor of the 
Arcadians, 487 

''Apxros, identity of, with the Sans¬ 
krit riksha, 325 note 
Arktos, the Gr< at Bear, identified 
with Kallisto, 487 
Arkturus, the name, 398, 400 
Arminius, the memory of, kept up 
by the Germans in the time of 
Tacitus, 502 


Arminius, probable deriration of his 
name, 503 

Articulation, imperfect, 1S4 

— instances of utter inability to 

distinguish between two articu¬ 
late sounds, 188 

Arana, and arusha, adjectives applied 
to the horses of the Lawn, 40G 
Arvan, tho man, 559 
Aryan, or Indo-European family of 
languages, the Polynesian 
claimed to be the true root and 
origin of the, 10 

Aryan languages, other new theories, 
13 

— changes caused by initial double 

consonants, 210 

— treblo roots of the Aryans before 

their separation, 222 

— common Aryan words beginning 

with soft and hard checks, 225 

— examination of a few words which 

form the common property of 
the Aryan nations, 236 
Aryan myths, 548 
As, the root, 68, 384 
Ascoli, his Prammenti linguisiici, 
447 note 

Ashdahak, the, of the Avesta, 569 
Askr, origin of the word, 503 
Aslcq>, 23 

Aspirated chock letters, 162 

— mode of producing, 162 

— probable absence of aspirates in 

the most ancient Aryan lan¬ 
guages, 222 

— aspirates in Sanskrit, Gothic, 

Greek, and German, 227 
Asu, the Sanskrit word, 384 
Asvattha, origin of tho word, 555 
note 

Asvins, the, of the Veda, 535, 539 

— hymn to the Asvins, 540 

— their later names, 541 
Athtm6, the germ of the uatne, 549 

— as the Lawn, 550 
Athenians, their prayers to Zeus lor 

rain, 476 

Athens, St. Paul’s sermon at, 465 
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ATL 


BLA 


^according to the later Greek 
-Historians, 436 
— according to Mr. P. A. Paley, 441 
Atoms , the expression, 632 
Attic, the dialect, 41 
A-two, 272 
A ube, 70 
Auberge, 293 

Angelas, defended by the two Mo- 
liones, 355 
Avanrium, 267 

Australian languages, number of 
consonants in the, 183 
Artificer, 290 
Avanij 290 
A vantage, 290 . 

Away, 23 
Awgrim , 300 
Axilla , 309 

Arara, on South American dialects, 
35 


TJ A CHAD, for Barnacle goose, 
595 

Bacon, Lord, his statement that the 
West Indians had names for 
each god, but no word for God, 
479 

— on the influence of words on 

thought, quoted, 622 
Bacon, Roger, his views on language 
and etymology, 326 
Bakhshish , how pronounced, 186 
Ba:iier, l’Abbe, his work on mytho¬ 
logy explained from history, 
quoted, 437, 438 

Bank , bench, and banquet, the words, 
298 

EA-ntu family of African languages, 
2°5 

Bar and barrier, origin of, 298 
Bard Has, the shield song of the old 
Germans, 502 
Barliates, 594 

Barnacle, origin of the word, 582, 
602 

— tlie myth of the Barnacle goose, 

585, et seq. 



Baron , meaning of the word, 
Barriers, formed by the tongue and 
throat, 139 
Base, 72 

Bask, formation of the participle 
present in, 22 

— theAbb& Darrigol’s ‘Dissertation’ 

on the, quoted, 23 note 
Bates, Mr. H. W., his remarks on 
the languages of the Brazilian 
tribes on the banks of the 
Amazons, 44 
Baum, 288 

Be, to, derivation of the verb, 384 
Bectm, etymology of, 288 
Bear, the Great, origin of the term, 
398 

— the Sanskrit name, 396 

— its name of SepUntrioncs , 400 

— and of boves et iemo, 400 
Beatus, 273 

Beech, the word, in other Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 240, 247, 260 
Beef-eater, origin of the name, 582 
Behistun, rock inscriptions of, 4 
Believe, to, 627 

— origin of the word, 377 

Bell, A. M., his works on phonetics, 
107 

Bcllovacensis, Vincentius, on the Bar¬ 
nacle goose, 594 
Bellum, 272 

Bengali, modo of forming the so- 
called infinitive in, 22 
Beam, from Sanskrit root bhu, 240 
BSriclc, old Preneh for spectacles, 
583 

— changed to beside, 583 
Bcrnckas, 594 
Bcrnestas, 694 
Bcrniques , 583 
Bhrama, from bhrarn , 241 

Bin, similarity of meaning in the 
Hebrew preposition and the 
verb, 330 

Bis, meaning of, 272 
Blame, origin of the word, 301 
Bldmer, origin of the Proneh word, 
301 
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BLE 


CEL 


\, his ‘ Comparative Gram- 
1 of the South African Lan¬ 
guages,’ 11 

— his treatment of the phonology of 

those languages, 27 
Bless, origin of the word, 529 
Bochart, his work, ‘ Geographia 
Sacra,’ &c., 439 

Boece, Hoctor, his account of the 
Barnacle goose, quoted, 591 
Bois-Raymond, F. H. du, his works 
on phonetics, 107 

Bolza, Dr., ou the analogy between 
speech and sounds in Italian, 96 
Bonaparte, Prince Louis-Lucien, his 
collection of English dialects, 2 
note 

Bonhcur, 2G5 

Book, origin of the word, 253 
Bootes, the name, 400 
Boreas , meaning of, 9 note 
Boulevard , 293 

Bcrves et temo , a name of the Con¬ 
stellation of the Great Bear, 401 
Bowditck Island, called by the na¬ 
tives Fakaafo, 180 note 
Bow-wow theory, the, 93 
Bramble , 242 

Brazcnose , origin of the word, 579 
Brazilian tribes on the banks of the 
Amazons, quick corruption of 
language and segregation of 
dialects among the, 44 
Breal,M. Michel, his note on Hermes. 
520 note 

Breathings, the hard and soft, 1 39 

— positions of the organs of speech 

in producing the various breath¬ 
ings, 139 

Bridge, Saxon word, in the Norman 
pronunciation, 178 
Brille, German word for spectacles, 
583 

Brim , the word, in other Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 241 

Brisaya. in the Veda, 515 
Briseis, in the Iliad, 515 
Brisk, frisky , and fresh, common 
source of the words, 279 



Bronchial tubes, 119 
Broom , 242 
B rot os, Greek, origin of, 352 
Brown, on language and reason, 
quoted, 73 

— on the influence of words on 
thought, quoted, 623 
Buddhists, their Nirvana, or Nothing, 
381 

Bull and Gate, sign of the, 577 
Bunsen, Baron, on the science of 
Man, quoted, 7 

Burnouf, Engine. his discovery in 
the religion of the Aryans before 
their schism, 569 
Bushman tongue, 11 


f^AHUTE, 294 

^ Caldwell, Rev. R., his remarks 
on the peculiarities of Dravidiun 
syllabation, quoted, 208 
Caloric, the term, 632 
Cambrensis, Giraldus, on the Bar¬ 
nacle goose, 597 
Can and know, 210 
Canapsa, 293 

Cantimpratensis, Thomas, on the 
Barnacle goose, 595 
Capta, name in Rome for Athene, 
550 

Captif 302 

Cara, origin of chiro and cheer, 177 
Caribes of the Antilles, the different 
languages spoken by the men 
and women of the, 42 
Castelvetro, quoted on unidiomatic 
phrases, 305 note 

Castren on the languages, literature, 
and civilisatiou of the northern 
Turanian nations, 344 
4 Cat and Wheel,’ tho sign of the. 577 
Catus, 68 note 
Cause, 302 
Causer, 294, 320 

Celebes, inhabitants of the island of, 
35 

Celts, their dislike of pronouncing an 
initial s before a consonant, 21,“. 
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CEN 

tymology of the word, 
etymology of the word, 

326 ' 

Centaurs, the, according to later 
Greek historians, 436 
Cerberus, same as tfarvara, 515 

— Heeataeus’ explanation of the 

myth of, 434 
Cerebral letters, 154 note 
Ceres, meaning of, after Noevius, 477 
Circus , 244 

Ch, the guttural lost in English, 
201 

Chair ein, 227 
Chalkos , 254 
Chalowpe , 294 
Changeling , 17 
Character , 78 

Charts , as a name of Aphrodite, 408 

— the Dawn, the daughter of Zeus, 

409 

— objections to the explanation of 

the word Char is , 410 

— original meaning of the word, 

411 

— Dr. Sonne's criticisms on the con¬ 

jecture as to the identity of harit 
and charts, 418 
Charites, led by Hermes, 519 
Charles Quint, or Hellequin, 581 
Charles V., of Prance, legend of, 
581 

Charles’ Wain, 402 note 
Cheeks, or mutes, class of letters so 
called, 152 

— how produced, 153 

— hard checks, 154 

— - . oft checks, or medise, 157 

— nasal checks, 161 

— aspirated checks, 162 

— common Aryan words which be¬ 

gin with soft and hard checks, 
225 

Chet.r t a Norman word, 177 
Ch%ar, 28 

Cherry , from cerise, 177 
Ud>f, 302 
Chcveu , 303 



CIN 

Chiamarc, 203 
Child, found in Layamon, 

— the word, 242 
Children, language of, 91 
Chinese language, the, grafted on the 

Annamitic, and formed thereby 
into Cochin-Chincse, 29 

— a characteristic feature of literary 

Chinese, 29 

— number of distinct sounds in 

Chinese, 30 

— instances of dialectic dispersion 

in, 31 

— polite phraseology of Chinese, 33 

— no outward distinction between 

a root and a word in Chinese, 
89, 91 

— the letter r not pronounced by 

the Chinese, 181 

— meaning of Tien, the Chinese 

name of God, 480 

— all syllables in Chinese either 

open or nasal, 205 
Choisir, derived from the German, 
294 

Champollion, attack on, by Sir G. C. 
Lewis, 3 note 

Choose, an Anglo-Saxon word, 17 7 
Chord® vocales, office of the, 125 

— disease of the, producing aphonia, 

127 

Chortos, 239 
Chose, 302 
Chranoh, 228 

Christianity and the Greek religion, 
462 

Chrysipptis,his attempted accommo¬ 
dation between philosophy and 
mythology, 426 
Church, 299 

Church Missionary Alphabet, 158 
Cicero, his remarks on the influence 
of our mother-tongue, quoted, 
40 

— on the mythology of his country¬ 

man, 429 

Cieloddla bocca, il; meaning palate, 

27 6 

Cinders, 195 
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CYC 


’Krcopstanee, origin of the French 
•^tword, 306 
Clamare, 202 

Clear and clean, how pronounced in 
English according to Webster, 
185 

Clicks, the African, 170 note 
Clouds, the name for, in the Veda, 
417 

Clovis, his vision of the Cross, 610 
Cochin-China, language of, 29 

— the modern language Chinese 

grafted on the Aunamitic, 29 

— words forming plurals in Cochin- 

Chinesc, 32 

— formation of tenses, 32 
Cccruleus, 187 
Cogitarc, 67 

Cohobation , the word, 340, 341 
Cohors or cors, 277 
Colonel , 187 

Colour, cannot exist by itself, 79 
Cols hire, 340 

Conception, or general notion, how 
produced, 339 
Condcre , 224 

Consonants, no absolute necessity for 
them in language, 136 

— called in Sanskrit vyan^ana, 137 

— all consonants under the category 

of noises, 138 

— breathings, 139-150 

— trills, 151 

— checks, or mutes, 152 

— palatal consonants, 155 
numbor of consonants in various 

languages, 182 

liability to phonetic corruption of 
words beginning with more than 
one consonant, 204 
entire variety of consonantal con¬ 
tact only in Sanskrit, 220 
phonetic process which led to the 
consonantal systems of tlie Hin¬ 
dus, Greeks, Goths, and Ger¬ 
mans, 225-27 

Constantine, his vision of the Crocs, 
610 

Contaminare, 309 

II. n 


§L 


Contrke, origin of the word, 307 
Contrition , origin of the word, 377 
Cook, Captain, how pronounced in 
the Society Islands, 180 
Copper, period of the use of, only 
for weapons, armour, and tools 
254-55 

— names for copper in various Aryan 

dialocts, 255 

— the copper mines of Cyprus, 257 

— first use of the word cuprum, 257 
Cor, 244 

Corn , the word, in other Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 242 
Cornu, 244 

Count, meaning of the title, 280 
Country, origin of the word, 307 
Court, etymology of the word, 276 
Court cards, origin of the term, 582 
Cousin, A T ictor, his views versus those 
of Locke on the names of imma¬ 
terial objects, 3S2 

— his caution against using Locke’s 

observation on immaterial ob¬ 
jects as an argument in favour 
of a one-sided sensualistic philo¬ 
sophy, 385 
Crab, 299 

Craindre , from temere, 185 note 
Cran , 228 
Crane , 386 

Crawfurd, Mr. John, on the Aryan 
theory, 13 note 

Cray-fish, origin of the word, 299 
Credo, 224 

Creuzer, his * Symbolik und Mytho- 
logio der alten Volk or/ 432 
Croesus, Gerardus, his interpretation 
of Greek mythology, 439 
Cuneiform inscriptions, Grotefond’s 
discoveries in, 3-5 
Cupid and Dipttc, compared, 450 
Cuprum, first use of the word, 257 
’Cute, 69 

Cuvier, on Nature, quoted, 618 
Gwen, A.S., original of Queen, 285 
Cyclopes, the, according to later 
Greek historians, 436 

— what they really were, 445 note 
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Ife, 41 

oeiform inscriptions on the 
hb of, 4 

Czermak, Prof., his experiments on 
the agency of the velum pendu¬ 
lum in producing the various 
vowel sounds, 135 

— his examination of the organs of 

speech of an Arab, 149 

— and of the causes producing the 

hard and soft check letters, 
159,160 


D ADAMI and dadhdmi, 224 
Daio, 229 
Daisy , 315 

Daiva, fate, etymological meaning 
of the Sanskrit word, 499 
Damianus, Petrus, on the Barnacle 
goose. 598 

Danae, origin of the myth of, 486 
Danebrog, or red cross of Denmark, 
origin of the, 610 note 
Danser, same as tanzen , 294 
Dante, on women’s influence in 
changing a language, 40 
Daphne, 548 note 

Dar , the Aryan root, in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Norse, and Ger¬ 
man, 223 

Dare , to , the word, in other Aryan 
dialects, 239 

Darius , meaning of the name, 223 
Darling , 17 

Darrigol, l’Abb6, his 1 Dissertations 
on the Bask Language,’ quoted, 
23 note 
Ddru, 243 

Darwin on natural selection, 339 
— his invention of a new name for a 
new genus of thought, 343 
r - Dasagva and Kavagva, names of the 
Angiras, 527 

Dasra and Nasatya, children of the 
Saranyu, 529 
Dauns, 229 

Dawn, name of the, in the Veda, 409 
— myths of the, 506 


™ (OT 

Dawn , myth of Hermes, 506 1. 1 

— Sarama, the Vedic Dawn, 500 ct 

seq. 

— the riddle of the Dawn, 54S 

— legends told originally of the 

Dawn, 548 

— the goddess Athene, 550 

— the goddess Minerva, 552 

— Ortygia the Dawn, 553 

— names of the Dawn and of her 

offspring, 555-564 
Deaf and Dumb persons, no signs of 
reason given by, except by edu¬ 
cation, 74 

Deer, the word in other Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 239 

Deichsel, origin of the word, 402 
Delos or Ortygia, 553 
Dcmeter, the name, 564 

— as the Dawn, 564 
Democritus, his theories on lan¬ 
guage, 335, 336 

Denique, 494 note 

Dentals, their existence in every 
language, 180 
Deo, same as Dyavd, 564 
Descartes, on an universal language, 

65 note 
Deuten , 230 
Deutsch , 230 

Deva, etymological meaning of, 497 

— in Greek, Latin, and Lithuanian, 

497 

Devel , meaning of, among gipsies, 

317 

Dliar , the root, its disappearance in 
most Aryan dialects, 223 
DliCdu, Sanskrit term for root, 87, 

88 note 

Dhu , the Sanskrit root, in Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, and German, 229, 

374 

Dhuli, 229 
Dhuma, 229 

Diabolus , origin of the word, 495 
Dialectic varieties, where to study, 2 

— regeneration, 28 

— causes of the rapid shedding of 

words in nomadic dialects, 34 
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DIA 


DYA 


wth, 197 

ancient. Greece, researches 

— of the six northern counties, 2 

note 

— English, 2 

— Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte's 

collection of, 2 note 

— Mr. Peacock’s work, 2 note 

— dialectic variation in language, 

< 197 

Ditina for divdna, 497 
Dies, same as Sanskrit divas , 497 
Dicspiter , loss of tho digamma in, 497 
Diez, value of *his works in the study 
of Aryan speech, 269 
Diip£tes, meaning of name, as ap¬ 
plied to Zeus, 476 
Dina for divana, 497 
Dionysius Tlirax, quoted on the ety¬ 
mology of stoieheion, 85 

— quoted on the division of letters 

according to sound, 104 note 
Diosemia , meaning of the term as 
applied to Zeus, 476 
Diovis, an old Italian name of Jupi¬ 
ter, 495 

Dipuc and Cupid compared, 450 
Diphthongs, tho, 134 
Dis, original meaning of the Latin, 
272 

Distich , 83 
Did, 494 

Dium for divum, 497 
DiusFidius , 468 
Diusciule , 494 
Diutule , 494 

EIV, a form of Dyu, 496 

— how represented in Greek, 497 

— and in Latin, 497 

~ derivatives of div, 497 
ividuae, a name sometimes given 
to mute letters, 157 
JJioinics, 497 

for glory, 185 

iioclona, tho dove of, Herodotus’ ex- 
planation of, 434 
temple of, song of the Peleiades 
at, 482 



Dogs, the two, of Yama, 522 
Domus , 243 
Donders, Professor, his discovery 
that there is a pitch peculiar to 
each vowel, 127 
Donee, 494 note 
Donicum , 494 note 
Doom , 240 

Dor, same as duolo, 187 
Doric, the, 41 

Doubt, origin of the word, 377 
Drapsa , 71 

DrAvidian languages, Caldwell’s re¬ 
marks on the peculiarities of 
the Dr A vidian syllabation, 

quoted, 208 
Dru, 71, 243 

Druh, etymological meaning of the 
Sanskrit word, 498 
Du, the Sanskrit root, in Greek, 
Gothic, German, and English, 
229 

Duauru language, the number of 
consonants in, 183 
Dubius, 243 

Ducange, value of his dictionary, 
263 

Ducllum, 272 

Duke , meaning of the word, 280 
Dum, 494 note 

Duo, changes to which it is liable, 
272 

Dicta , 230 

Dyaus , origin of tho Sanskrit name, 
412 

— the bright heavenly deity of 

India and Greece, 468 

— meaning of Dyu in Sanskrit, 469 

— passages of the Veda in which 

Dyu is used as an appellative 
in the sense of sky, 469 

— and in the- sense of day, 471 

— invocations in which Dyaus stands 

first, 472 

— passages in which Dyu and Indra 

are mentioned together as 
father and son, 472 

— other passages in which Indra is 

placed above Dyu , 473 
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^ {views of the synonymousness 
of dyu the sky and dyu the god, 
489, 490 

— forms of the word dyu, 493 

— correspondence of Dyu with Ju¬ 

piter, 496 
Dye, 229 
Dyus, 494 


JOADL, origin of the word, 280 
Earth, the, as understood by 
the ancients, 616 
EchelU, 214 

Eclater, meauing of, 493 note 
Ecrcvissc, 299 

Edge, Saxon word, with Norman 
pronunciation, 178 
Edontes and odontes, 291 
Egg, origin of the word, 315 
Egyptian language, ancient, no dis¬ 
tinction in the, between noun, 
verb, adjective, and particle, 90 
Ei same as English egg , 315 
Eiscn , 258 
Ekclhaft, 273 
Elements of language, 79 

— Epicurus and Aristotle on the 

atoms, the concurrence of which 
was to form all nature with 
letters, 80, 81 

— number of words which the 

alphabet is capable of pro¬ 
ducing by permutation, 80, 
314 

— Aristotle on element, 81 

— origin of the Latin elementum, 82 

— roots, 86 

Elementum, an alphabetical origin 
claimed for, 82 

— etymological meaning of, 82 

— stoichewn as rendered by elemen¬ 

tum, 82 

— Professor Pott’s derivation of 

elementum, 85 note 
Elimination, natural, in languages, 
339 

Elk, same as alces, described by 
Caesar, 396 note 


(gT 

7s on pno- 


Ellis, Mr. A. E., his essays on ph 
netics, 106 
Elysium, same as Leuke, 549 note, 
615 note 

Embarrassed, 298 
Embers, 195 

Embler, same as imbularo, 321 
Empedocles, his physical interpreta¬ 
tion of Greek mythology, 430 
Enalia, a name of Aphrodite, 409 
Enccnia, etymology of the word, 327 
Encore, 288 

Engage, variety of the same word 
preserved in to bet, 296 
English language, Prince Louis- 
Lucien Bonaparte’s collection 
of dialects of, 2 note 

— origin of the termination ing in 

the, 15 

— number of consonants in the, 183 

— instances of phonetic changes 

which have taken place in the 
transition from Anglo-Saxon to 
modem English, 194 

— Latin or French words natural¬ 

ised in English, 194 

— cause of the loss of the guttural 

ch in English, 201 

— German elements entering into 

the English language, 295 

— periods at which the Latin ele¬ 

ments flowed into England, 299 

— double existence of the same word 

in English, 296 

— Homonymes in English, 322 
Ens in Latin and sat in Sanskrit, 

idontity of the two words, 378 
Entretenir, origin of the French 
word, 305 
Entzwei, 272 
Eom, from root As, 240 
Eos, as the god of the morning, 409 
Epee, 214 
Eperon, 293 

Ephialtes, the Greek giants, 356 
Ephorus, his idea of Greek mytho¬ 
logy, 434 

Epicharmus, his physical interpre¬ 
tation of Greek mythology, 430 
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EPI 


on the elements of lan- 
uage, quoted, 80 
theories on languages, 338 
remarks on the mythology of 
his countrymen, 426 
Epiglottis, the, 121 
Equip, 298 
Equus, 69 
Erfahrling, 78 

Erilxna , in the myth of Hermes, 514 
note 

Erigone, myth of, 514 note 
Erikapaeos, synonymous with He¬ 
lios, &c., 539 

Erinys, identified with tho Vedic 
Sarn?*yu, 530, 564 
Erie, 280 note 

Erse the daughter of Zeus and 
Selene, 453 
Erz, 255, 257 


FEB 



Etymology, phonetic types, 347 
— popular etymology, 576 
Euethes, 273 
Euhemerisra, 434 

Euhemerus, his work.'Iepi ’ Aro yparfrf,, 
433 1 

~ translation by Ennius, 433 
Euphony, 195, 197 
Euporia, 78 

Euripides, his opinions of the Ho- 
meric system of theology, 427 
Europa, meaning of tho story of 
Zeus and, 487 

Euryphaessa, the name, 453 
Ever, origin of the word, ‘?74 
Experiment, the word as showing 
that reason cannot become real 
without speech, 78 
Eye, origin of the word, 315 


Eiscabeau, 213 

Est, derivation of the Latin 
324 


word, 


ESti Z:i'E n ^ llis fogies, 


the name, 633 

thiopians, the, as known to Homer 
and Herodotus, 9 note 
Ethnology, Baron Bunsen on r 8 

sSm* thC FrenCh W01 ' d ’ 

Etymology, the principles of, 262 
960 lre S dc(ijlitioa of etymology, 


guessing etymology, 263 

— etymological tests, 265 
change of form in words, 271 

— change of meaning of words, 273 

— origin of titles, 279-86 

< ifferent forms of tho same word 
in different languages, 287 
ifferent forms taken by tho same 
Mom in the same language, 292 
" the same form taken by different 
words in different languages, 
312 

— different words may take the 

f ame form iu one and the same 
language, 318 


in dative, 196 note 
JL j F and tli, change of, 191 
— th^sound of E, how produced, 

Face, Facies, 72 
Fa<jon, 302 
Faction, 302 
Factura , 72 
Fag us, 240 
Faith, 632 

Fakaafo, native name for Bowditch 
Island, 180 note 
Familia Harlequini, 581 
Fare, to, the word, in other Aryan 
dialects, 78, 245 

Farrar, Mr., his opinion on onomn- 
pootic names, 98 
Farthing, 17 

Faium, tho, of the ancients, 463 
Fauoon, 253 

Feather, the word, in Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 245 

— origin of tho word, 311, 312 
Feature, 72 
Fcind, 100 

Fol instead of hel, 239 
Feridun of the Persian epic poets 
origin of, 569 
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Yteyh ration of the French word, 
^ 9, 147 
Few, the word in Aryan dialects, 
246 

Fiend, ICO 

Filibuster , origin of the word, 299 
Fin , meanings of, 320 
Finis, and the finite, meaning of, 630 
Finnish, number of consonants in, 
183 


Frisky, origin of the word. 29 

Froment, 71 

Frumentum, 71 

Fidmen, 72 

Fumus, 229 


G ADHELIC, the, 41 
Gage , 296 

Gairan and gaimjan , 227 


§L 


— the name Juniata in the, 481 

— tho peculiarities of Finnish, 344 
Fir, the word for, in various Aryan 

dialects, 247, 259 
Fircus for hircus, 379 note 
Fire-arms and hawks, why the same 
terms applied to both, 253 
Flaccus, 211 

Ffamen and flagmen, 309 
Flatse or hard letters, 144 note 
Flau , 211 

Fly-boat, origin of filibuster , 299 
Forge , a Norman word, 177 
Forgetting, Locke on the process of, 
626 

Formus , origin of the word, 406 
Foul, 100 
Foundling, 17 

Fourier, on compound vibrations, 
117 

Fraile and fragile, 302 
French language, decree of tho 
French Academy respecting 
participles present, 21 

— number of terminations in, 52 

— peasants* pronunciation of, 185 

note 

— the French dictionary full of 

Teutonic words, 293 

— and of Latin words, 301 

— laws which govern the transition 

of Latin words into French, 303 
Fresco, 298 

Fresh , origin of the word, 297 
Friend , the word, in other Aryan 
dialects, 216 

Friendly Islands, native name for 
Tonga, 180 noie 
Frisch ling, 297 note 


Gall , 239 

Gambier group, the, native name 
for Mangarcva, 180 note 
GaJidfiarva, name for Vivasvat, 529 
note 

Gandharva and the Sun-horse, 563 
Gar, tho Aryan root, in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Gothic, and German, 
227, 228 

Garden, the word, in the various 
Aryan dialects, 239 
Garnett, 18 note 

Garshasp, of the Persian epic poets, 
origin of, 569 
Gclter, 297 
Gcfahr, 78 
Gegcnd , 307 

Gehenna , origin of the word, 263 

— Roger Bacon’s remarks on Brito’s 

etymology of the word, 326 
Geiro, 227 

Gender, whence derived, 195 
Gcner, original form of the French 
word, 263 
Gbanos, 228 

— double meaning of, 386 
Gerardo, John, his account of the 

Barnacle goose, quoted, 588 
Gerda, in German mythology, 410 
noie 

German, High and Low, 41 

— language, great number of Ger¬ 

man words, in the French dic¬ 
tionary, 293 

— Romanized German, 298 
Germans, their worship of the un¬ 
known God, 480 

— the god Tyr worshipped as the 

chief deity by the, 500 
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, 502 

great 

Iscae- 


GER 

f their gods Tuiseo and his 
i Mannus, 500, 501 

— their shield-songs, 502 

— their memory of Arminius, 

— their night revellings, 502 

— tlio names of tlio three 

tribes, the Ingsevones, 
vones, and Horminones, 502 

— chief interest attached to the 

German fables about Tuiseo, 
Mannus, and his sons, 503 
Gervasius of Tilbury, on the Barna¬ 
cle goose, 596 

Geryon of Erythoia, myth of, as ex¬ 
plained by Hecatmus, 434 
Gcrys, 228 
Getheod, 230 

GHAR, the Aryan root in Sans¬ 
krit, Greek, Gothic, and Ger¬ 
man, 227 

— original sense in which it was 

used, 405 

Ghost, meaning of tho word, 380 
Ghrita, its meaning, 404 
Gi h i'dm uih/a , tongu e-root-breath, 

the, 164 

Giraldus Cambrensis on Barnacle 
geese, quoted, 597 
Girasole, origin of the name, 404 
Gladstone, Mr., his view of Greek 
mythology, 440, 440-44 note 
Gleam , its origin, 406 note 
Glory, pronounced dlory, 185 
Glottis, the, 122 

— tlie interior and exterior glottis, 

122 

Gnd, the Sanskrit root, 210 

— words derived from tho Sanskrit 

word, 448 
Goat and Compasses, sign of the, 
577 

God, derivation of the word, 316, 
317 

— the name of, in various Lan¬ 

guages, 480 et seq. 

Gold, and not goold, 342 

— tho word as used by a child, 574 
Golden-handed, the, name for the 

Sun, 414 


GRi 



Good, 316 
Goose, the word in various Aryan 
dialects, 239 

Barnacle goose. See Barnacle 
Gorgona, tho, in Greek, 527 note 
Gosse , same as gutter, 578 note 
Gottingen, 17 
Gotze, whence derived, 316 
Govern , etymology of the word, 278 
Gowtc, meaning of the word, 578 
note 
Graf, 281 
Granum, 242 

Great Bear, same as the Seven 
Rishis, 398 

Grecian Stairs, the, origin of the 
name, 578 
Greek grammarians, their division 
of letters according to sound, 
104 

— number of consonants in, 183 

— names for the sea, 353, 354 

— words, beginning with m, occa¬ 

sionally drop that m, 357 

— the sister of Sanskrit and Latin, 

449 

— theories of the ancient Greeks on 

language, 231 ct seq. 

— mythology of the. See Mytho¬ 

logy 

— problem of their excellence m 

the principal arts and sciences, 
421 

Greek and Hindu deities, compari¬ 
son between, 449 

Greeks, religion of tho, independent 
of mythology, 457 

— Christianity and the Greek reli¬ 
gion, 462 

— what tho Greeks of tho time of 

Homer meant by Zeus, 478 
Grcesen, as a plural of gree, 578 
note 

Grimm, on stern and soft dialects, 
41 

Grimm’s law, 216 et seq. 

— general table of Grimm's law, 

246 

Grit an, the Gotliic word, 284 note 
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GEO 

. his decipherment of the 
, -^keiform inscriptions, 3, 4 
do, origin of the Italian word, 
296 

Guarani language, 35 
Guari , 296 

Guastare , origin of the word, 297 
Gubcrnarc , 278 
Gue, 296 

Guepe, origin of the word, 297 
Guere, origin of the word, 296 
Guerre , origin of the word, 293 
Guichard, his remarks on etymolo¬ 
gical tests, quoted, 26G 
Guile and wile, origin of the words, 
295 

Guise and wise , origin of the words, 
295 


Gun, a suffix in the Chippeway, 99 
Gutter, origin of the word, 578 note 
Guttural sounds of the Arabs, as 
examined byProf.Czermak, 149 

— absence of most gutturals in poor 

alphabets, 180 

richness of the West African 
dialects in gutturals, 201 

— cause of the loss of the guttural 

oh in English, 201 


H tho sound of, how produced 
5 by the organs of speech, 139 
— in Sanskrit, 549 
— taking the placo of F, 379 note 
Hair, German origin of the word, 
294 

Hal, the A.S. word for whole, 104 
Halatse, or soft letters, 144 note 
Hale, Mr., his table of the regular 
changes which words common 
to all the Polynesian languages 
undergo, 26 

— his remarks on the causes of rapid 
changes in the Tahitian lan¬ 
guage, quoted, 44 
Hale and whole, 316 
Hamilton, Sir W., his remarks on 
tne influence of words on 
thought, quoted, 624 


HEL 

Har, the Aryan root, 227 
Harangue, 298 
Hardus, 229 
Harits, or horses of the sun of the 
Yedic poets, 406, 407 
Harlingen, 17 
Harmonics, causes of, 115 

— discovery of the fact that there is 
' only one vibration without har¬ 
monics, 117 

Hart , the word, in various Aryan 
languages, 244 

Harvey Islands, called by natives 
Rarotonga, 180 note 
HavrcsanJc, 293 
Hawaian idiom, 2 

— specimen of ‘ painting in sound ’ 

from Hawaian, 95 

— consonantal articulation formerly 

existing in the, 137 

— probable original form of Hawaii 

138 

Hawaians, their imperfect articula¬ 
tion, 184 

— almost impossible for a Hawaian 

to pronounce two consonants to¬ 
gether, 205 

— no names in Hawaian for some of 

the colours; 343 

Hawaii, native name for Sandwich 
Islands, ISOwote 

‘Hawk from a handsaw, to know a,’ 
582 

Hear, the word, in the other Teutonic 
dialects, 289 

Heart, the word, in other Aryan lan¬ 
guages, 244 

Heaven , the word used as almost 
synonymous with God, 481 
Hebrew, number of consonants in, 
183 

Hecataeus, his idea of Greek my¬ 
thology, 434 

Hegel, on names and thoughts 
78 fa 

Heimgang , origin of the term, 504 
Ilolena, and the siege of Troy story 
of, 437, 515, 516 
Helmholtz, Prof., 114 
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HEL 


HYP 


Prof, his discovery of 
absence or presence of cer¬ 
tain harmonics, 115 

— and of tho exact configuration of 

many compound vibrations, 117 

— his description of tho produc¬ 

tion of the trilled letters r and 
A l', 151 

Hemiphona, or semi-vowels, of tho 
Greek grammarians, 152 
Henneberg, dialect of, 18 note 
Horaclitus, his onigmatic uttoranccs 
impossible to translate, 332 

— his theories on language, 334 

— his opinion of tho Homeric sys¬ 

tem of theology, 424 
—• his physical interpretation of 
Greek mythology, 431 
Hcraut , 293 
Hermes, myth of, 506 
—• probably identical with theVedic 
god Sarameya, 518, 521 

— note of M. Michel Br6al on 

Hermes, 520 note 

Herminones, tho German tribe, pro¬ 
bable origin of the name, 502 
Hormogencs, his opinion that lan¬ 
guage existed conventionally, 
333 

Hernshaw , corrupted into handsaw, 
582 

Herodotus, his mythological inter¬ 
pretations, 434 
Herse, the dew, 522 
Hcstermis, 239 

Hetu, not the same as dh&tu, 87 
Hcureux, its etymology according to 
Perion, 265 

Hha, and Ain, tho, of the Arabs, how 
• formed, 149 
High German, 41 
Hilda stories, the, 410 note 
Hindu mythology compared with 
that of tho Greoks, 450 
Hindustani, number of consonants 
in, 182 

— Sahib’s Hindustani. 305 note 
Hips and haws, origin of the words, 
294 



Hireling, 17 
Histor , tho Greek word, SS 
Historically, the word, traced to its 
roots, 329 
Hlcahtor, 201 

Holes, nothing to do with whole, 
316 

Homer, his system of theology, 423 

— opinion of Heraclitus of this sys¬ 

tem, 424 

— story of Homer and Pythagoras, 

424 

— insight afforded by him into the 

inner religious life of his age, 
457, 459 

Homonymes, de la Langue fran- 
<jaise, 322 

Homonymy and polyonymy, 390, 391 

— the homonymous or mythic pe¬ 

riod of language, 391. Sec 
Mythic period 

— still asserting their power, 621 
Hooiaioai , in Hawaiau, the word de¬ 
scribed, 95 

Horse, the Aryan names for, 68 
Hortus, 239 

Hottentot language, a branch of tho 
North African class, 11 note 

— one of dhe two great families of 

African languages, 11 

— the, has not/ and v, 179 note 
How, its loss of the aspirate, 204 
lin'd, 244 

Hue, how pronounced by the Nor¬ 
mans, 177 

Huet. his ‘ Demonstratio Evangelica/ 
439 

— his endeavours to discover in 

Greek mythology a dimmed 
image of the history of tho 
Jews, 439 

‘ Husband of the wives,’ name of 
Yama, 559 

Hurons, only people in Canada, 
using the letter/, 179 note 
Hurlcwayno’s meyne, origin of the 
term, 581 

Hyperboreans, the, 8 

— meaning of their name, 8 note 
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ord, 382 

Jean Paul’s remark on 
V quoted, 383 note 


1 1 am* the words, in other Aryan 
dialects, 240 

Ideographic, the, of Don Sinibaldo 
de Mas, 51 
Ikarius, 514 note 
II and clle , 302 
11 li ioefilii, 379 note 
Ignorance , what it is, 627 
Imagine , origin of the word, 375 
Imago , origin of, 375 
Imbulare , 321 


Imponderable substances, the expres¬ 
sion, 632 

Imsonic theory, the, 94 
India, Prakrit the root of the modern 
vernaculars of, 41 

Indo-European languages. See Aryan 
Indra, the Vedic Jupiter, 472 

— passages in which Dyu and In- 

dra are mentioned together as 
father and son, 473 

— other passages in which Indra is 

placed above Dyu, 475 

— etymology of the name Indra, 473 

note 

Indrugni, the Vedic gods, 541 
Infants, difference between them and 
the lower animals, 66 
Infinite , the, 629 

Ing, the termination, in the English 
language, 15 


— m forming patronymics in Anglo- 
Saxon, 16 


— in forming more general attribu¬ 
tive words, 17 

Ingcevones, the German tribe, origin 
of the name, 502 
Ingannare, 273 
Ingcnium , 273 
Instigare, 84 
Integer, 309 
hit ell igo. 67 

Interjectional theory, the, 99 
Intoxication, 324 note 
Ionic, the dialect, 41 ' 

’Ios, derivation of the Greek word, 324 


JUM 


Sl 


Irmin, the old Saxon god, 50SL,_ 

Irmino, third son of tho god Man- 
nus, 503 


Iron, discovery of, marking a period 
in the history of the world, 
255 

— probably not known previously to 

the separation of the Aryan na¬ 
tions, 255 

— origin of tho word, 256-58 
Isctevones, the German tribe, origin 

of tho name, 502 
Island , origin of the word, 316 
Italian language, origin of its use 
instead of Latin in literary 
compositions, 40 

— analogy between speech and 

sounds in the, 96 

— laws which govern the trans¬ 

ition of Latin words into 
Italian, 303 

* I was', origin of the words, 384 


TAN, Janus , etymological structure 
of the word, 496 

January, origin of the name of tho 
month, 496 

Jarl , the Danish, origin of, 280 

— in the Edda, 285 note 

Jc, origin of tho French word, 382 

— the same as the Sanskrit aham, 

382 

Jemshid, of the Persian Epic poets, 
origin of, 569 

Jerusalem artichokes , origin of the 
names, 404 
Jewel, 303 note 
Joie, 303 note 

Jones, Sir William, his Sanskrit 
alphabet, 174 

— his comparison between the 

Greek and Hindu deities, 450 
Jovis , same as Zeus, Dyaus, &c., 468 
Julien, M. Stanislas, on Chinese 
expressions, 33 note 
Jumala , the Finnish Thunderer, 481 
Jument , 72 
Jumentum, 71 
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ame corresponding to the 
Zenon, 496 

tho divinity Janus called, 


Jupiter, the supremo Aryan god, 
455 


— correspondence of the name with 

the Sanskrit. JDyu, 496 

— Uvidus, 476 note 

— Lucetius, 490 note 


E sound of, how produced, 153 
3 — confusion of Jc and t in 

some languages, 184-186 
K and P interchangeable in Greek 
and Latin, 271 

Kafir language, one of the great fa¬ 
milies of African languages, 12 
— words peculiar to Kafir women, 
and their effect in changing the 
meaning of words in the Kafir 
language, 39 

— other causes of changes in words 
among somo Kafir tribes, 42 
— number of consonants in Kafir, 
183 


— difference between Kafir and So- 

cliuana, 190 

— list of Kafir metaphorical words, 

375 

Kaigani, the, have no b, p, f, 179 
note 

Kalla , 228 

Kalli&to , the beloved of Zeus, legend 
of, 413 

— the national deity of tho Arca¬ 

dians, 487 

— story of Zeus and Kallisto, 487 
Kam 6 ham 6 ha, edicts of, 2 

KAK, the Aryan root, in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Gothic, and German, 
227,228 

Karl and Kona, 286 
Kelly, Mr., on tho Meteorological 
theory, 586 
Kephalargia , 187 
ICephalos, son of Hermes, 522 
Kerberos. See Cerberus. 



LAD 

Kerberos, and Orthros, represen' 
two dogs of Yama, 523 
Kemi, 228 

Key, Professor J. Hewett, on Sans¬ 
krit, 13 note 

Kila, Hawaian for steel, 184 

Kin, the word, in other Aryan 
dialects, 242 

Kind, 242 

King, tho word, in various Aryan 
dialects, 282 

— original meaning of the word, 
283 

Kiri, 228 

Klcanthes, his hymn to Zeus quoted, 
483 


Knight , meaning of the word, 280 
Knot, the word, in old Norse and 
Latin, 243 
Know , to, 625 
Kona and Karl, 286 
Kcmr, old Norse for king, 285 note 
Krand , Sanskrit word, 284 note 
Kratu, 228 
Kratys , 228 

Kreta, cannot be compared with 
/Sary&ta, 500 note 

Kronos, in the later Greek mytho¬ 
logy, 474 

Kt, in Sanskrit, liable to change into 
Hcs, 395 

Kuhn, Prof., his explanation of the 
myth of SaramA, quoted, 530 
— his explanation of the myth of 
Sarattyft, 570 

Ky&vana, name of the sun, 559 


L the sound of, how produced, 151 
3 — confusion between l and r 

in some languages, 186 
— occasional changes of l into r t 
186 

Labials, deficiency of, in tho lan¬ 
guages of tho Six Nations of 
Indians, 179 

Ldchne in Greek and lan a in Latin, 
identity of, 309 

Lady, etymology of the word, 2 S 0 
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LAN 

, science of, 1 

^J/opcn to the student of, 2-6 
T^ohunn peculiar to the science of, 6 

- controversies, 6 

- the science of language a physical 

science, 7 

- theories, making the Polynesian 

the primitive language of man¬ 
kind, 10 

- Leibniz on the tests and rules to 

be observed in the study of 
languages, 13 

- small facts and great principles, 

- an illustration of the principles 

on which the science of language 
rests, 15-23 

- generalization and discrimination 

in treating languages, 24 

- different languages to be treated 

differently, 25 

- phonetic laws, 27 

- dialectic regeneration, 28 

- influence of women on language, 

9, 41-43 

two branches in languages, one 
more. manly, the other more 
feminine, 41 

value of Sanskrit in the study of 
. language, 44 

importance which the Science of 
Language has for the Science of 
Mind, 45 

account of what has been 
achieved in framing a philoso¬ 
phical and universal language, 
49 

reason and speech, 65 
formation of names, 68 
no speech without reason, no 
reason without speech, 73 
Locke on the possibility of form¬ 
ing mental conceptions and pro¬ 
positions without words, 75 
an instance, showing that reason 
cannot become real without 
speech, 78 

the elements of language, 79 
roots, 86 


LAN 


<SL 


Language, of children, 9i_ 

— the bow-wow theory, or the Im- 

sonic, 95, 96 

— analogy between the faculty of 

speech and the sounds wo utter 
in singing, crying, laughing, 
&c., 99 

— the physiological alphabet, 103 

— phonetics, 106 

— description of the organs of 

speech, 118-135 

— how the instrument of the human 

voice is played upon, 125 
positions of the organs of speech 
in sounding the vowels, 125 
et seq. 

— consonants, 136 

— examination of eight modifications 

of spiritus asper and spiritus 
lenis, 144-49 

— trills, 151 

— checks or mutes, 152 

— palatal consonants, 155 

— soft checks or mediae, 157 

— nasal checks, 161 

— aspirated checks, 162 

— phonetic change, 176, 189 

— presence and absence of certain 

letters in certain languages, 176, 
183 

— imperfect articulation, 184 

— what makes language change ? 

189 

— changes caused by laziness or 

muscular relaxation, 193 et scq. 

— changes formerly ascribed to 

euphony, 195 

— dialectic variation, 197 

— phonetic peculiarities, 200 

— double consonants, 204 

— caxKj esof phonetic change, 

— Grimm’s phonetic law, 216 etseq. 

— the principles of etymology, 262 

ct seq. 

— etymological tests, 266 

-r- usefulness of modorn languages 
in the study of language, 269, 
271 
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importance of the Ro- 
dialects in the study 
growth of language, 


— change of meaning of words, 278 

— origin of various titles, 279-86 

— different forms of the samo word 

in different languages, 287 

— different forms taken by the same 

word in the same language, 292 

— the same form taken by different 

words indifferent languages, 312 

— different words may take the same 

form in one and the same lan¬ 
guage, 318 

— on the powers of roots, 329 

— Greek theories on language, 331 

et scq. 

— natural selection, 339 

— languages which do not possess 

numerals beyond four, 343 
-— languages which do not possess 
separate names for all the 
colours, 343 

— all names are general terms, 345 

— clusters of roots, 346 

— phonetic types, or ‘ specific cen¬ 

tres * of language, 347 

— metaphor, 368 

— Locke, on the importance which 

language, as such, claims in the 
operations of thounderstanding, 


368-71 

— the Historical School of tho 19th 

century, 371 

— metaphorical expressions, 374 

et scq. 

— importance of comparative philo¬ 

logy to the study of Greek my¬ 
thology, 445 

—.influence which language exer¬ 
cises over our thoughts, 622 

— instances in which the science of 

language might be of advantage 
to tho philosopher, 625 
Ltinio , its origin, 309 
Laryngoscope, the, 118 
Larynx, the, 121 

— its agency in producing sound, 135 


UK 

Latin, number of consonants lis, 
183 

— distinction between the termina¬ 

tions -axis and -a!is, 187 

— no dental aspirate like the th of 

the Greeks, or dh of the Hindus, 
in Latin, 201 

— gradual spread of Latin over the 

civilised world, 274 

— history of some early Roman 

words, 275 

— elements entered English at four 

distinct periods, 299 

— the sister of Sanskrit and Greek, 

449 

Latona or Leto, 553 
Lau , 211 

Laughter , for A. S. hleahtor, 201 
Lavard, for master, 279 note 
Lavcndor, 187 
Lavenir , how derived, 306 
Laziness, phonetic changes caused 
by, 193 
Ltgcin , 66 

Leibniz, on tho mode of studying 
language, 13 

— his remarks on language as the 

best mirror of the human mind, 
45 

— his philosophical and universal 

language, 48 

Lepsius, Prof., his universal alpha¬ 
bet, 169 
Lethargia, 187 
Leto, or Latona, 553 
Lettors, how formed, 166, 167 

— numbor of, in different languages, 

183 

Lcuke , the island of the blessed, 549 
note 

Lewis, Sir G. C., his attacks on the 
decipherers of ancient inscrip¬ 
tions, 3 note 

Libya, the dove of, Herodotus’ ex¬ 
planation of, 434 

Lichtenberg, on cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions, 4 

Likeness with God, the goal of Py¬ 
thagorean ethics, 483 
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LIN 

common derivative, in 
jfish, 17 

original meaning of, 411 
Lis litis, pronounced by the Romans 
sills, 212 

Xittre, M., on the origin of the Ro¬ 
mance languages, 307 note 
Docke, John, his supposition of the 
possibility of forming mental 
conceptions and propositions 
without words, 75 
— on ideas, simple and complex, 
340 


— on the influence of words on 

thought, quoted, 368 ct seq. 

— on the fact that all words ex¬ 

pressive of immaterial concep¬ 
tions are derived by metaphor 
from words expressive of sen¬ 
sible ideas, quoted, 374 

— Cousin versus Locke on the names 

of immaterial objects, 382 

— on the influence of words on 

thought, quoted, 622 
Locus, 212 

Logos, absence of, in animals, 66 
Lord, origin of the word, 279 
Loudness or strength of a note, 111 
Louer, different meanings of, 320 
‘ Lover of the girls/ name of Yama, 


559 


Low, or Dangerous Archipelago, 
called by the natives Paumotu, 
180 note 

Low German, 41 

Liccina and luna, common origin of, 
72, 309 


Lyell, Sir C., on the peat deposits in 
Denmark, 248 
Lyteling, 17 


1VT sound of, how produced. 161 
“*■" / Prof. Helmholtz’s remarks on 
m, 162 note 

Magister, in opposition to minister , 
279 


Mai, mais, vies, and la maze, 320 
Maisnie Hdlequin, 581 


MAR 


*SL 


Maitri , Buddhist word fer lo^ 
in St. Paul, 185 note ^ 
Malade, whence derived, 306 
Malakos, origin of the word, 361 
Male-aptus, origin of the expression, 
306 


Malheur, 265 

Malt or melt, origin of the word, 
364 


Mdnare, applied to the rising sun, 
552 


Mandarin, not a Chinese word, 182 
Mandere, 97 

Mane in Latin, meaning of, 552 
Mangareva, 'native name for the 
Gambier group, 180 note 
Mangiarc, 97 

MAnia, old name for the mother of 
the Lares, 552 
Mannus , son of Tuisco, 501 
Manu, fable of, 530 

— explained by Prof. Kuhn, 571 

— his names of SAvar/ri and Vaivas- 

vat, 530, 557 

MAR, the Aryan root, history of 
its adventures through the 
world, 347-67 

Maraino, Greek origin of the word, 
352 


Marasmos, origin of the word, 352 
Marcus, origin of the Latin word, 
361 


Mare, the sea, origin of the word, 
354 

Marechal , 294 

Margara , Sanskrit name for cat, 
360 

Marman , Sanskrit word, 353 
Marquesas, native name for the 
Nukuhiva, 180 note 
Mars, origin of the name, 357 
— connection between Sanskrit 
Marut and Latin Mars, 357 
note 

Maru, 353 

Marut, origin of the word, 357 
Marut, a Yedic god, meaning of the 
word, 453 
Maruts, the, 416 
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MAS 

poiUSinibaldo de, his ideo- 

*p&y» 51 

®aere, origin of the word, 293 
Masticare, 97 

M&tuta, same as Dawn, 552 
Mdvors, origin of the word, 358 
Mawle, the holy, Grimm on, 355 
note 


Meddix tuticns, whence derived, 230 
Mediae, why so callod, 104 
— L ~ positions of the organs of speech 
in producing the, 145 
Mekicr, for metier, in Canada, 185 
Melanesia, Bishop of, on the rapid 
shedding of words in the Poly¬ 
nesian dialects, 35 
Melanesian languages, number of 
consonants in the, 183 
Mellow, origin of tho word, 363 
Membrum, origin of the word, 353 
Memo, origin of tho word, 288 
Menage, value of his dictionary, 
263 


Mcr, the sound in French, and its 
various meanings, 319 
Metaphor, 368, 385 

— Locko’s statement of the fact that 

all words expressive of imma¬ 
terial conceptions are obtained 
by metaphor, quoted, 373 

— cases in point, 374, 375 
—• Kafir metaphors, 375 

— English and other metaphors, 

376 et seq. 

~~ Victor Cousin’s views versus 
those of Locke, 382 
‘ a powerful engine in the con¬ 
struction of human speech; 
385 


marking a peculiarity of a whole 
period in the history of speech, 
387 


original general and comprehen¬ 
sive material meaning of most 
roots, 387 

— radical and poetical metaphor, 

388, 393, 414 

— homonymous and polyonymous 

metaphors, 390, 391 


MOL 

Metaphor, the mythic and 
logical periods, 391 

— distinction between radical and 

poetical metaphor, 417 
Meteorological theory, tho, 566 
Metier , origin of tho word, 279 
Metrodorus, his physical interpre¬ 
tation of Greek mythology, 
431 

Meubles , 71 

Mexico, the reverence of the Indians 
for their old idols, 463 
Mexicans, have no b, v,f, 179 note 

— their name for metal, 254 
Mice, fable of the two white mice, 

523 

Mild , origin of the word, 364 
Mill-teeth or mol arcs, 351 
Minerva, tho namo of the goddess, 
552 

Minister, etymology of tho word, 
279 

Minos, origin of the story of his 
descent from Zeus and Europa, 
487 

Minster , origin of the word, 299 
Minstrel , etymology of tho word, 
279 

Miolnir, ThoFs hammer, 355 
Miracles, definition of, 620 

— Thomas Aquinas on, 620 

— St. Augustine on, 620 
Missionary alphabet, 158 
Mixteca language, the, has no p, b. 

f, 179 note 

Mlai, Sanskrit root, 211 
Mohawks, have no labials, 178 
Moikic, for moitiS , in Canada, 185 
Moiras, or fates, originally only one 
deity, 409 note 
Mola, its origin, 350 
Molecular and ethereal vibrations, 
633 

Moliones, the Greek, origin of the 
name, 355 

Mollis, origin of the word, 362 
Molos, tho Greek, origin of the word, 
351 

Molys, 352 
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MON 

(y, origin of the word, 299 
fan, number of consonants 
183 


— the name of the Deity in, 480 
Mora , the word examined, 353 
Moray, Sir Robert, his account of 
the Barnacle goose, quoted, 


586 


Morbus, from root Mar, 353 
Mordecai, his account of the Bar¬ 
nacle goose, 593 

Mordere, origin of the word, 363 
Morior , Latin, origin of, 352 
4 Morning-hour has gold in her 
mouth,’ 415 

Moros , origin of the word, 361 
Mother , the word, in the various 
Aryan dialects, 236 
Mother-tongue, Cicero on the influ¬ 
ence of our, quoted, 40 
Mrid , the Sanskrit root, 363 
Mridu , 363 

Muldber, origin of the name, 364. 
Mulgere, meaning of, 360 
Munster, Sebastian, on the Barnacle 
goose, quoted, 590 
Miinter, his discoveries in the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions, 4 
Murder, origin of the word, 353 
Musical accents in Cochin-Chinese, 


30 


— in Annamitic, 31 
Musket, 253 
Mutes, or checks, 152 

— niutie tenues, 155 

— mutae mediae, 157 
Mutus , 97 

Mystery Plays, etymology of the 
term, 279 

Mythology of the Greeks, 421 

— absurdities and crudities of their 

religion, 422 

— protests of their own philoso¬ 

phers, 423-426 

— attempted accommodation be¬ 

tween mythology and philo¬ 
sophy, 426 

— pi otests of the Greek poets, 426 

— - origin of Greek mythology, 429 


Mythology, 

- their o: 

— physical interpretation, 430 

— allegorical interpretation, 430 

— Aristotle’s remarks on Greek 

mythology, quoted, 432 

— attempts at finding in mythology 

the remnants of ancient philo¬ 
sophy, 432 

— of the Greeks, historical inter¬ 

pretations, 433 

— the system of mythological inter¬ 

pretation called Euhemerism , 
433 

— the Abb6 Banier’s ‘ Mythology 

and Fables of Antiquity, ex¬ 
plained from History,’ quoted, 
437 

— interpreters who looked to Greek 

mythology for traces of sacred 
personages: Bochart, 439 

— M!r. Gladstone’s views on this 

point, 440 note 

— importance of comparative philo¬ 

logy to the study of tho mytho¬ 
logy of the Greeks, 445 

— a comparison of Greek and Hindu 

gods distasteful to classical 
scholars, why ? 448 

— Jupiter, the supreme Aryan god, 

455 

— encroachment of mythology on 

ancient religion, 456 

— ancient religion as independent 

of ancient mythology, 457 

— quotations from Homer and 

Hesiod, 457, 458 

— Christianity and the Greek reli¬ 

gion, 462 et scq. 

— Zeus, Dyaus, Jupiter, or Tiw, 468 

— what the Greeks of the time of 

Homer meant by Zeus, 476, 
481 

— myths of the Aryan race, chiefly 

about the Sun and the Dawn, 
548 

— myths of the Dawn, 506 

— modern, 572 

— abuse of words, 573 


MYT 


ethical interp^etaj 
■igin, 429 


(ct 

tago|j£j 
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MYT 

/modern, hieroglyphic 
togy of tavern signs, 577 
k of the Barnacle goose, 


— Whittington and his Cat, 605 

— St. Christopher, 605 

— St. Ursula and tho 11,000 Vir¬ 

gins, 607 

— St. Bonaventura and his speaking 

crucifix, 608 

— saints with their heads in their 

hands, 609 

a dove the symbol of tho Holy 
Ghost, 609 


— sin in tho form of a dragon or 

serpent, 610 

— tlie truth of myths, 610 

— Theoinema, 611 


7\7" and ng, sounds of, how pro- 
duced, 160 

— Prof. Helmholtz’s remarks on ?z, 
162 note 

NAH, tho Sanskrit root, its form in 
Greek, German, and Latin, 
324 


Naif, and natif, 302 

Name, derivation of the word, 447 

Names, formation of, 68 

— all names are general terms, 

344 

Narrate, origin of the word, 417 
note 

lias, the Sanskrit root, its form in 
Groek, 325 

N&satya and Basra, children of 
Sarawyu, 529 
Natal , 302 

Natural selection, applied to lan¬ 
guages, 339, 343 

Nature, the word, as popularly used, 
017 

— Buffon on Nature, 617 

— Cuvier on Nature, quoted, 618 

— Dugald Stewart on Nature, 619 
Naus, its derivatives, 325 
Navagva , and Dasagva, names of 

the Angiras, 527 


II. 


Navigator Islands, native name 
Samoa, 180 note 
Naxos, 325 

Neant , derivation of the French 
word, 379 
Neighing, 68 

Ned, the Greek word, its derivation 
from three roots in Sanskrit, 
324 



Ne-jpas , derivation of the French 
words, 379 

Nc-point, derivation of the. French 
words, 379 

Neptune, its meaning after Nsevius, 
477 . 

Nesos, origin of the word, 325 
Nestling, 17 

Never, origin of the word, 274 
Newman, Prof. F. W., his essay 
* On tho Umbrian Language,’ 

3 note 

Nie, origin of the word, 274 

Nihil , origin of the Latin word, 379 

— Bopp’s etymology of nihil, 379 

note 

Nirriti, the land of death, 562 
Nirvana, or Nothing, of the Budd¬ 
hists, 381 
Nit king, 17 
Nodus, 243 
Noel, 302 

Noises and sounds, 110 

— all consonants under the category 

of noises, 138 

Nomadic dialects, causes of the rapid 
shedding of words in, 34 
Nomadic languages as compared 
with Slate languages, 43 
Nomen and numen, 633 
Normans, their Germanized Latin 
language, 249 

Nomas, the Gorman Parcse, 615 
Northern counties, dialects of, 2 
note 

Nostos, origin of the word, 326 
Nostril , 194 

Notes, thoir loudness and pitch, 111 
Nothing, how expressed in language, 
378 
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tamounced as nuffing, 192 
7 tho name of Nirvana, wor- 
ripped by the Buddhists, 381 
Nukuhiva, native name for the Mar¬ 
quesas, 180 note 

Numerals, table of the, in the va¬ 
rious Polynesian dialects, 26 

— alterations in the names of, sinco 

the time of Cooke, 2S 

— languages which do not possess 

any numerals beyond four, 343 


f^AK, the word for, in various 
^ Aryan dialects, 247, 259 
Ochford , local legend of, 580 
Odontcs and edontes , 291 
Oelgdtzc, 317 
(Euvre, 303 

Ohm, Prof., his discovery that there 
is only one vibration without 
harmonies, 117 

Old words transferred to new 
things, 253 

Omnipresence and omniscience of the 
Deity, as expressed by Hesiod, 
458 

Onomatopoeia, 93 

— the onamatopceia of the Greeks, 

331 

— St. Augustin on, 348 note 
Onomatopoesis, secrets of, 69 
Onomatopoeic theory, the, 93 
Opera, 303 note 

Orang, different words for, 292 
Ore, 256 

Orthros, the dark spirit fought by 
the sun in the morning, 519, 
524 

Ortygia, the Dawn, 553 
Otos, the Greek giants, 356 
Otyi-herero, letters in, 17S 
Ouranos, 276 


P sound of, how produced, 154 
9 Page , le page, and la page, 320 
Vagina . origin of la page, 321 
Paidion, origin of le page , 321 


PEL 1L 

Paten and paysan, common origan 
308 ^ 

Palace, origin of the word, 275 
Palais, palate, 276 
Palatal sounds, 155 
Palestine soup, origin of, 404 
Paley, Mr. P. A., liis viows of the 
mythology of the Greeks, 
quoted, 441 

Pan, origin of the name, 496 
Panhellenic Zeus, the, 476 
Pams, the, dialogue between them 
and Saram&, 508-513 
Paraf , 300 

Paragraph, origin of the word, 300 
Paravrig, name of the sun, 559 
Parganya, a Vedic god, meaning of 
the name, 453, 526 
Paris of Homer identical with the 
Vedic Pattis, 516 
Parole and parabole, 302 
Pars, how the word is formed, 357 
note 

Participles present in the English 
language, 16-20 

— in the French language, 21 

— in Bengali, 22 

— in the Bask, 22 

Varvata, meaning of the word, 417 
Pathognomic theory, the, 94 note 
Patronymics, - ing used in forming 
Anglo-Saxon. 16 
Paueus , 246 

Paul, Jean, his definition of lan¬ 
guage, 354 

— his remarks on * quoted, 383 

note 

Paul, St., his sermon at Athens, 465 
Paumotu, native name for the Low 
or Dangerous Archipelago, 180 
note 

Pausanius, his mention of Dodona, 
435 

Peacock, Mr., his work on the dia¬ 
lects of the northern counties 
of England, 2 note 
Pc de Gre , 579 note 
Pelasgians, the, had no names for 
any of their gods, 470 
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PEL 


the, not mentioned by 
435 

ir ancient song, 482 
Peleise, the, mentioned by Pausa- 
nius, 435 

Pen, origin of the word, 311 
Penna, 216 

Penser, origin of the French word, 


302, 377 
Pension , 302 

Perception, a, produced by a number 
of sensuous impressions, 339 

— and sensation, distinction be¬ 

tween, 116 
Periculum , 78 

Pcrion, his etymologies, 265 
Per it ics, 78 

Perkunas , the Lithuanian god of the 
thunderstorm, 480 
Persepolis, rock inscriptions of, 4 
Persia, rock inscriptions of, 3 

— discoveries of Grotefend, Rawlin- 

son, &c., 3 

— Sir G-. Lewis’s attacks on their 

decipherment, 3 note 
Persian language, number of conso¬ 
nants in the, 183 
Pescr, 302 

Pctvau, its meaning, 536 note 
Peu, 246 

Pharynx, agency of the posterior 
wall of the, in producing sound, 


135 


Phcgos , 240 

Philoetios, in the Od 3 T ssey, his ad¬ 
dress to Zeus, 483 

Philolaos, his theory of the origin of 
virtue, 336 

Philosophical Transactions, extract 
on Barnacles, 586 
Phonautograph, 114 
Phonetic laws of language, 26 
Phonetics, Sanskrit works on, 105 

— various other works on, 107 note 
'—phonetic reform, 108 

•— Mr. Pitmans labours, 108 
■— noises and sounds, 110 

— strength or loudness, and height 

or pitch, 111 



PIN 

Phonetics, number of vibrations!)! 
chord requisite to produce^me 
highest and lowest tones, 112 

— waves of sound produced by the 

siren, 113 

— harmonics, 115 

— distinction between sensation and 

perception, 116 

— the organs of speech, and how 

they are played upon, 118 et 


seq. 

— vibrations of air, 124 

— causes producing vowels, 125 ct 


seq. 

— consonants, 136 

— breathings, 139. 

— trills, 151 

— checks, or mutes, 152 

— the African clicks, 170 note 

— phonetic change, 176 

— phonetic diversification, going on 

in all languages, 189 

— imperfect articulation, 184 

— causes of phonetic change, 189 

— muscular relaxation, 195 

— dialectic variation, 197 

— phonetic peculiarities, 200 

— causes of phonetic corruption, 

202, 203 

— twofold causes of phonetic change, 

214 


— Grimm’s phonetic law, 216 et seq . 

— phonetic process which led the 

Hindus, Greeks, Goths, and 
Germans to a settlement of 
their respective consonantal 
systems, 227 

— phonetic reinvigoration, 229 
Plivsei and thesei, the, of the Greeks, 

332 

Physiological alphabet, table of, 168 
Pit crow, 300 

Pilumnus and Picumnus, origin of 
the words, 357 

Pindar, his protests against the sys¬ 
tem of theology of Homer and 
Hesiod, 427 

— on Zeus as the highest and true 

God, 483-84 


u u 2 
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Piy , to hate, 100 

Plato, his division of the letters of the 
alphabet, 104 

— his remarks on words, 332 

— his statement regarding Greek 

myths, 425 
Plier , 28 

‘ Plum and Feathers,’ meaning of 
the sign, 577 

Polite phraseology in Chinese, 33 
Polynesian language, asserted to be 
the true root and origin of the 
Indo-European languages, 10 

— theories making the Polynesian 

the primitive language of man¬ 
kind, 11 

— comparison of the numerals in 

the various Polynesian dialects, 
26 

— Hale’s table of the regular changes 

which words common to all the 
Polynesian languages undergo, 
27 • 

— alterations in the numerals since 

the time of Cooke, 28 

— dialectic regeneration in, 28 

— the Bishop of Melanesia on the 

rapid shedding of words in the 
Polynesian dialects, 35 

— a new cause of change in these 

languages, 36 

— Polynesian mode of expressing 

thinking , 79 

— verbs used, without change of 

form, as nouns or adjectives, 89 

— number of consonants in the Poly¬ 

nesian languages, 183 

— every syllable in Polynesian must 

terminate in a vowel, 205 

— uncertainty between the hard 

checks and hard breaths, 221 
Polyonomy and homonomy, 390, 391 

— the polyonymous or mythological 

period of language, 391 




QUI 

Polyonomy and homononiy. 

asserting their power, 621 
Pomare, Queen of Tahiti, meaning of 
her name, 37 

Pontia , a name of Aphrodite, 409 
Pooh-pooh theory, 93 
Poros , the Greek word, 245 
Poseidon , 565 
Pott, Prof., on roots, 90 
Prakit, origin of, in literary compo¬ 
sitions, 41 

— the. root of the modern vernaculars 


of India, 41 

Prdtisukhyai or Sanskrit works on 
phonetics, 105 
Probata , 71 
Prdiza, 494 

Prose , derivation of, 310 
Protagoras, his punishment for in¬ 
fidelity, 425 

— his remarks on the impossibility 

of knowing the gods, 459 
Psophos, 78 

Psychopompos, Hermes as the, 522 

Pure , sound of u in, 177 

Pus , Latin, 100 

Pnshan , 560 note 

Put co, 100 

Putridus , 100 

Puy, to decay, 100 

Pyon, 100 

Pythagoras, his knowledge of the 
cause of tone in its simplest 
form, 111, 113 

— his statements on language, 


337 

— story of Pythagoras and Homer, 
424 

Python, Ephorus’ explanation of the 
myth of the serpent, 434 


Q U, if followed by a , changed into 
p by the Dacians, 199 
Queen, origin of the word, 242, 285 
Quercus, 247 

Quinque same as pente, 271 
Quirinus, the divinity Janus called, 
496 
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sound of, how producod } 

--itter difficult to pronounce, 181 

confusion in some languages be¬ 
tween r and l, 186 
— occasional changes of l and r in 
every language, 187 
Raisonnircn, 273 
Ragas, the, or mid-air, 537 
Rangon, origin of the French word, 
302 


Rarotonga, native name for Hcrroy 
Islands, 180 note 

Rarotongan possesses no f and s, 
179 note 

Rational selection same as natural 
selection, 339 

Raumer, R. von, his works on pho¬ 
netics, 107 

Reason and speech, in animals and 
infants, 66 

— no speech without reason, and no 
reason without speech, 73 

Rcddo, 224 

Rede, 73 note 


Redemption , 302 
Reeve, rif, 281 note 
Refreshment , 29S 
Rcinvigoration, phonetic, 219 
Religion of the Greeks, as inde¬ 
pendent of their mythology 

456,457 

— Christianity and the Greek reli¬ 


gion, 462 

■ the history of, an account of the 
various attempts at expressing 
tho Inexpressible, 467 
0llr fir st natural sense of the God¬ 
head, or faith, 479 
-Tacitus, Aristotle, and Procopius, 
on ancient religion, 480 
on ouf, Le Page, his answer to Sir 
C-. C. Lewis, 3 note 
Reprobus, old name of St. Christo- 
~ Pher, 607 
Rex, 283 
Ridge, 178 

origin of tho French word, 379 
itig-Veda, its importance to the 


EOS 

study of Greok mythology] 
452 



— the translation now in progress, 

451 note 

— the translations of M. Langlois 

and the late Professor Wilson, 
451 


— many of the names of the gods 

of the Veda still intelligible. 
453 

RiJcsha, origin of the word, 396 
Riley, Mr. H. T.. his explanation of 
the story of Whittington and his 
Cat, 605 

Ring, etymology of the word, 298 
Rizomata, as used by the early 
G'reek philosophers, 85 
Rohits, the horses of Agni, 406 
Roman colonists, first brought Latin 
elements into English, 299 
Romance dialects, their importance 
in the study of the growth of 
language, 270 

— note respecting the origin of the, 

307 note 

Roots of language, 86 

— Sanskrit roots, 87 

— no distinctions in some languages 

between roots and words, 89 " 

— roots cease to be roots when 

forming parts of sentences, 90 

— the bow-wow theory, 93 

— the interjectional theory, 100 

— on the powers of roots, 329 

— definite forms and meanings of 

tho Aryan, 330 

— the onomatopoeia of the Greeks, 

331 

— clusters of roots, 346 

— phonetic types, 347 

— history of the adventures of the 

root MAR through the world, 
347 

— number of root s in Sanskrit, 359 

— original general and comprehen¬ 

sive material meaning of most 
roots, 387 

— radical metaphor, 388 
Rossignol , 187 
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ROS 

--Jeon de, on the Cochin- 
.i^bmese language, quoted, 20 
Ath, Prof., his explanation of the 
myth of Sarawyft, 630, 568 
his explanation of the story of 
Jemshid, 570 


S and S, the sounds of, how pro¬ 
duced, 147 

Sacrement , origin of the Pronch 
word, 302 
Scelig, 273 

Sahib’s Hindustani, 305 note 
Saker, 253 
Salt, 55 

Salvus and soltus , 316 
Samoa, native name for the Navi¬ 
gator Islands, 100 note 
Sandwich Islands, native name 
Hawaii, 180 note 

Sanskrit, value and indispensability 
of, in the study of language, 44 
— Sanskrit roots, 87 
— palatal letters in Sanskrit, 156 
— aspirates in, 162 
— Sanskrit alphabet, as transcribed 
by Sir W. Jones, M. M., in the 
Missionary and in the Church 
Missionary alphabets, 174 

_number of consonants in Sanskrit, 

183 

_rich variety of consonantal con¬ 
tact in Sanskrit only entire, 220 
— number of roots to which it has 
been reduced by Hindu gram¬ 
marians, 359 

— Greek and Latin the sisters of 
Sanskrit, 449 

— comparison between Greek and 
Hindu deities, 449 
— importance of the ‘ Big-Veda 
in the study of mythology, 450, 
451 , 

the translation of the 4 Big-Veda 
now in progress, 451 note 
— the translations of M. Langlois 
and the late Professor Wilson, 
451 



SCH 

Sanskrit, meaning of the SaJ 
word Dyu , Dyatis, 469 

— forms of the word dyu, 493 

— hymn from the 4 Big-Veda/ on 

Saram&, quoted, 508 

— harvest hymn, quoted, 525 

— hymn on the Asvins, quoted, 540 
_hymn on the Asvins and Iii- 

drdgni, quoted, 543 
fi:ir:ima. the Dawn, the Vedic god¬ 


dess, 506 

— etymology of the word, 507 

— the character of SaranA from the 

‘ Big-Veda/ 507 

— her dialogue with the Pawis, 


quoted, 508 

— Sayaraa’s story of Saram&, 509 
_contained in the Anukramawik&, 


— epithets applied to her, 512 

— Helena of Troy and SaramA iden¬ 

tical, 515 . 

— the Dawn conceived by the v edic 

poet as a dog, 524 

— the riddlo of the Dawn, 548 

_legends told originally of the 

Dawn, 548 

— solar theory of the myth, 565 

— the meteorological theory, 566 
S&rameya, the Vedic Dawn-son, 518 
_probably identical with Hermes, 

518 

Sarawyu, the Dawm, 527, 539 

— identified by Prof. Kuhn with the 

Greek Erinys, 530 
Sarit, 71 

Sarva, salvus and sollus , 316 
Saiga, Sanskrit for truth, 378 
Savarna, 528 

Savitar, the golden-handed, a "V edic 
name for the sun, 414 

— meaning of the name, 453 
Saxo Grammaticus, his belief in the 

goose-boaring tree, 590 
Scabcllmn , 213 
Scala, 214 

Schelling on the languages of 
Southern America, 35 

— on reason and speech, quoted, 77 
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SCH 


. original moaning of, 273 
^363 

3rtz, Prof., his view of the myth 
^ of the Dawn, 567 
Science of Language, now fields of 
labour in, 5 

Scylla, according to the later Greek 
historians, 436 

Sea, Greek names for the, 355 
Sechuana language, difference be¬ 
tween it and Kafir, 190 
Seigneur, 280 
Seirios, its origin, 526 
Selli, the prophots of Zeus, 482 note 
Sensation and perception, distinction 
botween, 116 
Scnsus numinis , the, 479 
Septentriones, a name of the Great 
Bear, meaning of tho name, 400 
- probable meaning of triones , 401 
Scricum, not a Chinese word, 182 
Sermciit, origin of tho French word, 
302 

Setu, meaning of, 544 note 
Seven Bishis, the, same as the con¬ 
stellation of the Great Bear, 
396, 397 

Seven Sisters, the, 408 
Sheriff, 281 note 

Shield-songs of the ancient Germans, 
502 ’ 

Ship and skiff common origin of, 298 
Shunt , to, 342 

Sibyllm, the, at Dodona, 435 
Sicilian dialects, peculiar pronuncia¬ 
tion of, 199 note 

Sideros, Homer’s name for iron, 257 
Signs of taverns, 577 
Silly, 273 

Sir, origin of the word, 280 
Sira, meaning of, 526 
Skuld, Ur'Sr aDd VerSandi, 615 
bioop and shallop, common origin of 
the words, 298 
Slumber, 195 
Smart, to, 363 

S&1>, the Sanskrit word, its form in 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Ger¬ 
man, 325 


STA 



Society Islands, language of, 
gutturals, 180 

— native name for Tahiti, 180 note 
Socrates, his martyrdom, 425 

Soft and hard, as applied to letters, 
158 

Solar theory, the, 565 
Sonne, Dr., his criticisms on the con¬ 
jecture as to the identity of the 
Sanskrit word harit and the 
Greek charis, 418 
Sooth, origin of the word, 378 
Sophocles, his view of Zeus as the 
highest and true God, 485 
Sorrow, origin of the word, 576 
Sorry, in Anglo-Saxon, 577 
Sounds; analogy between speech and 
various sounds we utter in sing¬ 
ing, crying, &e., 94 

— specimen of ‘ painting in sound ’ 

from the Hawaian language, 95 

— and from the Italian, 96 

— division of the Greek gram¬ 

marians of letters according to 
their sounds, 104 

— see Phonetics 
Spada, 214 

Sp6cieuse gen6rale, the, of Leibniz, 
49 

Specific centres, of language, the, 
347 

Speech, no reason without, 73 

— description of tho organs of, 118 

et seq. 

Spirits, meaning of the word, 380 
Spiritual darkness, 627 
Spiritus, origin of the word, 374, 
386 

Spiritus asper cannot be sung, 142 
Spiritus asper and ten is, mode of 
producing them, 139 

— examination of eight modifications 

of spiritus asper and spiritus 
lenis, 139-48 

S:. Augustine and his monks caused 
the second importation of Latin 
into English, 299 

— on onomatopoeia, 34 8 note 

— on paganism, quoted, 436, 464 
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STA 

-/entura, and his speaking 
icifix, origin of the story of, 
2 


St. Christopher, legends of, 605 
St. Paul, on the religion of the G-reeks, 
465 


St. Ursula, and the 11,000 Virgins, 
story of, 607 
Stable, 72 
Stabulura, 72 

Stand, to, its derivative, to be, 384 
Star, the word, in the various Aryan 
dialects, 237, 401 
— meaning of the word, 401 
Starboard, same origin as stribord, 


294 

Steigcn , 84 

Stella, 237, 401 

Stella, sterul<e, 72 

Stichos, St echos, stoichos, 83 

StHckes,-83 

Stig, 84 

Stigh, 84 

StUus, 84 

Stimulus, 84 

Sting, 84 

Stix, 83 

Stlis, for lis, litis, 212 


Stoichcion, meaning of the G-reek 
word, 82 


—-etymology of the word as givm 
by Dionysius Thrax, 85 
Stone, bronze and iron ages, 249 
Strasburg, the name, early forms of, ) 
233 

Streit, 212 

Sub , various senses of the Latin 
word, 310 

Sub diu, sub dio, sub divo, 477 
Sub Jove frigido, 476 
Subtle, origin of the word, 310 
Sun, the golden-handed, one of t^e 
names of the, 414 

— the German Tyr and the Indian 

Saviiar compared, 416 

— the, and the Dawn, the chief 

burden of Aryan myths, 548 
Sana, meaning of, 525, 526 
£un£sirau, the Vedic deity, 525 



TEM 

$un&sirau, in a harvest hyn 
‘ Rig-Veda/ 525 
Siindfluth, origin of the word, 577 
Sundial , as connected with stoicheTon, 
85 


Summanus, 477 note 
Supernatural, the word, as popularly 
used, 620 

Suryd, the feminine sun goddess of 
the Veda, 538 
Svara , 137 
Sveta, 70 
Sveti, 70 ; 

Synonymes, 391 


nn sound of, how produced, 153 
-1 $ — confounded in some lan¬ 
guages with K, 184-86 
Tableau, 72 
Tabula, 72 

Tacitus on the religion of the Ger¬ 
mans, 480 

Tahiti, changes in the language of, 
28 

— custom of the inhabitants of, 

called Topi, 37 

— effect of this custom on the Tahi¬ 

tian language, 37, 38 

— native name for the Society 

Islands, 180 note 
Tale, 66 

7an , the root, 101 
Tanzen, same as danser, 294 
Tar, the Aryan root, in Sanskrit and 
other languages, 223 
Tara, 237 

Tataric, the name of the Deity in, 
480 

Tavas, 230 

Tavern signs, hieroglyphic mytho¬ 
logy of, 577 
Tags, 230 

Team , derivation of the word, 402 
Ttar, etymology of the word, 289 
Ted, to, 66 

Temo, meaning of the Latin word, 
402 note 
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TEN 

he Tataric and Mongolian 
e of God, 480 

. positions of the organs of 
speech in producing the, 144 
Tennis, the word, 245 
Tenuis , guttural, labial and dental, 
do not dwindle down into each 
other, 214 

Teocalli, the, of Mexico, 463 
Tc pi, custom of theTahitians called, 
37 

Terminations in French, number of. 
52 


Terra , 363 note 
Ter zer nolo, 253 
Th and/, change of, 101 
Th ({?) and dh (ft), the sounds of, 
how produced, 148 
That, the word, in other Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 245 

Thatch, from theccan, 177 
Thausing, his works on phonetics, 
107 


Theck, Scotch for thatch, 177 
Thtmis, 240 


Theomenia, origin of the popular 
signification given to the word, 
Gil, 612 

Thcophorus , name adopted by St. 
Ignutius, 606 

Theds, derivation of the Greek word 
according to Plato, 444 
Thermos, origin of the word, 406 
Thersitcs, whence derived, 240 
Thin, the word, in other Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 245 

'Thiuda, thiudisk-s, 230 
Thisl , a name of the Great Bear, 402 
note 


Thlinkit, the, have no b , p, f, 179 
note 


Thorax, office of the, in speech, 119 
7hou, the word, in other Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 245 

Three, the word, in other Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 245 

Three Goats , sign of the, 578 
jj[ lree Gowts , the, at Lincoln, 578 
Thunder, 101 


TEE 

Thunor, 101 

Thuringians, the, 17 note 
Thymos, origin of the Greek word, 
374 

Tien, the Chinese name, meaning of 
the word, 480 

Tien cliu, the name ordered by the 
Pope to be used bv missionaries, 
480 

Timber , the word, in other Aryan 
dialects, 243 

Timbre, or quality of a note, 111 
Tinder , 229 
Tirer, 294 

Titles, origin of various, 279-86 
Tityos, myth of, as explained by 
Ephorus, 434 

Tivar, Eddie plural for the gods, 
500 

Tive, the Anglo-Saxon Jupiter, 488 
Tlcar and than, for clear and clean, 
185 

Tokum, 306 note 
Tonare , 401 note 

Tone, the cause of the production of, 
known to the -early framers of 
language, 111 
Tones and Noises, 110 
Tonga, native name for Friendly 
Islands, 180 note 

Tooke, Horne, his * Diversions of 
Purley,’ 372 

— his statement that till abstract 
words had originally a material 
meaning, 374 

Tooth , the word in the various Aryan 
dialects, 219 

Torus, connected with sternero, 401 
note 

Tota , tuta, 230 

Totonaca, the, have no b, v,f, 179 
note 

Totus, 230 

T&ur sans venin, la, modem mytho- 
U gy respecting. 404 
Trachea, office of the, 119 
Transliteration, on, 169-75 
Tree, the word, in other Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 243 
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TRE 

, Sir Charles, his exertions 
the Anglo-Indian alphabet, 


VAT 


TTKUHLONIPA, the Kafir 


u called, 40 



Tribulation, origin of the word, 
376 

Trikephalos, and Trisiras, 529 
Trills, the letters called, 151 

— the sounds of, how produced, 

151 

Triones, probable meaning of, 400 
Trisiras, Trikephalos, 529 
Trita, and the sun-horse, 563 

— or Aptya, 569 
Triumph , 301 

True, origin of the word, 378 
Trumbull, Mr., on names of animals 
of onomatopoeic origin, 97 
Trump, trump-card, origin of the 
terms, 301 

Truth, origin of the word. 378 
Tu, the Sanskrit root, in Greek 
Gothic, Latin, and German, 230, 
231 

Tuesday, origin of the word, 500 
Tuisco, the German god, connected 
by Grimm with the Anglo- 
Saxon Tiw, 500 
Tundnan , 229 
Tunst, 229 

Turkish language, number of conso¬ 
nants in the, 183 

Tutc, name for Captain Cook, 
180 

filter, the father of SaranvA 
528 

Twin powers, a fertile idea in my¬ 
thology, 532 

Two, the word in other Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 243 

Tychseu, his discoveries in the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions, 4 
Tyr , the German sun-god, 416 
— worshipped as the chief deity by 
the Germans, 500 

—names of places and things in 
England containing the name 
of Tyr, 500 

Tys-dagr , the name in Old Norse. 
600 


— its effects on the Kafir language. 

40 

— Mr Appleyard’s work on the 

Kafir language, 39 note 
Umbrian language, Prof. P. W. 

Newman’s essay on the, 3 note 
Umstand, 306 
Ung, 18 

Universal language, of Leibniz and 
Bishop Wilkins, 48-65, and 
Descartes, 67 note 
Unpass, 306 
Untcrhaltcn, 305 
Up, in child language, 91 
Upadkmdniya , or labial breath, 
164 

Uralic class of languages, their dis¬ 
inclination to pronounce double 
consonants, 207 

Uranos, his type, the Vedic god Va- 
T\17UL, 475 

Urftr, Verftandi, and Skuld, 615 
Urvocal vowel, the, 33 
Ushas , Urvasi, Ahand, Saranyu, the 
Vedic goddess Dawn, meaning 
of the name, 409, 453, 564 
— myth of, 512 

compared to a horse, 531, 532 
Uttarakurus, the, 9 note 


Y the sound of, how produced, 
^ 9 148 

Vahni, origin of the word, 407 
Van, in Armenia, rock inscriptions 
at, 4 

Vancouver, on the changes in the 
Tahitian language, 37 
Vartikd, Sanskrit for quail, 553 
Varuna, a Vedic deity, moaning ol 
tho name, 454 

— the prototype of the Greek Ura¬ 
nos, 475 
Vdsdtya, 537 

Vastoshpati, a deity in the Veda, 519 
V&yu or Vitta, a Vedic god, meaning 
of the name, 453 
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YED 


Pawn in the, 506 
;£ive deitios, 533-44 
—AbeAsvins, 535 
Vediovis, for Vejovis, 496 
Vejovis, an old Italian divinity, 
496 

Velum, derivation of the word, 
310 

Velum pendulum, its agency in 
sound, 135 

— Professor Czermak’s experiments 

on the, 135 

Venus , its meaning after Naevius,477 
Ver, vers, verre, vert, and vair, 320 
Verftandi, Urb’r and Skuld, 615 
Very , 297 
Vcxillum, 310 

Vi and dvi , supposed connection be¬ 
tween, 330 note 
Viande, 71 
Viands, 71 

Vid, the root, 88, 330 
Visarga, or neutral breath, 164 
Vitriaco, Jacob de, on the Barnacle 
goose, 595 
Vivasvat , 528, 529 

— called Gandharva, 529 
Vocal chords, 125 

Voter, to steal, derivation of the 
word, 321 

Voltaire, his definition of etymology, 
262 

Vossius, his work, ‘ De TheologiA 
Gentili et Physiologic Chris- 
tianC,’ 439 

Vowels, what they are made of, 
127 

— a pitch peculiar to each vowel, 
• 127 

— positions of the organs of speech 

in pronouncing the different 
vowels, 129, et seq. 

— the 2ir-vocal vowol, 133 

— nasal vowels, 136 
VrishCkapayi, the Vedic goddess, 

538 

Vrishdkapi, 538 

Vyangana, Sanskrit for consonants, 

137 


W 



TVOR 

and W, the sounds of, 
produced, 149 
Walk, Scotch for watch, 177 
Wallace, Mr., on the inhabitants of 
the islands of Celebes, 36 
Wallachian, peculiarities of modern, 
199 

Walnut, derivation of the word, 403 
Walsch, original meaning of the Ger¬ 
man word, 403 
Walsings, the, 17 
Watch, from weccan , 177 
Weiyer, tho origin of gu&re, 297 note 
Weird sisters, origin of the term, 
615 

Welle, 211 
Wclshnut , 402 note 
Wetti, 295 

What, the word, in other Aryan dia¬ 
lects, 245 

Wheat, tho Aryan names for, 69 
Wheatstone, Professor, his discovery 
that vowels are tho timbres of 
our voices, 125 
White, 69 

Whittington and his Cat, origin of 
the story, 605 

Who, the word, in other Aryan lan¬ 
guages, 245 
mole, 204, 316 
Wile, same as guile, 295 
Wilkins, Bishop, his scheme for a 
universal language, analy: 
50-65 

— his view on the influence of 
words on thought, 622 
Willis, Professor, his experiments 
on the voice, 125 

Wilson, Dr., his list of onomatopoetie 
names of animals, 97 
Window, origin of the word, 315 
Wings of the Harits, 408 
Wise, changed to guise, 295 
Wit, guided men in forming names, 
69 

Woden, remarks of the early Chris¬ 
tian missionaries on the god, 
436 

Wohlfahrt , 78 
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>n, influence of, over language, 
y^/39, 40 

the languages of the Caribe men 
and women, 42 
Words, modern abuse of, 573 

— hollow words, 574 

— vague words, 575 

— popular etymology, 576 

— abstract and collective words, 613 

— influence of words on thought, 

622 

World , 194 
Worldling , 17 
Wyrd t or destiny, 615 


X ENOPHANES, his idea of God, 
423, 424 


and ’Y, the sounds of, how 
X 5 produced, 145 


Yama, tho two dogs of, 522 

— Yama as a name of Agni, 558 

— as the name of a single deity, 561 

— as tho setting sun, 563 

— as the King of the Departed, 563 
Yama and Yarni, the Vedic deities, 

528, 557 

Yamasuh, name for the Dawn, 555 
Yamau, children of the Dawn, 555 
Yaska, his list of the deities of tho 
sky, 535-39 
Yearling , 17 

Yesterday , the word, in the various 
Aryan dialects, 239 
Yestersun , the word in old English 
authors, 471 

Yima, in the Avesta, the myth of, 
568 

Ynglings, pedigree of the, 5®3 


Z and Z, the sounds of, how pro¬ 
duced, 147 

ZoJalI'us, origin of the work 495 
- Zav.cn, 23o ' 
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ZWE 

Ze7i, Zejios, etymological struct 
the word, 496 
Zenoh, name corresponding to Juno, 
496 

Zermalmen, origin of the word, 363 
Zeus, origin of the name, 410 

— Kronion, 474 

— Kronios, 474 note 

— the word Zeus the same as the 

Sanskrit Dyaus, 448, 468 

— the God of gods, 468 

— Zeus as the sky, 476 

— the Panhellenic, 476 

— what the Greeks meant by Zeus, 

476, 478 

— Zeus at one period the only god 

of the Greeks, 481 

— the song of the Peleiades at Do- 

dona, 482 

— Pindar, on Zeus as the highest 

and true God, 483-84 

— Aristotle’s view of Zeus, 483 

— hymn of Kleanthes to Zeus 

quoted, 483 

— views of JEschylus and Sophocles 

quoted, 484, 485 

— meaning of the story of Zeus and 

Danae, 486 

— origin of tho ‘descendants of 

Zeus,’ 486 

— meaning of the story of Zeus and 

Kallisto, 487 

— and of Zeus and Europa, 487 

— Zous the sky and Zeus the god 

wedded together in the Greek 
mind, 488 

— words which have been derived 

from the same root as Zeus, 493 
Zimmer, 243 

Zio, Old High-German Jupiter, 468 
Zohdk , identified with the Agi da- 
hdka of the Avesta, 569 
Zohar , the account of the Barnacle 
goose, 593 

Znra, Illyrian name for the Dawn, 411 
Zukunfty 306 
Zweifel , 243 
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